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Ancient Rome and Ireland 


Kelts are the spiritual heirs the Roman empire more 
truly even than the Italians the Romaic Greeks. Nearly 
every Keltic tribe central and western Europe fell under 
Roman rule, accepted Roman culture, used Roman speech, and, 
save where perished before Slavonic assault, preserved Roman 
civilization later Europe. One land alone remained Keltic and 
not Roman. Far out the western ocean, cut off from European 
influence not only the sea but also the wild highlands 
western Britain,’ Ireland remained untouched and independent 
throughout the four centuries Roman imperial rule over Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul. was not till after the fall the empire 
the west that Ireland came influence the religion and the 
art the continent. That development remarkable and 
its results far-reaching that deserves all attention. Even 
the antecedents which led may have importance for 
wider circles students than mere Romanists. propose the 
following pages sketch the relations, such they were, between 
Ireland and the empire while the empire was still strong the west. 
These relations began the later years the first century 

the Christian era. plain from the references Ireland 
Greek and Roman writers before this date, that they knew 
little more than the facts that the island existed, that its grass 
was rich and its rain excessive. Somewhat fuller knowledge 
came when Frontinus began and Agricola put the last touch 
the final conquest Wales, and when the Roman arms spread 
Roman rule along the western coast Britain into Scotland 
(about 72-85). Agricola had even the idea conquering 


The difference between the lowlands southern, eastern, and central Britain 
and the uplands the west and north decided not only the course the Roman 
conquest (Mommsen, Rim. Gesch., 162), but also the development the province 
itself (see Romanization Roman Britain (ed. 1912), pp. 20, 63). 
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the island. was optimist, the first the countless optimists 
who have planned future for Ireland. believed that the 
whole could conquered and kept with one legion and few 
auxiliaries, that is, 7,000-8,000 men. were conquered, 
thought that would form link between Britain, Spain, and 
Gaul, and connect closer together very strong part the 
empire namely, its western How little knew 
Ireland incidentally illustrated not only his optimism, but 
his geographical idea that Ireland lay directly between 
Britain and Spain. 

Whether went beyond the idea invading Ireland has 
been however, does not suggest even the 
merest phrase that invasion actually took place, and the total 
absence Ireland Roman remains Agricola’s time, save for 
one single coin (no. below), fairly conclusive.* Indeed, 
Tacitus knows very little more Britain than his predecessors. 
The one statement which adds those earlier date the 
remark, somewhat spoilt transmission but nevertheless 
intelligible, that the approaches Ireland and its harbours 
were known through commerce and Who these traders 
were, and whence they came, does not say. But pass 
the next writer who mentions ancient Ireland, seem 
find the same fact before us. Ptolemy, who wrote towards the 
middle the second century, and who preserves sometimes the 
knowledge his own day and sometimes that writer who 
lived but short time before him and may have been his elder 
contemporary, devotes special chapter Ireland. mentions 
ten cities’, which seven are said inland, but the 
seven two are called Regia and are obviously the capitals 
chiefs about which Ptolemy knew nothing, and which may have 
been introduced the greater glory Ireland. mentions 
further sixteen tribes, four which repeat names cities 
their own names. enumerates, lastly, six headlands and 

Tac. Agr. 24: partem Britanniae quae Hiberniam aspicit copiis instruxit, 
spem magis quam formidinem, quidem Hibernia inter Britanniam atque 
Hispaniam sita Gallico quoque opportuna valentissimam imperii partem magnis 
vicem usibus The meaning val. imp. partem fixed both the 
context here and Hist. iii. 53. The rendering these words given Zimmer 
(see below), Since Ireland stands active trade relations with the strongest part 
our Empire, namely Gaul,’ seems limit partem unduly, and take miscuerit 
absolutely impossible way. 

Pfitzner, Irland jemals von einem rim. Heere betreten worden? (Neustrelitz, 
1893) and Jahrb. Phil., 560, well Gudemann, Classical Review, xi. 328, 
xiv. 51, argue that real invasion took place. cannot think that their arguments, 


which are purely linguistic, have any weight, and they are almost the only serious 
writers who have held this opinion. 

Tac. Agr. 24: ‘in melius aditus portusque per commercia negotiatores 
the MSS. Halm reads interiora parum melius others omit the in. 
remedy not clear. Fortunately the point great importance the historian. 
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fifteen estuaries. The identification these forty-seven names 
not easy. few can equated with medieval modern 
names with some certainty. Others are wholly doubtful. But 
know enough see that Ptolemy’s knowledge the south 
and west coast was less than his knowledge the north and 
Nearly half his names belong the northern two-thirds 
east coast, and the eastern part the north coast, 
and these form means half the whole coast-line. 
Connaught and Munster, and even southern Leinster and 
western Ulster, was plainly very ill informed. What had 
heard must have been learnt almost entirely from traders, and his 
details thus represent the commercial situation generation 
after Agricola. 

After Ptolemy silence falls the island for two centuries. 
practically not mentioned again Roman literature until 
after 300, and references only become common towards the end 
the fourth century, when tribes known under the collective 
name Scoti Scotti were invading Britain. attempt has 
been made fill the gap from conjecture. has been suggested 
the late Professor that during these centuries, 
and indeed before them, lively sea-borne trade, mainly, though 
not solely, wine, connected southern Ireland directly with 
western Gaul. The suggestion course quite possible. But 
not probable. That seamen Roman early medieval times 
were capable voyaging from Gaul unquestionable. 
That they were fond such voyages, undertook them often, 
lessclear. The Barbary corsairs the seventeenth century carried 
off slaves from the coasts Iceland. But the occasions their 
raids were very few. About 600 trading ship Alexandria 
sailed Britain, discharged there cargo corn, and brought 
back cargo tin. But the voyage represented its con- 
temporary historian needing, least enjoying, the special 
and miraculous. aid saint. Although, therefore, intercourse 
direct sea passage between the coasts France and the coasts 
the Irish Sea may well have existed many ages, and though 
Dr. Zimmer can cite few medieval instances and these might 
increased are not required believe that 


Zimmer, der kgl. preuss. Akad., 1909, 365 Uber direkte Handels- 
verbindungen Westgalliens mit Irland Altertum und Some criti- 
cisms other parts Zimmer’s paper are given Levison, Historische Zeitschrift, 
and Krusch, Neues Archiv, xxxv. 274. 

The Bodleian MS., Liber Luciani laude Cestriae, about 1200, lately 
edited Miss Taylor, speaks direct trade wine between Chester and Aquitaine. 
prehistoric times the distribution certain forms ornaments, such the gold 
has suggested Mr. Coffey that there was occasional intercourse between 
Treland and Gaul the one hand, and Scandinavia the other, direct sea passage 
this, however, one would assert have been habitual and long continued. 
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was incessant. The references are too few, the traces 
too scanty. 

Amid these uncertainties may worth while what 
has not yet been attempted, and collect the archaeological 
remains Roman origin which are recorded have been found 
Ireland. the list which follows this paper have 
together the Roman coins and other Roman objects which have 
been published print found Ireland, are otherwise 
known Irish provenance. They are very few. They 
are also, many very doubtful. were confine 
our view only the quite certain examples, would seem 
Roman remains were almost rare Ireland Solinus 
declared the snakes and the bees be. This part due 
neglect modern Ireland cares little for ancient Rome. But 
while not suppose that list exhaustive what ought 
have been recorded, even what has been recorded, ven- 
ture hope that attains some measure completeness, and 
the able add has character and coherence 
which suggest that not all accident. 

Let try sum the evidence yielded this list. the 
first place, one notes that the great majority the finds come 
from the coasts their neighbourhood. From the centre 
the island little recorded. the second place, not all the 
coasts are represented, but only the north-east littoral from the 
neighbourhood Lough Foyle the north point somewhat 
south Dublin the east. This, will remembered, exactly 
the district which Ptolemy shows some knowledge. Plainly 
have here the traces intercourse between north Ireland 
and Britain, not between south Ireland (or indeed Ireland 
any point) and Gaul. The voyages medieval seamen from 
France the western Irish goast had precedents under the 
Roman empire. Thirdly, the finds are very few, and, few they 
are, almost all are coins. There are only three exceptions, and 
among these three there not one single piece pottery. 
fragment Samian, amphora, ghost wine-jar, appears 
the list. Whatever trade there was can only have been trifling 
amount. The lebhafter Handel, which Dr. Zimmer speaks, 
seems out the question. Lastly, the coins belong 
large extent special dates. Only one can ascribed the 
period Agricola (no. 7), and only one two others (no. 
the first century. Six cases belong the second and third 
centuries (nos. 13, 15, The rest, far they are 
datable, must ascribed the fourth century these are the 
great find described under no. and lesser finds nos. 11, 
12, and 18. 


The lesson these finds will become clearer they are 
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compared, however briefly, with Roman finds made other 
parts Europe outside the empire. Scotland, for example, 
the whole land between the Tay and the Moray Firth was touched 
the Romans only summer campaigns under Agricola 
Severus,’ while the districts still further north, Ross, Caithness, 
Sutherland, Roman that know can ever have been seen. 
Roman coins occur here occasionally, least far north the 
Shetland Islands pieces Samian ware have been found even 
the Orkneys, and example Roman bronze work has occurred 
Yet one would profess imagine that any 
vigorous commercial between Sutherlandshire 
and the Roman part Caledonia. the other hand, central 
and eastern Denmark and southern Sweden, that 
is, districts much further than Ireland from the nearest Roman 
frontier and part least cut off from the Roman world 
intervening sea, Roman coins and many other Roman remains 
are extremely These districts can believe have 
been connected with the Mediterranean active trade, and 
indeed have other proofs such trade than the Roman objects 
found the Baltic coasts. Ireland quite different case. 
have neither evidence trade, nor have we, save minute 
extent, Roman objects. 

The view during the larger part the Roman empire 
Ireland was untouched Roman influences, whether they came 
from Britain oversea from Gaul, not merely the view 
demanded the archaeological evidence. also the only view 
which fits with the historical sequel. the Roman empire 
grew weaker the fourth century, and perhaps even before, 
the Irish began attack Britain. conceivable that they 
had done occasion even the first two centuries. The 
remark Tacitus suggests much when states that Agricola 
garrisoned the part Britain which looks towards Ireland—what- 
ever part that exactly spem magis quam formidinem, 


Ephem. Epigr., ix. pp. 630,631. The most northerly permanent forts were the 
line Strathearn, and they were probably not held Jong. has been suggested that 
there was for while permanent garrison Inchtuthil, few miles north Perth, 
but this has yet proved. The most northerly camp’ that has yet 
been detected Scotland lies close the sources the Ythan the north 
Aberdeenshire this appears from its plan Roman, but has not been tested 
with the spade. 

For the coins see list The Antonine Wall (Glasgow, 1899), appendix, pp. 164, 
166. Pieces Samian have been found Gallanach near Oban, the Brochs 
Keiss, Everley, and Nybster Sutherland—in two these cases with other pieces 
Roman pottery glass—and Bursay Orkney. owe most these examples 
Mr. Curle.) For the bronze vessels from Helmsdale Sutherlandshire, now 
Dunrobin Castle, see Assoc. Archit. Soc. Reports, xiii. 101, 

See, for example, Montelius, Civilization Sweden Heathen Times 


(English translation), pp. ff. There considerable foreign literature the 
subject. 
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hope conquest rather than fear Indeed, 
the circumstances the ancient world make fairly certain that 
the Irish Channel was never absolutely free from pirates. But 
raids early times have specific record. only 
the late third century that raids migrations meet us. Then, 
about 270, according the conventional chronology, the 
Dessi, some them, fled’ from Deece Meath south 
Wales, though the Irish literature which records the fact gives 
clue the number character these invaders immigrants. 
Later still, when the Scotti began invade the now weakly 
defended province, they came not men who had long enjoyed 
trade with Roman lands, nor civilized soldiers, but Kelts, 
and this fact amongst others that the Keltic revival 
Britain itself due. Had the lebhafter Handel, postulated 
Dr. Zimmer, existed from A.D. 350, would not only 
have left traces itself modern Ireland, would have left its 
mark the ancient Irish. true that the principal import 
from Gaul might have been wine, and wine not every respect 
civilizing drink—any more than the rum and the muskets sold 
modern men various savage tribes. But the trade could 
hardly have been confined wine, and after 300 years 
should look for different attitude the Roman empire than 
find the feats king like Niall the Nine Hostages, who 
was killed the Ictian Sea—presumably the English Channel— 
somewhere about 400. 

The real influence the Empire was not matter 
drink but religion. Whether was through trade through 
prisoners through missionaries, somehow Christianity came 
Ireland about the end the fourth century. part 
this paper discuss the obscure problems which surround the 
history its coming. remains only point the historical 
fact that, the empire approached its end western Europe, 
there arose the one un-Romanized Keltic land new Keltic 
life, which gained and developed its one important civilized 
element, its religion, quite other way than came pass 
within the limits the empire. 


Finps Roman Corns, IRELAND 


(1) Ballinrees, the parish Macosquin (co. Londonderry), three 
and half miles south-west Coleraine, found 1854, very large hoard 
1,506 silver coins the late empire and over 200 ounces silver ingots 
broken pieces Roman ornamental silver-work. According writer 


See above, The district might either Wales the Cumberland coast, 
possibly Wigton and Galloway, but here remains Roman forts are entirely absent, 
and even Roman smaller objects are very rare. The idea that was the Mull 
Cantire geographically and archaeologically absurd. 
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the Kilkenny Archaeological Society’s Proceedings the coins numbered 
1,937 and the silver weighed 341 ounces, but these figures are stated 
the best authority, Mr. Porter, incorrect. about half 
the coins were ill-preserved. Those catalogued, 1,483 number, ranged 
from Constantine Honorius and Arcadius, with one coin assigned 
Constantine the coins Honorius the two latest are inscribed 
VOT MVLT (A.D. 403-5) and XXX MVLTIS but this latter 
has perhaps been misread may not date late its figures suggest. 
Probably, therefore, the hoard was deposited about a.p. 406-8. The silver 
pieces included two small axe-shaped ingots, inscribed and 
These are described some the early accounts battle- 
axes marked with Roman but are, fact, small axe-shaped 
silver bars kind known have been Roman use about 400, 
each stamped with name (of moneyer other), weighing about 
and serving form currency. The statement made the Kilkenny 
Proceedings that the remains were found urn and with horse-armour 
seems have been mistake. 

Mr. Porter adds that 195 silver coins Valens, Gratian, and Honorius 
were found near the same place little later on. Whether this separate 
find, Wright calls it, fragment the other, not clear. 

The best account Porter and Carruthers, Ulster Journal Archaeology, 
ii. (1854) 182, mainly reprinted the Chronicle, xvii (1854) 101. See also 
Proceedings the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, iii (1854) Wright, Arch. Cambr. 
303; Brash, ibid. (1867), 90; Way, Archaeological Journal (1854), 
283. For the inscribed ingots see Corp. Inscr. Lat. vii. 1198 and Willers, 
Bronzeeimer von Hemmoor, 237, plate 12; they are now the British Museum. 


(2) Carn, three miles south-east Dungiven, the middle co. 
Londonderry, copper coin Nero NERO CAESAR AVG: reverse, 
Victory (?) with shield, sc, possibly Cohen 288). 

Mason, Statistical Account Ireland, (1814) 304, with fig. Vague mention 
Lewis, Topogr. Dict. s.v. Dungiven. About 1814 the possession Mr. Ogilby. 


(3) Flowerhill, Ballyclough, near Bushmills, four miles south-west 
the Giant’s Causeway (co. Antrim), 1827, 300 Roman silver coins, never 
catalogued. 


Porter, Ulster Journal Archaeology, ii. (1854) 187. 


(4) little east the Giant’s Causeway, the Faugh mountain near 
Pleaskin, found 1831, under flat stone, much silver coin the early 
about eight eight and half pounds weight, that (reckoning 
65-70 denarii the pound avoirdupois) about 550 coins. these, twenty- 
eight were exhibited the Irish Academy the twenty-eight, 
seventeen were legible 


Hadrian 

Domitian Pius 

Nerva Faustina Senior 
Trajan Faustina Junior. 


Presumably this the hoard described the Ulster Journal Archaeology, 
ii. (1854) and elsewhere, found about 1830 near the Giant’s 
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Causeway Tonduff, close Pleaskin, and containing 500 silver coins 
the writer adds that two other hoards were found the same man who 
found the 500, but were concealed. Another writer, the Proceedings 
the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, iii. 61, states that, about 1820, 
300 silver coins were found near the Giant’s Causeway most were illegible 
but one was denarius Matidia, niece Trajan, and presumably 
the whole hoard belonged the first and second centuries. does not 
seem possible with our present evidence say whether this another 
account the Pleaskin hoard, most likely, refers some other 
hoard hoards. The hoard noted under no. seems distinct. 
For similar hoards Britain see note Archaeologia, liv. 489. 

See Gent. Mag. (June 1831), 546; and less valuable notice February 1834, 
217, apparently referring the same find; Proceedings the Irish Academy, ii. 
184; Porter, Ulster Journal Archaeology, ii. (1854) 187 (hence Way, 
Archaeological Journal (1854), pp. 283, Numismatic Chronicle, ii: (1840) 256, very 


brief reference Wright, Arch. Cambr. (1866), 303; Journal the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society (1856-7) 49. 


(5) Near Ballintoy, six miles east the Giant’s Causeway, co. Antrim. 
One gold coin Valentinian (RESTITVTOR REI PVBLICAE), found just before 
1814 and then possession the Rev. Trail Ballintoy. 

Mason, Statistical Account Ireland, (1814) 155, hence Proceedings the 


Irish Academy, ii. (1841) 186. Vague reference Lewis, Topogr. Dict. s.v. Antrim, 
and hence Lindsay, View the Coinage Ireland (1839), 


(6) Town-land Loughey, near Donaghadee, co. Down, found 
ploughing the coast, pocket black earth, and small hoard 
bronze tweezers, two bronze rings, bronze fibula, the spoon, 
152 coloured glass beads, armlet purple glass, armlet Kim- 
meridge shale, brass coin, and some other objects less fully recorded. 
The rather poor the fibula the earliest account suggests 
that dates from the early Roman period the chronology the beads 
uncertain. 

Archaeological Journal (1856), the Kilkenny Archaeol. 


Soc., (1856-7) 164, each with illustration; hence Wright, Arch. Cambr. (1866), 
302; Brash, ibid. (1867), 91. Information from Sir Read, British Museum. 


(7) Near Moira, the north co. Down, coin Vespasian, found 
May 1911. 


Information from Professor Knox McElderry. 


(8) Near Downpatrick, co. Down, eight copper coins described 
Tiberius, Hadrian, Philip, Maximian (these four, Second Brass), 
Licinius, Constantine the Great (these two, Third Brass), First Brass 
Antoninus and coin Domitian, copper washed with silver 
Described most fully, Proceedings the Irish Academy, vi: (1856) 525; more 


briefly, Proceedings the Kilkenny Archaeol. Soc., iii. (1854) hence Wright, Arch. 
Cambr. (1866), 302. 


(9) New Grange, five miles west Drogheda, the Tumulus, (i) gold 
coin Valentinian TROBS) and gold coin Theodosius 
(the same legend and mint), found, the former before 1699, the latter 
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the same time little five bits gold, including gold 
ring, denarius Geta, and two small bronze coins, found 1842. 

For the two gold coins see Edward Lhuyd (or Lhwyd), the Royal 
Society, xxvii. 503; Molyneux, Discourse concerning Danish Mounts, 
Ireland (1725), 206, figs. both quoted Coffey’s New Grange (1912), pp. 10. 
From Molyneux, Ledwich, Antig. Ireland (1790), plate xxv, 316, briefly, and 


several other writers. For the finds 1842 see Archaeologia, xxx. 137, and Proceedings 
the Numismatic Society. 


(10) Lambay Island, Roman coin, details not recorded. 
Proceedings the Irish Academy, ii. (1841) 186. 


(11) Hill Tara, co. Meath, found close the surface, just 
before 1900, fifteen coins Constantine the Great, small value,’ metal 
not stated, but presumably bronze. These coins were not given the 
Museum Dublin, has been stated print, but went, 


Mr. Armstrong tells me, Bellintor House, the seat the then 
owner the site. 


Journal the Royal Society Ireland, xxx. (1900) 176. Information 
from Mr. George Coffey. 


(12) Dublin, found field near the river Dodder, one gold coin 
Valens AVGG, mint mark no. 53, 
copper). 

Communicated Mr. George Coffey now the Royal Irish Academy 
Collection, Dublin. This is, understand, the only Roman coin now the collections 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal Society Antiquaries Ireland and 
Trinity College which recorded have been found Ireland. 


(13) Clondalkin, near Dublin, one Second coin Pius. 
Frazer, Journal the Hist. Archaeol. Association Ireland, viii. (1887-8) 104. 


(14) Rathfarnham, near Dublin, coins described, one Byzantine, 
five others Roman the Republic. The descriptions are vague, but 
there seems reason doubt that Roman coins were found. 

Proceedings the Irish Academy, (1853) 199, vi. (1856) 442; Archaeological 
Journal (1859), 204. The Roman coins are said have been presented the 


Royal Irish Academy Museum, Dublin, but Professor and Mr. Armstrong 
testify that they are not now found there. 


(15) Bray Head, south Dublin, close the sea beach, 1835, 
Roman copper coins, some Hadrian and Trajan, graves with 
skeletons, one two coins each skeleton. The graves were appar- 
ently placed regularly rows and divided from one another thin 
slabs, what said have been Irish, and certainly not 
Roman, fashion. 

Lewis, Topogr. Dict., hence Lindsay, View the Coinage Ireland (1839), 


Proceedings the Irish Academy, Wright, Arch. Cambr. (1866), 302, 
who and corrected Brash, ibid. (1867), 92. 


(16) Templemore, co. Tipperary, found 1821, one coin Pius, 
one Gordian 


Proceedings the Kilkenny Archaeol. Soc., iii. hence Frazer, Journal 
Hist. Archaeol. Assoc. Ireland, viii. (1887-8) 105. 
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(17) Golden Bridge, more often called Golden, eight miles east 
Tipperary, oculist’s stamp, found 1842. 


Way, Archaeol. Journal (1850), Franks, Proceedings the Soc. 
London (1864), vii. 1315; now the British Museum. 


(18) Near the church Killenumery, two miles south Drumahaire, 
co. Leitrim, ill-recorded find perhaps 100 coins. Seven were Third 
Florian, Probus, Carinus, Diocletian, Maximian (one each) and 
Constantine the Great (two coins). 


Frazer, Journal the Hist. Archaeol. Assoc. Ireland, viii. 103. 


(19) Fermanagh County, exact spot not recorded, three Roman copper 
coins, one perhaps Nero. 


Proceedings the Irish Academy, ii. (1841) 186. 


(20) Co. Tyrone, exact spot not recorded, Brass coin Augustus’, 
found 1850. Obviously ill-attested find. accepted more 
less real, the attribution Augustus’ need not taken literally. 
Inexpert antiquaries have often assigned him Roman coins which 
the emperor’s name happened illegible them while part the 
title, was readable. 

Proceedings the Kilkenny Archaeol. Soc., iii: 62; hence Wright, 


Arch. Cambr. (1866), 302, and Frazer, Journal Hist. Archaeol. Assoc. Ireland, viii 
(1887-8) 105. 


(21) Castle Lyons, co. Cork. ‘In the Moat Rath, the parish 
Castle Lyons, was found 1837 Roman large brass coin Gordian III 
now the possession the author.’ 


John Lindsay, View the Coinage Ireland (Cork, 1839), 


(22-3) Two other finds Cork County may added here, though 
they rest weaker and more purely hearsay evidence than most the 
preceding and cannot called reasonably certain. 

(22) Ballyphebane bog near Cork. small Roman brass coin, said 
have been dug Ballyphebane bog near Cork.’ 


John Lindsay, View the Coinage Ireland, have failed find the name 
the bog the map. 


(23) Buttevant, co. Cork. ‘Several Roman Consular and Imperial 
coins were, few years since, said have been dug Buttevant.’ 


John Lindsay, View the Coinage Ireland, 


conclude with two more than doubtful items, due pretty certainly 
blunder romance. 

(24) Ferns Abbey, half-way between Wexford and Arklow, co. Wexford. 
The Dublin Penny Journal, iii. (1835) 230, records that local museum 
Piltown, co. Waterford, then contained coin Alexander the Great, 
which was found with considerable number others different dates 
and countries, under the foundations the northern gateway the 
Abbey Ferns’. Lindsay (op. cit., repeats the notice, and suggests 
that the coin really belonged Thasos. This from its description the 
Journal seems likely—in which case the age the object would 
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much B.c. quite clear, however, that the record cannot trusted. 
this coin was actually found Ferns with others different countries, 
cannot survival early days, but must modern loss burial. 
Quite possibly was never found Ferns all, but was brought from 
abroad modern times and its true origin was forgotten, either those 
who gave the local museum the keeper the thus 
got mixed incorrectly with local finds. That fate has befallen 
hundreds other ancient objects brought from the continent these 
islands comparatively recent times. 

(25) Lindsay records that‘ parcel Greek coins the Kings 
Macedon and Syria, were (sic) found few years since the south-west 
coast Ireland, but further particulars was not able 
Here again the record mere hearsay and cannot trusted. not 
know who saw the coins, nor have any details which might help 
criticize the story. itself extremely improbable there is, far 
know, authenticated case such coins being found anywhere 
the British 


See p.147; Victoria Hist., Worcestershire, 205, and 
Shropshire, 260. 


HAVERFIELD. 
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England and the Low Countries 


late Prebendary Hingeston-Randolph, the intro- 

duction his edition some the Royal and Historical 
Letters Henry IV, has attempted place chronological 
order and their historical setting selection consisting fifty- 
four documents taken from the Cotton MS. Galba, bearing 
the diplomatic relations England and Flanders during 
the years 1399-1404. The uncertainty which Mr. Hingeston- 
Randolph acknowledged exist his chronological arrange- 
ment the pieces has been far possible, though with some 
faults, remedied Messrs. Scott and Gilliodts van Severen 
their edition the manuscript published the Collection 
des Chroniques Belges mainly means careful 
inspection the municipal accounts Bruges, which town was 
kind postal distributing centre for the correspondence which 
passed between England and Flanders. These later investigations 
have necessitated some changes the order suggested 
Mr. Hingeston-Randolph. attempt has been made the 
following pages continue the work setting these valuable 
documents into account the relations between England, 
Flanders, and Burgundy until the death Henry IV, starting 
from the point which Mr. Hingeston-Randolph left off. 

1403, Hugh Luttrell, John Croft, Nicholas Rishton, 
John Urban, and others had proceeded Calais the am- 
bassadors Henry discuss with the deputies Philip 
Hardi, duke Burgundy, and those the Flemish towns 
the matters dispute between England and Flanders—disputes 
which had arisen owing the non-observance the great 
commercial treaty 1396. The history the negotiations 
interesting showing, amongst other important points, the 
political tendencies the new Valois dukes Burgundy—ten- 
dencies which found their source and strength the commanding 
position which had been given Burgundy the acquisition 
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Flanders 1384. The death Louis Male, the last the 
Flemish counts, had left Flanders Philip Hardi, who had 
married Louis’s only daughter and heiress 1369. Philip died 
April 1404, and the negotiations with England were conducted 
until the following year his widow, Margaret, duchess 
Burgundy and countess Flanders. 

Margaret succumbed apoplectic fit Arras March 
1405. She was buried the collegiate church St. Pierre 
Lille, and her death was notified the English ambassadors 
her son, John, duke Burgundy, upon whom now devolved 
the government received the whole his 
heritage time when everything was disorder. Negotiations 
with England had been temporarily broken off piracy upon the 
seas was rampant; France was falling into ruin. Across the 
Channel the Lancastrians had barely established themselves. 
The imperial power was shadow. was the moment for the 
rise new European power. The history the reigns 
John the Fearless and Philip the Good eloquent lost 
opportunity, and the revival the middle kingdom was destined 
remain glorious vision. more expressive epitaph has 
ever been inscribed upon the tomb dynasty than that 
which the historian, Van Praet, epitomized the career the 
Valois dukes Burgundy: Des deux choses presque toujours 
nécessaires ici-bas d’une grande ceuvre, 
chance génie, maison Bourgogne n’eut que 
seconde lui fut pas The conduct John the 
Fearless exhibited this deficiency most clearly standing astride 
the border between France and his domains the Netherlands, 
was throughout his reign uncertain whether should devote 
his attention France his own possessions. 

John Nevers was thirty-three years age when became 
duke Burgundy. Small stature, with head which appeared 
disproportionately large, was endowed neither with grace nor 
refinement. spoke with stammer, dressed badly, and cared 
nothing for dignity but was cautious play 
gain his ends. was almost every characteristic the opposite 
the French princes whose rank belonged. show his 
independence the French court adopted the Flemish motto, 
and displayed his carelessness the interests 
Flanders spending the greater part his time Paris. 
comparison Henry and John Burgundy, and the 

Wylie, Henry IV, ii. (The writer greatly indebted this work 
throughout the article.) 
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dynasties which they belonged, brings out many striking 
similarities. Both Henry and John were cautious schemers. Each 
them had dynastic power secure and was hampered his 
designs foes able himself. They drew their revenues 
great part from similar source—the commerce between 
England and Flanders. They had spent their youth similar 
knight-errantry. They were both present the fight against 
the Turks Nicopolis. Henry escaped the victorious Bajazet, 
but John remained prisoner and witness the barbaric 
horseplay the conqueror. The French and Flemish towns 
paid prodigious sums for his ransom, and returned France 
after captivity some months spent His conduct 
Nicopolis has been considered have earned for him the name 
‘Sans peur’, but from Monstrelet would appear that 
did not obtain the title until September 1408, when performed 
some feats bravery the little battle Othée against the 
sturdy craftsmen Liége. This dubious reputation for courage 
was never shared Henry IV, whose gallantry praised alike 
friend and foe. Henry founded dynasty which endured 
for only slightly shorter period than the Valois-Burgundian. 
Henry died London but six years before Charles the Bold 
ended his career Nancy. Both the Lancastrian kings 
premature constitutionalists, and the Burgundian dukes the 
advocates impossible scheme national unity, were 
destined ignoble failure. 

Philip Hardi, his deathbed, had urged his sons main- 
tain their loyalty the king France, and this, are told, 
they scrupulously is, however, hard reconcile 
the conduct John the Fearless with the usual standards 
loyalty; and although none the Burgundian dukes ever 
forgot that was vassal both the French crown and the 
empire, yet the last three them may considered have 
departed far they could from the traditions their race and 
age. princes the French house they always retained 
measure respect for its senior branch, and interesting 
examine this regard the reigns John the Fearless and 
Philip the Good. circumstances precipitated the 
separation Philip from the French royal house, and the 
unexpected death Charles the Bold cut short process which 
was well the way fruition. 

During the lifetime Philip Hardi, and even for short 
time afterwards, John, common with his brothers, attempted 
carry out his father’s injunction. 1403 betrothed his 
son, Philip Charolais, Michelle, one the French princesses. 
Backed the populace, the university, and the preachers 

Wylie, 82. Ibid. iii, 39. 
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Paris, and his two brothers drew plan for excluding the 
duke Orleans from the government and keeping reform 
their own hands. war with England, they noted the 
extreme poverty the country and the misery caused constant 
ravages, the outcome descents upon the Flemish, Picard, and 
Norman coasts. They cried out against the shameful misappro- 
priation the taxes, and the neglect golden opportunity 
for attack upon the hereditary foe, convulsed within and 
threatened the Scots. spite, however, these obvious 
considerations, the English ambassadors, who were this time 
employed Flanders, had wasted their breath threat 
directed the late duchess. they said, referring 
the detention Henry’s confessor, the bishop Hereford, 
and English fishermen the number one hundred and sixty- 
wrongs are speedily corrected, the commons 
England will appoint remedy, which God forbid, exceedingly 
But appeared that the Flemish this time had 
all the advantage, and the French threatened invasion, the 
impotent challenge the English deputies was disregarded. 
Moreover, the English government itself seemed have forgotten 
them and failed renew their commission due time. Nicholas 
Rishton, one the envoys, wrote October 1404 the 
archbishop Canterbury requesting the immediate dispatch 
the The council’s lack energy, said, 
astonished him, having regard ‘the tempests which daily 
rage more and more against the King and his realm 
allusion the dangerous attitude the French. The Flemish 
fleet was also being prepared aid the French the number 
seven-and-thirty ships. October Rishton informed 
the lord mayor London the French preparations Sluys 
against England. The English ambassadors now wrote the 
duchess extreme indignation, but the council made efforts 
support They decided back England unless 
the renewal their commission arrived before the ensuing feast 
All Saints. reply was vouchsafed them and they returned 
England. Twelve days afterwards the long-desired instruc- 
tions were issued Henry Richard Young, 
bishop Bangor, Sir Richard Aston, and Rishton were nomi- 
nated with full powers treat with the duchess and the 
Four Members, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and the 
whose deputies, meanwhile, had arrived West- 
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minster inquire into the losses which had been sustained 
the English. Henry instructed his representatives agitate 
for renewal the truce stood November 1403. 
These negotiations were destined to. continue for another six- 
teen months before definite treaty was concluded between 
England and Flanders: during this time the commission was 
twice reissued. 

The bishop and his colleagues were further instructed treat 
with the deputies the duchess even the absence the 
representatives the Four Members, the king France, 
John Burgundy, who was this time heir Flanders. 
The assembly was take place Calais, neighbouring 
town. Flanders was included general treaty which 
should agreed upon between England and France, while the 
question compensation for damages, always pressing con- 
sideration, was reserved the immediate future. Mean- 
while all injured persons were invited present account 
their losses. The duchess had promised make known 
the English the terms the commission which she had obtained 
from the king France. Henry appointed the earl Somerset 
advance guardian the treaty. also demanded sureties 
from the town Gravelines and the liberation the captured 
bishop and Later the king added that his deputies 
were require further sureties for the maintenance the truce, 
and were give assurances that would keep his engage- 
ments with regard the repayment the dowry Queen 
Desultory negotiations ensued, and finally, March 
1405, the English representatives wrote the council say that 
they had received Calais the 18th letters from Arras, from 
the ambassadors France and Flanders, asking them consent 
adjournment from the date which had been fixed for 


definite number members distinct act government. The privileges the 
members rested upon the charters granted various times the Flemish cities. 
The échevins these towns formed kind arbitration board protecting the liberties 
the municipalities. The échevins Flanders, 1303 undertook 
issue regulations maritime law; and the cities came act union 
the count Flanders and with regard foreign affairs. Owing the loss territory 
Flanders consequent upon the treaty Athies, the cities which formed the members 
Flanders were reduced three—Ghent, Bruges, and but 1405 John the 
Fearless authorized the addition the Franc Bruges fourth member. This 
group small towns and villages engaged the village cloth-industry, 
and had its own generality’ constituent body which deliberated the matter 
aids, &c. The Four Members Flanders took counsel with their suzerain 
questions foreign commercial policy, and even claimed initiative foreign 
and domestic affairs. See Ashley, James and Philip van Artevelde, pp. 137 
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meeting (20 March). The Flemish deputies said that they 
were prepared meet the English Gravelines. 


replied (wrote Rishton the council) the first demand that 
had powers grant the adjournment, and the second that 
consented, spite the fact that had only just heard the day 
before the death the duchess. have duly received your instruc- 
tions, but have wait upon events. 


They also called the attention the king’s advisers the 
warlike preparations which were going Picardy, and stated 
that they had dispatched their colleague Thomas Urban present 
detailed report word mouth.” 

The death the Duchess Margaret led great deal 
unnecessary delay the conduct these extremely languid 
negotiations. March the English wrote the French 
that they were ready resume and April had 
received They also were aware that their commission, 
being directed the duchess, was use them their 
dealings with John the Fearless. Accordingly they asked the 
council for the necessary alterations, adding, stimulus 
that body, that the Seigneur Hugueville, one the French 
ambassadors treating with themselves, had been Holland 
prepare Meanwhile piracy continued the magis- 
trates Schiedam and Dordrecht addressed letter Henry 
for assistance against the French, who had captured off the 
coast Normandy ship belonging oppidanus, 
Bartolomeus, dictus Kokus Along with these letters arrived 
complaint from the citizens Bruges, through the agency 
the duke Burgundy, that one their carracks, bound from 
Valencia, had been seized the men Plymouth.” 
April the French reproached the English deputies for their 
neglect the meeting appointed for March, and also for 
the continuance hostilities, since, spite their promise 
the contrary, the men Calais had taken upon themselves 
invade France and ravage the The English 
answered May that mutual consent the meeting had 
been postponed the 6th that month, when the English reply 
the Flemish terms was given. had been proposed that 
the conference failed meet the 25th the truce should 
prolonged for another four months. With regard the Bur- 
gundian request that the extension should for year, they 
thought sufficient answer that some freebooters had issued 
from Gravelines and had devastated the outskirts Calais. 
Moreover, they had learnt that the duke Burgundy himself was 
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preparing invade Picardy. Since their king was that 
moment Wales, answer could promised the matter 
before May; meanwhile the truce would have maintained 
until the 25th the same month and the conference held 
that The Burgundians replied once May) that the 
new duke, being animated only friendly intentions towards 
England, would, this respect, follow the example his father 
and his mother: the idea siege Calais was 
the same day the English ambassadors wrote Henry 
describing the recent transactions, informing him that the next 
meeting had been fixed for May and begging him dispatch 
prompt Meanwhile the French had declared themselves 
prepared pay compensation for the damages done Calais, 
but complained numerous violations the truce the part 
the The representatives the Four Members 
acknowledged the receipt notice the postponement the 
conference the 25th, and stated that their acceptance the 
alteration depended the consent the duke Burgundy 
some acts piracy alleged, they had given the duke notice 
them Three days later they wrote that they 
had obtained the duke’s permission. Having received these 
letters the English deputies asked the council for instructions 
Although (they said) would seem though conclusion might 
despaired of, know well that the other party secretly desire come 
some arrangement. Send your instructions with speed and also 


our wages, for equity should persuade you have kindly compassion 
for our daily labours and sufferings 


May they reported that the bishop Bangor had 
departed for the night before the count St. Pol had 
shut some hostages the castle Marck, but the English 
troops had driven him off, and encouraged their success had 
seized Gravelines would the council decide upon truce four 
months twelve view the approaching conference 
the 25th one William Stokes Middelburg addressed 

complaint the council England, which has interesting 
bearing both upon the relations between England and the Low 
Countries and upon those which existed between Holland and 
Flanders. Stokes alleged that certain English merchants, 
wit Robert Papeingay and Martin Walsham Mondes Nor- 
wich, using ship belonging William Pegge Grimsby, had 
defrauded the king England his rights over wool imported 
into Holland, and that had obtained from the count Holland 
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decree confiscation, assigning half the goods seized the 
king, order check these connexion with this 
letter may note that the municipal accounts Bruges for 
record that, February 1404, messenger left for 
Paris, bearing letters from the estates Flanders the duke 
Burgundy, with the information that these English merchants 
had abandoned residence Bruges and had transferred 
themselves Middelburg. The duke was urged supply safe- 
conducts and other means whereby trade relations might 
facilitated and the English prevailed upon return Bruges. 
This incident only one many which prove the keen com- 
mercial rivalry between Holland and Flanders. The counts 
Holland were desperately anxious secure the English staple 
step towards the destruction the commercial supremacy 
the Flemish. Among other acts there exists charter dated 
April 1390, which Albert Bavaria, count Holland and 
Hainault, offered Richard establish the staple English 
the same prince guaranteed several London merchants settled 
Middelburg facilities for the erection the wool staple that 
his father, William Bavaria issued 
February 1405 ordinance sanctioning the staple dues 
This order was probably followed the confis- 
cation referred William Stokes. 

Towards the end May 1405 the English deputies were 
gratified reply from Henry, announcing that had 
sent his instructions with regard the prolongation the 
truce the captain Calais. assured them that wished 
see speedy agreement effected, and left them the choice 
conclusion the tiresome affair was now foreshadowed the 
receipt John the Fearless letters from Charles VI, dated 
Paris, June, giving him full powers for the conclusion 
treaty between England and Flanders, confirmation those 
granted his father Philip 1403 and his mother Margaret 
May 1404, powers which had become invalid reason 
the death that prince and princess, and for the renewal 
which the good towns Flanders had made persistent 
the same date are the French king’s instructions relative 
the treaty, reserving his rights with regard the submission 
the convention for his approval. retained the privilege 
sending his amiral les gens son navire mer aucuns 
d’eulx havres des partiez Flandre paisiblement pour eulx 
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refreschir avoir des Nicholas Rishton wrote the 
council June that the English fleet which was assembled 
Sandwich were make slight demonstration off the coast 
Flanders, would greatly facilitate his work and that 
his companions. May the truce had been extended for 
ten days, and the earl Somerset had spent the time endeavour- 
ing persuade the duke Burgundy release the bishop, now 
translated from Bangor who had been imprisoned 
spite safe-conduct which had been granted him.” Somerset’s 
messenger, however, failed obtain interview with the duke 
owing the popular tumults which were then raging Ghent, 
and had with difficulty escaped death. English merchants trad- 
ing with safe-conducts had been arrested, and proclamation 
had been issued that Englishman should enter Flanders for 
the future upon pain death. The invasion Picardy had 
need for speedy agreement, there had occurred specially 
violent outbreak piracy, which drew bitter reproaches from 
Henry and explain ordinance the duke’s, dated May, 
authorizing the division between the merchants Sluys, Alost, 
and Ypres the price the cargoes wheat, seized two 
ships, one English and the other Irish, which were moored 
the port Sluys, compensation for damages done the said 
merchants the The tedious task Rishton and his 
colleagues who were being continually driven desperation 
incidents like these, which tempers were short and reparation 
violent, was further protracted most aggravating manner. 

Henry Bowet, bishop Bath, was now dispatched the 
English ambassadors June explain orally the council 
the position The proclamation the duke Bur- 
gundy excluding Englishmen from Flanders naturally evoked 
storm protest from the Four Members and their dependants, 
who implored (which significant) the king France allow 
them set aside the duke’s order and resume intercourse 
with England.“ Meanwhile letter, dated Calais June, 
reached the Flemish deputies, stating that the king England 
and truce this effect was apparently agreed upon. However, 
the beginning February 1406 negotiations had been begun 
for permanent settlement. Richard Aston wrote the 19th 
Thomas Beaufrenez, maitre d’hétel the duke Burgundy, 
for safe-conduct which would enable him and the other English 
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ambassadors proceed Bourbourg arrange for definite 
The duke himself was this time heartily weary 
the continual delays the English. letter February 20, 
his principal representative, Thierry Gherbode, urged him 

this date truce between England, France, and Flanders 
had still year run from and Gherbode’s com- 
munication referred project which was foot establish 
separate marchande between England and Flanders. 
view these negotiations the attempt made John 
Burgundy the following September take possession 
Calais was highly unpopular with the After much 
vain expenditure powder and words, combined with frequent 
reference gave the attempt, and further truce 
was arranged with the English March 1407 and published 
Calais June, last year from that With regard 
the separate Anglo-Flemish treaty, many possible difficulties 
were suggested—the supply war material the Flemish 
the English, which might used against France, the landing 
armed English Scots Flanders, the recognition Henry 
king England, and on. But the French hold Flanders 
had already been relaxed slightly the recognition Charles 
the principle separate treaties letters the duke’s 
Eventually separate treaty was drawn Calais 
November which the French king and the duke 
Burgundy attached their seals January 1407. was 
stipulated that the French were not debarred from using 
Flemish ports for fitting out expeditions against England. Even 
when the indenture for this treaty was being drawn Calais, 
Rishton had written the lord mayor London informing him 
that French expedition was being prepared for attack upon 
Bordeaux and Wales, while the Flemish had fleet ready Sluys 
attack Sandwich.™ 

this last agreement passage was secured for merchants, 
pilgrims, clerks, and all persons travelling peaceful business, 
sea land, between England and the countries subject 
the duke Burgundy, and safe road was thus kept open for 
trade far Cologne. July 1407 Charles expressed 
wish that all French subjects should included, and August 
was fixed the date for opening discussion final 
Representatives both sides met Gravelines 
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and December the duke appointed commissioners discuss 
questions trade. But rooted habits’, Dr. Wylie remarks,” 
French and Flemish fishermen along the whole length the 
Channel, plundering still continued both sides after the truce 
was well established. the English side pressure was brought 
bear the council the Calais merchants, who urged that 
the staple Calais was utterly valueless unless the treaty was 
rigidly Although the Flemish envoys were indignant 
the piracies, especially the men Rye, yet the English 
ambassadors did their business curiously and diligently that 
better understanding was soon effected.” Fresh commissions 
were issued the duke March and June 1408, the truce 
was prolonged for three years, and copies were sent round 
from the exchequer the collectors all the customs’ ports 
the English 

Thus, finally, were settled the manifold disputes which had 
arisen from the neglect all parties the great treaty 1396. The 
agreement demonstrates the difficulties the dukes 
Burgundy their struggle, partly conscious and partly forced 
upon them the rise national spirit the Netherlands, 
detach their dominions from the suzerainty both the empire 
and France. The Burgundian dukes are distracted throughout 
the whole length their career the essential duality their 
Flemish domains, because trade bound them England while 
politically they were dependent France. easy for critics 
who live later age, when time has disclosed more fully the 
trend events, condemn the Valois dukes Burgundy for not 
departing abruptly from the beaten path French policy and 
throwing their lot with that the English monarchy—the 
course action which seems the obvious one have 
pursued. The action John the Fearless 1406 illustrates the 
effect feudal tradition obscuring the reasonable dictates 
economic policy. the very time when with his sanction the 
ambassadors the Flemish towns were discussing the possibility 
separate Anglo-Flemish truce, and when Flemish particu- 
larism, any rate economic policy, had received the sanction 
the king France, John was busy with preparations for his 
ill-conceived attack Calais. 


The troubles the Lancastrian dynasty were virtually 
end when those the French monarchy began. The great 
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opportunity for French aggression had passed irrevocably away, 
and Henry was able contemplate the prospect complete 
reversal the conditions which had prevailed immediately after 
his accession. The origin the Burgundo-Armagnac quarrel are 
outside the scope this paper, but the development the affair 
great importance its bearing upon Anglo-Burgundian 
interests. the deadly struggle for preponderance French 
internal affairs the immense territorial accessions the Bur- 
gundian house the Netherlands afforded prestige Philip 
Hardi and John sans Peur which aroused the keen apprehension 
Louis Orleans. The obvious step was taken, and Orleanist 
opposition was erected the Low Countries counterpoise 
Burgundian influence. this sphere the Burgundian dukes 
were determined tolerate rivals, and this move the part 
Louis was one the causes his assassination the 
instigation John Burgundy November 1407. 

But 1406, the time the inception the Anglo-Flemish 
treaty, singular reconciliation had been made between the heads 
the rival French parties, and they combined patriotically 
attack upon the ancient foe France. Burgundy undertook 
besiege Calais, while Orleans made assault upon Bordeaux. The 
attack upon Calais was regarded task especially convenient 
Duke John view his recent appointment lieutenant 
captain-general for war Picardy and West The 
duke first appeared Lille order quiet the opposition his 
Flemish subjects, who had prematurely congratulated themselves 
the approaching end their quarrels with Bruges 
was extraordinarily violent deprecating the duke’s move, 
and force was required make the men Béthune contribute 
the expenses the campaign. were mustered 
St. Omer, but owing his elaborate preparations the duke 
delayed his advance long that gave Henry England and 
the captain Calais ample time prepare hot reception for 
him. While Burgundy lingered St. Omer, Henry issued writs 
the sheriffs throughout England and the chancellor the 
duchy Lancaster, with instructions ready with the levies 
the shires resist the attack which the duke Burgundy 
contemplated making upon Calais, with the assistance Flanders 
and Brabant.™ 

The besieged depended strictly upon their communication 
with the sea, which they had late secured still further 
new fortification called the Lancaster Tower, which com- 
manded the entrance the harbour. But even this appears 
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have been insufficient, for the earl Somerset had complained 
October 1405 that the ships, which conveyed from the Suffolk 
havens the beer which was necessary powder for the defence 
Calais, could not approach for fear the French and 
Moreover, the dead level the surrounding country not only 
caused lack fresh water but laid the whole their border 
open easy attack. protect their outlying marches they had 
planted ring fortresses Sangatte, Wissant, Hammes, Oye, 
and Marck, extending semicircle distance from four 
six miles from their walls, while further the south they 
held the strong castle Guisnes the hilly ground facing 
Ardres. When the first news the Burgundian expedition 
arrived the condition Calais was desperate. The condition 
the garrison was provisions were famine prices. 
Dummy troops had turned out parade and wages were 
claimed for them. But the prospect danger brought rapid 
change, and July 1406 5,000 marks were paid for wages 
Calais. Early the following September the English laid siege 
the castle Balinghen, between Guisnes and Ardres. During 
this foray occurred the destruction the duke’s vast stores 
St. Omer the English. The incident occurred, according 
contemporary chronicle, the following manner. When the 
duke Burgundy had prepared his great war array, consisting 
all the latest improvements the way siege gear and cannon, 
and was ready make serious start with his operations, there 
arrived letters, ostensibly from the king France, expressing 
great disapproval the expedition and commanding its instant 
abandonment. Upon their receipt the duke almost wept for 
annoyance, not suspecting that the dispatches were really 
forgery some his numerous enemies. Accordingly stored 
his siege train the enclosure the church St. Bertin 
St. Omer, until should resume his enterprise. But some 
traitors the town sold the means destroying the tackle 
the English. All the engines were burnt well large part 
the abbey St. Bertin, while the affair caused great terror 
throughout St. Omer. However, the chronicler adds with satis- 
faction, the traitors were detected and died with great 

This was October, and when the following month the 
duke appeared before the walls Calais, the English county 
levies were not needed supplement the effect the torrential 
rains and arctic cold upon the enterprise, which had been resumed 
half-hearted way. Orleans, with more respect for the 
contract than his shifty ally, had started long before, and had 
directed his main attack upon the formidable fortress Bourg, 
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the Garonne, one the bulwarks Bordeaux. But this 
southern attempt also ended disaster, and Orleans returned 
continue his contest with Burgundy. Later the same year 
occurred the assassination Orleans Paris, event which 
finally destroyed any semblance French unity. Burgundy 
became supreme France, and forced upon his rivals the formal 
reconciliation March 1409. But the Orleanist faction was 
only waiting for leader, and the want was supplied the 
marriage the young Charles Orleans the daughter 
Bernard, count Armagnac, whose leadership and name were 
accepted the revived Orleanist faction. The increasing 
unpopularity John the Fearless supplied the motive for 
coalition the French nobility, which was now formed for the 
suppression Burgundian influence court. Orleans and 
Armagnac were joined the dukes Berri, Bourbon, and 
Brittany. the strength this combination Orleans demanded 
the banishment Burgundy the instigator his father’s 
civil war ensued, and France was divided into two 
camps between which flowed the Loire. 

The Armagnacs depended upon the nobility the south and 
west the Burgundians looked for support the burghers 
Paris and the Flemish towns. Both parties almost simultaneously 
applied the English government for aid; but while the 
Armagnacs contented themselves with the request that 
assistance should granted their the duke Bur- 
gundy expected more substantial benefits. The English attitude 
was bound affected commercial and 
Burgundy immediately effected rapprochement with the Flemish 
towns whose sullen hostility his anti-English policy had 
hitherto been drag upon his actions. 1407 Sir Richard 
Aston and others had sought ensure the successful main- 
tenance the treaty, and the establishment surety system 
for the keeping the seas between the harbours Winchelsea 
and St. Valery and towards the north and east them; and 
their efforts had been followed the issue commission 
the English ambassadors negotiate the renewal the treaty 
for another year. This renewal was accomplished June 
with the additional benefit security upon the seas 
for English, French, and Flemish ships. For this latter measure 
Burgundy himself secured the ratification the king 
France October Four Members saw with 
lively satisfaction the way matters were tending, and 
July preceding granted their duke aid 108,000 


Chron. Religieux St. Denys, iv. 475. 
viii. 491. Ibid. 511. 
Ibid. 530; Proc. Privy Council, 310. 548. 
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crowns the occasion his joyous entry and for the great 
expenses bore the subject the commercial relations 
between England and Another bond sympathy 
between the Lancastrian kings and the dukes Burgundy was 
the great revival the crusading spirit the west, caused 
the ominous successes the Turks who had obtained more than 
foothold Europe. The presence John the Fearless and 
Henry Nicopolis has already been noticed. The sequel 
was correspondence between the two courts which the 
prospects the delivery from the Turkish sultan those 
immaniter, intolerabiliter, pro Christi fide op- 
pressis’ were discussed with interest. letter dated 
August 1409, definitely refused the suggestion the duke 
Burgundy that should suspend, account the crusade, his 
project war with France. alleged that the recent duplicity 
the French rendered such course out the question. spite 
recent reverses, significantly added, his faith divine pro- 
tection and the justice his cause had not abated one 
During all this time the commerce England and Flanders 

was receiving renewed attention from conference which 
assembled Calais November 1409, result which 
Henry published revised agreement England during the 
following month.” spite this, however, English merchants 
found abundant cause for complaint the over-vigorous reprisals 
conducted Flanders the instigation the duke Burgundy, 
who, they alleged, was not sufficiently careful distinguish 
between their lawful actions and the depredations committed 
December 1410 Henry proposed that revised 
treaty should drawn last for three years longer, since 
the existing treaty would expire June 1411.” came 
long letter from the Four Members intimating that restoration 
the Flemish vessels seized the English corsair, Longe 
Rye, would greatly facilitate the business the coming con- 
ference the king would able gauge the justice their plea 
from the list piracies which they had already furnished. Longe 
appears have been possession less than eleven Flemish 
ships. Like Chaucer’s shipman, nice conscience took 
keep. 

that faught, and hadde the hyer hond 

water sente hem hoom every 

With many tempest hadde his berd been shake. 

knew wel alle the havenes they were 

From Gootlond the cape Fynystere. 


Cart. Estaple Bruges, 463. 
Manuscrit Cotton, 276. Ibid. pp. 279, 283. 
286. pp. 288, 290, 291. 
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The Flemish communes had not the same advantage the 
English. The former possessed far larger merchant fleet, while 
English freebooters swarmed the Channel. The claims the 
Four Members appear this occasion have been favour- 
ably received, and the vessels were handed back amidst general 
expressions amity and desire for still closer union than 
had been effected the previous May 1411, 
Pickworth and Catterick, Henry’s ambassadors, wrote him 
say that they had agreed upon treaty for five years there 
was great ferment Bruges about some new acts piracy, 
and the citizens retained the earl Salisbury hostage.” 
the same time arrived letter from the merchants the 
staple Calais warning Henry not restore their detri- 
ment the Flemish ships, because they had very large counter- 
claim The Hollanders also appear have had 
their own grievances, for the count Hainault supported the 
plaint subject named Yewinsone Schiedam, and also 
directed the king’s attention the enterprise the men 
These letters well illustrate the difficulties 
rulers who possessed practically means enforcing their 
regulations upon their maritime subjects. From the point 
view part the community treaties commerce were 
much waste paper. Well might the author the Libel English 
Policy advise the safe-keeping the Channel remedy for 
the evils which afflicted peaceable traders, who, like the merchant 
the prologue the Canterbury Tales, the see were 
kept for any thing bitwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle.’ 
Meanwhile political affairs had been more exciting. Events 
had moved rapidly France, and the Lancastrian opportunity 
had arrived. Burgundians and Armagnacs were war, and all 
the portents favoured Anglo-Burgundian combination against 
Orleans. The inclinations Prince Henry and the Beauforts, 
who this time possessed the royal ear, directed the English 
attitude with regard the embassies from Burgundy and 
Orleans. September 1411 the prince dispatched return 
embassy, consisting the earl Arundel, Francis Courte, 
lord Pembroke, Hugh Mortimer, and John Catterick the 
duke Burgundy, with commission declare that the king 
approved his proposal for marriage between Prince Henry 
-and one his daughters, which should further bond between 
the English and Burgundians. The dower was also fixed, 
and the terms offensive alliance against France 
The duke came from Péronne Arras meet the 


Manuscrit Cotton, pp. 291-5. Ibid. 299. 
305. 
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English ambassadors, and gave them great reception then 
returned with the company Péronne, paying all their 
expenses and addition making them rich 

The Livre des Trahisons France envers Maison Bour- 
contemporary but unknown author, combines with 
fierce display Burgundian particularism intimate know- 
ledge the inner workings Anglo-Burgundian diplomacy 
this moment. Referring the Armagnac mission the writer 
says 


The princes France sent ambassadors into England, richly mounted, 
who had safe-conduct Bordeaux and thence reached England. They 
came unto roy engles gisoit They spoke 
the King bouche bouche’ and delivered their documents. The King, 
having heard their request for aid and alliance, answered that had 
truce with the Duke Burgundy cause son pais Flandres’ 
and could give present answer, but that would send information 
before the coming Easter whether would aid them not, upon which 
the Armagnacs returned France. 


The queen, Joanna Navarre, appears have played small 
part directing English policy, for she had strong Burgundian 
sympathies, and implored Henry not become involved the 
French quarrel except the side the duke Burgundy. 
Then, relates the chronicler, she went haste and privily wrote 
letters the duke Burgundy, which she sent esquire 
hers named Carman. Speedily Carman boarded ship which 
took him Sluys, whence arrived Bruges find that 
the duke Burgundy was Arras. hurried there and found 
the duke his hostel. The duke was much taken aback the 
contents the queen’s letters, but once instructed the 
bailli Amiens set watch for the Armagnac envoy who was 
England. This official was successful intercepting the 
messenger, and was brought before the king France along 
with Qyeen Joanna’s letters. The duke recommended that they 
should forestall the Armagnacs English alliance. 
result Burgundy made the proposals alluded above 
Henry IV. 

Carman was entrusted with the answer, and went Windsor, 
where found the king discussing full council the proposals 
the dukes Berri and Orleans. The king’s councillors were 
divided the question. Carman arrived when the conflict was 
height, and kneeling low before the king delivered his letters. 


Monstrelet, 79. 

Jean Sans Peur Dixiéme Compte Jehan Valery, pp. 383, 384. 

Edited Kervyn Lettenhove Chroniques relatives Histoire Belgique. 
The name extended the chronicle the editor from the first chapter. Geste 
des Ducs Bourgogne based this chronicle. 
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Henry Beaufort, bishop Winchester, read the contents aloud 
before the assembly 


With greeting the King and Queen England and their children, we, 
the King France, Duke Guienne and Duke Burgundy, make known 
you that you make alliance with the Duke Orleans honour will 
come it, for they aim the destruction France qui est chose pitoy- 
Grant year’s truce and send aid that war should 
afflict you will the like you, for est, car une amour requiert 


Then they all said, ‘It well written; wisdom Paris.’ 
The decision was then fixed for the next meeting London. 
The queen was hot against Armagnac, and bribery was used 
all round. She also used her arts night impress the king 
with the great honour which was being done him the marriage, 
and since she was ‘sy ferme tenir son oppinion’ the king 
and council had choice the matter. And according 
this account the affair was settled favour the duke 

Two English prelates immediately crossed St. Omer. 
Henry assembled 1,000 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers, and the 
force, under the command the Arundel and Sir Gilbert 
crossed Calais await the orders the duke 
Burgundy. This was before the end September 1411. 
Meanwhile Paris was beset the duke Orleans, who succeeded 
taking St. Denis October and commenced blockade. 
the 23rd Burgundy effected junction with the English 
Pontoise. duke entertained his allies and great 
amity prevailed, much that when the bad news arrived 
from Paris the earl Arundel exclaimed, Never fear, Lord, 
will send them English flies such abundance that their 
place will soon They then made for Paris. 
November force composed Burgundians, citizens Paris, 
and the whole the English contingent left the city the 
Porte St. Jacques and attacked the Armagnac entrenchments 
St. Cloud. The Orleanists were expelled with the loss about 
nine hundred men and retreated beyond the Loire, leaving 
Burgundy secure Paris. The English auxiliaries were dismissed 
December with gifts and honours, and retired Calais. 
St. Cloud was the presage the fighting alliance England and 
Burgundy against France which was become one the great 
features the first half the fifteenth century. The duke 
Burgundy seized upon the right policy almost accident. 
John the Fearless was cordial friend England, and the 
episode which ended the battle St. Cloud was only brought 

Itin. Jean Sans Peur, 384. Trahison, pp. 113 
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about the sharp competition the Armagnacs for English 
support. Even the last moment John was seriously con- 
templating another attack Calais, while English troops were 
already fighting both the Armagnac and Burgundian sides. 
During the campaign the negotiations for the marriage had 
hung fire, but January 1412 the duke sent ambassadors 
continue them, and February return commission 
proceeded the court Burgundy, headed the bishop 
Durham. Both embassies were concerned also with the affairs 

this moment there occurred sudden change the aspect 
English internal politics which ruined Prince Henry’s marriage 
project. Bishop Beaufort November 1411 proposed 
Henry that should resign the crown account ill health. 
The king took the suggestion with bad grace, and dismissed 
Thomas Beaufort from his position chancellor and the prince 
Wales from the presidency the council, where was replaced 
his brother Thomas, soon made duke Clarence, while 
Arundel became chancellor the room Beaufort. The 
Arundels were violently Armagnac for other reason than that 
their rivals supported Burgundy, and was this fact more 
than any fixed design the part Henry act make- 
weight French affairs that now made the English veer round 
the Armagnac side. This point was appreciated con- 
temporary writer, for makes distinction between the embassy 
which came 1411, fro the duc Bourgne unto the prince 
and that 1412, when ‘the duc Orleaunce sent 
ambassadors into England unto King Henry which the 
Armagnacs, quick discern the signs the times, offered the 
duchy Aquitaine stimulant the Arundel clique. 
May 1412 treaty these terms was concluded with the 
duke Orleans. John the Fearless high displeasure seems 
have instantly taken aggressive steps, having perceived the 
drift English affairs, for Henry wrote May, the 
and prudent burgomasters Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ypres stating that had received trustworthy information 
that their suzerain was about invade Guienne with intent 
damage our dear friends the Dukes Berri, Orleans, 
and Bourbon, and the Counts and 
This being so, wished know their intentions the matter, 
and whether they were going maintain the treaty which they 
had made with England partial independence him. The 
Flemish communes, who distrusted their duke and were not 
inaccessible English gold, sent back reassuring reply, and 


Foedera, viii. 728. 
Quoted from Harley manuscript Kingsford, Henry 75. 
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June the captain Calais was instructed proclaim the 
renewal the Anglo-Flemish truce the request the states 
Flanders. Similar instructions were issued the lieutenant 
Dover Castle, the warden the Cinque Ports, and the mayors 
Sandwich and Winchelsea. the treaty May with the 
Henry had undertaken that for the future neither 
nor his heirs would make any truce alliance with the 
duke Burgundy, his sons, brothers, any his German 
connexions whatsoever without the assent the duke Orleans. 
These promises were confirmed personally the king’s four 
sons, Henry, Thomas, John, and Humphrey, two days later. 
August John Burgundy sent Henry belated notice 
the effect that the king France had directed him dissolve 
his alliance with England; but events were proceeding apace, 
and Henry’s Orleanist connexion was destined short 
duration. was small gain for the prince Wales that the 
expedition under Thomas, duke Clarence, aid the Armagnacs 
proved decided failure. After few desultory wanderings 
Normandy, Clarence found that Orleans was already making 
overtures the enemy. The arrangement which the patriotic 
dukes eventually came was that the party which had invited 
the English into France should purchase their withdrawal. 
the following November Clarence withdrew into Aquitaine under 
these new conditions. The Anglo-Burgundian atmosphere was 
again clear, and remained until Humphrey Gloucester 
coveted the domains Jacqueline Hainault. 

Meanwhile Henry was dying and power returned the 
heir apparent, who immediately revived the negotiations for 
marriage alliance with Burgundy. The king passed away 
March 1413 and Henry took the reins government. 
few months later, September, the earl Warwick, the 
bishop St. Davids, and the Lord Scrope arrived Bruges 
inquire the intentions the duke Burgundy and resume 
the subject the marriage. They were accompanied 
stately train, sojourned Bruges until the 19th, and then 
returned But the alliance was not destined take 
place thus early; John the Fearless never hurried, prin- 
ciple, and death overtook him before had really made his 
mind the relative values Henry and the dauphin 
France. did the king England wait for him. The 
Armagnac princes had control the French king’s person 
and the capital. England resounded with the drums war. 
The king would claim his own; the usurping Valois length 
reached their term. The duke Bruges also revived 
his eye travelled far. All the posts from Bruges carried one 
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message the vassals Burgundy were not rally the lilies. 
Agincourt was Armagnac disaster. The affairs France 
were not those Burgundy. 

was singularly appropriate close the career John 
the Fearless that the decision which was reluctant arrive 
was effected, though indirectly, his enemies. His death 
the hand assassin the bridge Montereau 
September 1419 opened new epoch the relations 
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Walsingham and Burghley Queen 
Privy Council 


ALSINGHAM was introduced Burghley into the 

public service: did his first work for the Crown 
semi-official capacity under Burghley’s direction, and 
him undoubtedly owed his appointment ambassador 
France 1570, which marks the beginning his official 
During the period Walsingham’s service France the two 
men remained upon the most cordial and confidential terms. 
far can gathered from the letters which passed between 
them, their views upon matters public policy were sub- 
stantial true that Walsingham corresponded 
freely the same time with Leicester, whose hostility Burghley 
was well known English official circles, but there 
evidence that took any part this time the personal 
differences between his superiors. Although seems have 
won Leicester’s favour still insisted that was Burghley’s 
man. can say more’, wrote Burghley from Paris 
July 1572, but that owe myself and all that have your 
Lordship. hope your Lordship doth make account 
instance that was appointed the office principal secretary 
with seat the privy council 1573, shortly after his return 


Correspondance Mothe-Fénelon, iii. 275 (cited Sir Francis 
Walsingham und seine Zeit, 271). 

Most Walsingham’s correspondence while France was published Digges, 
The Compleat Ambassador (London, 1655). The book carelessly printed, especially 
those places where made reproduce passages cipher. Reference 
should made wherever possible the originals, most which are preserved 
the Public Record Office and among the Cotton MSS. the British Museum. 
few the letters given Digges are missing the original. Contemporary copies 
many will found the British Museum, Harleian MS. 260, and Stowe MS. 147. 
These, again, should used with caution. 

Cotton MS. Vespasian, vi, fo. 120 (not printed Digges). 

Leicester hints some share this letter Walsingham January 
1572/3: You know what opinion here you, and what place all men would 
have you unto, even for her Majesty’s sake; besides that, the place you already 
hold Councillor’s place and more than place for time, for oft times 
Councillors are not made partakers such matters you are acquainted withal.’ 
(Cotton MS. Vespasian, vi, fo. 261, printed Digges, 321, but misdated.) 
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Walsingham was then over forty years old, and his views 
upon the fundamental problems which confronted England 
were clearly defined. religion was radically protestant. 
The French ambassador London described him 
affectionné nouvelle Spanish agent pronounced 
him all heretics the His protestantism was indeed 
more extreme type than that which the Elizabethan establish- 
ment represented. had much more common with the 
puritans than with the Anglicans. But was precisian 
his theology. accepted the Anglican church because 
believed was the best which could obtained the time,’ 
and insisted that unity among the brethren was more important 


than the maintenance minor points difference matters 
faith and ritual. 


The time requireth [he observed] unity and perfect agreement rather 
them that make profession that truth which elsewhere impugned 
and hath mighty enemies and cruel wars enkindling against these 
days amongst our fellow members abroad. Our unity might strength 
ourselves and aid unto our neighbours, but shall like fall 
division among ourselves, must needs lie open the common enemy 
and our own fault hasten, rather call upon ourselves, our own 


Yet Walsingham plainly preferred unity upon the basis proposed 
the puritans, and could depended upon exert his 


Correspondance Mothe-Fénelon, iii. 275. 

Calendar State Papers, Spanish, Eliz., ii. 482. Champagney, who was sent 
over England the council state the Low Countries 1576, observed, 
n’est aultant calviniste que puritain’ (Gachard, Correspondance 
Philippe iii. 848). the same letter, dated March 1576, Champagney makes 
some interesting observations also about other members the English privy council. 

Walsingham wrote illuminating letter this subject March 1578 
William Davison when was Elizabeth’s agent the Low Countries. The Merchant 
Adventurers here [in England]’, wrote, ‘have acquainted with intended 
alteration the exercise common prayer there [in Antwerp], contrary to, 
least not agreeable with the received order the church this realm; and have 
also let understand that you are principal furtherer thereof. have thought 
good, therefore, one that wishes you well, let you understand that should 
come her Majesty’s ears would greatly kindle offence well against the said 
Adventurers for yielding such connivance, also against yourself for the furthering 
the same. not write this one that misliketh such form exercise 
only would have all reformation done public authority. were very 
dangerous that every man’s private zeal should carry sufficient authority reforming 
things amiss. Mr. Travers, your minister there, knoweth opinion that matter. 
you knew with what difficulty retain that have and that the seeking more 
might hazard (according man’s understanding) that which already have, you 
would then, Davison, deal warily this time when policy carrieth more sway than 
zeal. And yet have great cause thank God for that presently enjoy, having 
God’s word sincerely preached and the Sacraments truly administered. The rest 
lack are beg prayer and attend with patience.’ (Public Record Office, State 
Papers, Holland and Flanders, vi. 54.) 


Walsingham Randolph and Bowes, March 1577/8 (Harleian MS. 6992, 
no. 50). 
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influence steadily support their ideas. Sir Robert 
Naunton quaintly puts it, was one the great allayes the 
Austerian 

Walsingham’s religion coloured his whole view foreign 
policy. regarded religion the determining factor the 
diplomacy the times. For that reason pinned little faith 
alliances with catholic princes. commenting upon 
proposed treaty with Spain 1575 remarked, Surely, hardly 
will there follow any thorough reconciliation between unless 
can draw one unity religion, for Christ and Belial can 
hardly urged Elizabeth instead throw herself 
heart and soul into the support rebellious protestants both 
France and the Low Countries. 


What juster cause [he asked] can prince that maketh profession 
the Gospel have enter into wars than when seeth confederacies 
made for the rooting out the Gospel and religion All 
creatures are created advance God’s therefore, when this glory 
called question, league nor policy can excuse all means 
seek not the defense the same, yea, with his 


was, indeed, quite prepared sacrifice English interests 
for the sake what considered the greater cause. Above 
all things,’ wrote one occasion, wish God’s glory and next 
the Queen’s reality identified the two. his 
thinking the interests England and the interests protestant- 
ism large were one and the same. There good deal truth 
Naunton’s statement that was chief those that laid the 
foundation the Dutch and French wars 

Burghley was more opportunist religious matters. 
Walsingham had fled abroad when Roman catholicism was 
established England under Mary; Burghley had con- 
formed. Although was doubt protestant choice, 
his religion did not play the part shaping his policies which 
did with his colleague. helping Elizabeth establish her 
church England had been chiefly guided reasons state. 
For reasons state also insisted, like her, keeping the 
via media. accepted the principle established church 
political necessity, and regarded dissent dangerous kind 


Fragmenta Regalia (ed. Arber), 37. 

Kervyn Lettenhove, Relations politiques des Pays-Bas Angleterre 
Régne Philippe vii. 402. 

State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, cxxxvi, fo. 461. This paper not signed 
dated. written the hand one Walsingham’s secretaries, and there can 
little doubt that was the author it. 

Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1569-71, no. 1139. names Burghley 
the person whom this letter was addressed, but the context clearly points Leicester. 

Fragmenta Regalia, 37. Camden speaks Walsingham most sharp 
maintainer the purer (English translation, London, 1635, 394). 
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rebellion. was intolerant catholic recusants, almost 
equally intolerant puritan But his persecu- 
tion both was singularly free from religious animus. Probably 
never accurately gauged others the strength religious 
zeal which never experienced himself. For that reason 
never wholly favoured foreign policy which depended largely 
for its success upon the religious zeal Dutch Calvinists and 
French Huguenots. inclined rather discount the force 
religion continental affairs and follow course policy 
abroad which was based upon the inveterate antagonism 
France and Spain. was, fact, Politique. contrast 
with Walsingham preferred national considerations before 
religious ones. 

this difference point view between the two men 
upon the fundamental question the times lay the seeds 
division which inevitably developed into open opposition upon 
matters public policy Walsingham’s influence the privy 
council increased. Champagney, Flemish agent London, 
noted early signs this 1576. gathered from the gossipers 
about the court that Burghley was growing wary Walsingham, 
who was beginning encroach far upon his Some 
Dutch who were London the same year begging 
help from Elizabeth, complained that Burghley had been the 
only obstacle this Holland service persuading her Majesty 
from the whereas Walsingham ‘had dealt honestly 
with them from the the breach between the 
two was beginning open where their divergence views was 


most marked, namely, upon the question assisting protestant 
rebels. 


Such, least, was Burghley’s attitude public. Edward Dering attacked 
Burghley 1572 for his hostile attitude towards Cartwright (cf. Strype’s Annals, 
ii. 483). There can little doubt that Burghley was partly responsible for the 
harsh measures taken towards separatists (cf. Frere, Hist. the English Church 
For Burghley’s part the examination Barrow compare Arber, 
The Martin Marprelate Controversy, pp. the other hand, David Lloyd 
points out his Worthies (ed. 1670, 477), Walter Travers, man clearly 
Cartwright’s persuasion, was for time Burghley’s domestic chaplain and the tutor 
his son. This would seem indicate that Burghley was privately good deal more 
closely sympathy with the puritan nonconformists than let appear his public 
bearing towards them. 

This passage Champagney’s letter (cited above, 35, rather obscurely 
worded, but the sense plain: Quand Cecel, grand-trésorier Angleterre, 
mesme inclination rendra facile, veult user, qui somme faict travail 


toutes affaires Walsingen (j’en escript aultrefois), quel convient avec 
dernier que pour religion, s’il n’est aultant calviniste que puritain, tel peult 
estre encoires pis, ennemi des estrangiers, intéressable, qui tient que dict 
Grand-Trésorier garde une pensée, car commence fort sur son crédit, 
qui est jeusne, travaillé goustes aultres indispositions.’ 


William Herle Burghley, March 1575/6 (Cal. State Papers, Foreign, Eliz., 
1575-7, no. 668). 
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Two years later Bernardino Mendoza, Spanish ambassador 


London, unusually shrewd observer, wrote the king 
Spain 


Although there are seventeen Councillors, with the two secretaries, 
Hatton and the new ones, the bulk the business really depends upon the 
Queen, Leicester and Walsingham and Cecil, the latter whom, though 
takes part the resolutions them virtue his office, absents himself 
many occasions, opposed the Queen’s helping the [Dutch] 
rebels and thus weakening her own position. does not wish break 
with Leicester and Walsingham the matter, they being very much 
wedded the States [of the Low Countries]. They urge the business 
under the cloak religion, which Cecil cannot well oppose. Nor can 
afford make enemies them they are well supported. Some the 
Councillors are well disposed towards your Majesty, but Leicester, whose 
spirit Walsingham, highly favoured the Queen, notwithstanding 
his bad character, that centres his hands and those his friends 
most the business the country.” 


Here again testimony the fact that Burghley and Walsing- 
ham were separating upon the Dutch question. 
observed also that Walsingham, his opposition Burghley, 
was joining forces with Leicester. This alliance had the effect 
strengthening Walsingham’s position considerably. Leicester 
was poor statesman, and his zeal for protestantism was probably 
its origin political rather than religious, but his commanding 
place the queen’s affections made him one the mostinfluential 
councillors the court circle. doubt this was the element 
him which attracted Walsingham. Leicester’s support promised 
win for his ideas consideration court which they could 
hardly otherwise have obtained. Leicester, his part, was 
probably impelled towards Walsingham his old desire turn 
Burghley out power. For that reason had joined with 
Norfolk’s crypto-catholic party 1569. Norfolk’s failure, and the 
dissolution his party which attended his execution 1572, 
had left Leicester for the time being disfavour. undertook 
now strengthen his position against his rival alliance 
with the strong man among the radical protestants, intending 
exploit their strength for his own purposes Walsingham 
intended exploit his court influence the interests 
puritanism. 

not surprising find that these divisions, partly religious 
and partly personal, between the most influential councillors 


Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., ii. 486. About two months after this 
Mendoza wrote Philip’s secretary, can assure you that the Earl Sussex 
sincerely attached his Majesty’s interests, and Cecil also, though not openly.’ 
went recommend that attempt made bribe them, together with 
Sir James Crofts, support Spanish interests (ibid. ii. 
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communicated themselves the privy council large. From 
1578 onward two groups are discernible among the councillors, 
one which supported Burghley’s views and the other those 
which Leicester and Walsingham combined 
Generally speaking, upon disputed questions public policy 
the council split along this line cleavage. would perhaps 
misleading speak these groups political parties. They 
possessed nothing like party organization the modern sense 
the term. Yet each group had its leader and its programme, 
which each lent fairly consistent support. 

Burghley’s views, and considerable extent his antagonism 
Leicester, were shared the older members the privy 
council. Sussex, the lord chamberlain, hated Leicester with all 
the fervour passionate nature. Like Burghley, Sussex was 
protestant. Like Burghley also, his protestant zeal had been 
tempered period catholic conformity under Mary. 
was skilful diplomatist, gallant soldier, and accomplished 
courtier; and was related the queen through his 
mother. For all these reasons enjoyed considerable amount 
the royal favour. Throughout his life was constant 
advocate Burghley’s Lord Hunsdon, Elizabeth’s 
first cousin, belonged the same party. After Sussex died, 
1583, Burghley seems have tried make use Hunsdon 
counterpoise Leicester court, ‘though God wot’, 
Walsingham wrote bearing testimony the fact, but 
weak Among the other councillors, Lincoln, the lord 


the 8th November 1578 Sussex took occasion assure Burghley that 
would all occasions ‘stick near you your shirt your back’ (Lodge, 
Illustrations British History, ii. 

This quotation from draft letter which Walsingham sent William 
Davison Scotland the 12th July 1584. The letter sent differed some 
particulars from the original draft. excellent example Walsingham’s 
caution that the draft uses arbitrary signs indicate the names persons 
spoken about. Fortunately there sufficient degree similarity between the 
form the draft and the letter actually sent make possible determine from 
the latter the meaning these arbitrary signs the draft. This will appear from 
comparison the two. The letter sent reads follows, the passages italics 
being written cipher: ‘Touching the bye course between Lord Hunsdon and 
Arran, there nothing help but time and trial. You know Lord Hunsdon’s 
whose propinquity blood doth somewhat prevail enable his credit 
more harm than good. And yet herein should not greatly prevail were not 
countenanced the Lord Treasurer who dealeth strangely the matter Scotland. 
find that men begin look the sun rising and therefore will behoove her Majesty 
make much faithful servants’ (State Papers, Scotland, xxxv, no. 54). The 
draft runs follows Touching the bye you know [Lord Hunsdon’s] 
passion, whose propinquity blood doth somewhat prevail here especially being 
countenanced [Burghley], who doth use [Hunsdon] weak counterpoise 
against [Leicester], though, God wot, but weak one. [Burghley] hath 
always liked entertain courses which groweth from lack resolution him, 
which pray God may not the destruction England’ (State Papers, Scotland, 
no. 55). The names brackets are own insertions. There can doubt 
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admiral, who had also conformed under Mary,” Bacon, Burghley’s 
brother-in-law, and Sir James who was later imprisoned 
for treasonable dealings with Spain, were the same party. 
were Whitgift, Cobham, and Buckhurst, who were created 


councillors 1586 for the express purpose counterbalancing 


the influence Leicester’s doubt the fact that most 
these men were older than their colleagues had something 
with their conservative tendencies. Several them had received 
their political training and shaped their religious views before 
the accession Elizabeth. 

Those the opposing group were ardent protestants, most 
them younger men, almost all them without political 
experience when Elizabeth came the throne. Leicester was 
their most powerful advocate the court and the council, but 
Walsingham formulated their programme and, adroit manage- 
ment his capricious ally, directed their policy. Among the 
peers numbered Leicester’s brother, Warwick, and the earl 
Bedford. Warwick naturally followed his brother’s fortunes. 
Bedford, who was Warwick’s father-in-law, was zealous 
protestant, and had been refugee the Continent during 
Mary’s reign. Among the commoners Walsingham was the most 
conspicuous, but was certainly more enthusiastic his 
protestant attachment than was Sir Francis Knollys. 
Walsingham, Knollys had been refugee abroad under Mary, and 
like him also had come back more radically protestant than ever, 
and was perhaps the most outspoken all the council his 


that D.C. stands for Hunsdon and for Burghley. Possibly H., which have 
interpreted Hunsdon, may stand for Hatton, although seems much more 
likely that also refers Hunsdon. take Leicester from the context, 
the suggestion the initial letter, and from the fact also that Leicester would the 
man, above all others, against whom Burghley would wish use counterpoise. 

Lincoln’s attitude comes out strongly letter Burghley March 
1585, which explains that certain visit which had paid the French 
ambassador was purely friendly nature, and that harboured treacherous 
designs nor had spoken the ambassador about anything which might not pub- 
lished before the world. adds that since Leicester disliked his intimacy with the 
ambassador had done all could break off the acquaintance. Lincoln concludes 
follows: These treacheries overthrow noble houses which never were false nor 
spotted, slander the innocent persons against whom they can truly allege cause 
suspicion, impoverish those which are already almost ruined with hard dealings 
cunning and wicked women, the living God will revenge the wrong, whom must 
appeal for redress’ (State Papers, Domestic, clxxvii, no. 41). Some uncertain light 
may gathered from this letter the view Leicester’s methods held his 
opponents. 

Compare the article him the Dictionary National Biography. After 
Leicester’s death, Crofts’ son Edward was charged before the privy council with 
having compassed Leicester’s death conjuration (cf. Strype’s Annals, ii. 615), 
but nothing apparently came it. 

Chateauneuf Mary Stuart, February 1586 (State Papers, Mary Stuart, 
xvii, no. 24); and Thomas Morgan Mary Stuart, March 1585/6 (ibid. xvii, 
no. 31). 
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criticism the established church. The fact that had married 
Elizabeth’s first cousin perhaps gave him kind warrant 
for his frankness. Leicester, Warwick, Bedford, Walsingham, 
and Knollys together formed the nucleus aggressively 
protestant party the council. some sense one might speak 
them family compact, because they were all related 
observe also that with the exception Hunsdon all the impor- 
tant additions which were made the privy council between 
1573 and 1586 belonged the same There can little 
doubt that this fact was due Leicester’s influence with the 
queen.” Burghley himself ruefully admitted 

During most the period under consideration, Leicester 
and his partisans commanded numerical preponderance the 
council. Elizabeth’s policy had been determined counting 
heads that body, Leicester and Walsingham for eight nine 
years would have controlled the destinies England. This, 
however, was not the case, because the queen followed the advice 
her council only when suited her, and was much more often 
odds with the ardent protestants than accord with them. 
Yet indirectly the sentiments her council large must have 


Warwick was Leicester’s brother; Bedford’s daughter Anne was Warwick’s 
wife; Knollys’s daughter Lettice married Walsingham’s daughter Frances 
married Sir Philip Sidney, Leicester’s nephew. 

These were Dr. Thomas Wilson, appointec privy councillor 1577, Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, appointed 1578, Sir Thomas Bromley 1579, and Lord Howard 
Effingham 1583 1584. Wilson was ardent protestant. Howard’s sympathies 
were plainly with the party war. (The Dictionary National Biography asserts that 
Howard was made lord chamberlain 1574, which obviously wrong, because Sussex 
held that office until his death 1583. Howard was probably appointed late 1583 
early 1584: cf. Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 513). Bromley was 
Leicester’s candidate for lord keeper after Sir Nicholas Bacon’s death, and secured the 
appointment spite Burghley’s opposition (ibid. ii. 658, 663). for Hatton, 
remained close friend and staunch supporter long they were associated 
the council. 

The Spanish ambassador wrote his master January 1582 that Elizabeth 
herself had confessed that she could hardly overthrow Leicester ‘as had taken 
advantage the authority she had given him place kinsmen and friends his 
almost every post and principal place the kingdom (ibid. iii. 267). 

Burghley wrote William Herle August 1585: could not omit 
answer notable, absurd, manifest lie, which that Councillors are forced seek 
hands means for their suits. were considered how and upon whom for these 
late years all manner offices good and bad, spiritual and temporal, have been 
bestowed, whom the persons benefited belong and who they follow will 
easily judged how rarely have dealt therein. know credit such 
cases mean, and others find earnest and able obtain anything, that 
utterly forbear move for any, whereupon many good friends justly 
challenge unwise that set place neither man nor woman the chamber 
without,’ &c. (State Papers, Domestic, clxxx, no. 42). This letter, which were 
folded many previous letters Burghley Herle, endorsed: ‘1585. Letters 
from the Burghley, Treasurer England, found amongst his writings and 
brought the Earl Leicester the death Herle.’ 
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had considerable weight with her. Furthermore, after the death 
Secretary Smith 1577, both the principal secretaries were 
Leicester’s persuasion. This gave him very considerable 
advantage, because the secretaries, Walsingham particularly, were 
responsible for the correspondence which passed and from 
government agents home and abroad. Theoretically they 
merely acted for the queen, practically they could and did 
largely determine the character the instructions which subor- 
dinate officials received and the character the reports which 
these officials made the queen. They had good deal 
also with the appointment these officials. Indeed, most 
the public servants the Crown, particularly those employed 
abroad, were little more than agents Walsingham, and their 
conduct office was largely determined the actual 
administration the government his party clearly dominated 
the situation. 

not surprising find the influence these parties 
work the imposition the religious settlement upon the 
country. Walsingham’s party was evidently much less tolerant 
its attitude towards the catholics than its opponents 
Burghley’s party, the other hand, was much more severe 
dealing with protestant nonconformity. The puritans regarded 
Walsingham their best friend England. How far and 
Leicester were responsible for mitigating the severity their 
persecution difficult say. But worth noting that they 
were not very rigorously dealt with until the last decade 
Elizabeth’s reign, when their two most powerful advocates had 
passed from the 

foreign affairs the partisan spirit the council displayed 
itself clearly for the first time, has been remarked already, 


Sir Edward Stafford, ambassador France, who was exception the 
general rule and looked Burghley rather than Walsingham, complained more 
than once Walsingham’s attempts bring him into ‘bondage’. wish God’, 
Stafford wrote Burghley June 1585, Secretary would look better into 
But perceive that must either write things they not, 
know others have done, and please their humors, else must subject the 
hard interpretation anything write’ (State Papers, France, xiv, fo. 30). 

Burghley’s opposition the catholics seems have been based purely upon 
political grounds. set forth his views his famous pamphlet, The Execution 
Justice England’. Walsingham and the protestants, the other hand, although 
they justified the persecution the catholics the same grounds, were probably 
stimulated their anti-catholic attitude religious animus. cannot without 
significance that the catholics singled out Leicester the principal object their 
attack. Compare the notable tirade, wrongly attributed Robert Parsons, called 
Leicester’s Commonwealth 

Brownist petition the year 1593 reference made Walsingham, 
who died 1590, such terms make quite clear that they him 
one their advocates the past. The petition printed full Burrage, 
The Early English Dissenters, ii. 113 see especially 120. 
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the debates over Elizabeth’s policy towards the Dutch rebels 
The division was even more sharply drawn 
connexion with the Anjou marriage negotiations, which began 
occupy most the queen’s attention towards the end the 
year 1578. this tortuous courtship Elizabeth, she had any 
definite policy, managed conceal even from her most intimate 
advisers. Burghley, after some hesitation, came the conclusion 
that she really wished marry her French suitor, and became 
consequence supporter the match. trouble 
with Spain, seemed him fhe obvious way secure French 
alliance. Furthermore, the queen were safely married 
another, the dangerous possibility her marrying Leicester 
would finally removed, and all probability his influence 
court would considerably diminished. From every point 
view the marriage seemed Burghley desirable, and his views 
were shared Sussex and probably the others his 
Leicester opposed the match vigorously, and laying stress 
upon the serious consequences protestantism which might 
follow marriage between the queen and Roman catholic 
prince, ranged the radical protestants his side. would 
interesting know how far was responsible for the famous 
letter which his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, wrote the queen 
this and how far created the antagonism the 


December 1581 Mendoza wrote Philip II, The Treasurer 
proposed [in meeting the privy council] that would, under the circumstances, 
advisable seek the friendship your Majesty, tranquillizing affairs the Nether- 
lands and confirming the alliance with your Majesty. The object this was sound 
the other Councillors the subject. The Lord Chancellor [Bromley] approved the 
idea, did also the Admiral [Lincoln] and Sir James Crofts the Comptroller, all 
whom agreed with Cecil, whilst Leicester, Hatton, Knollys, the Treasurer the 
Household, and Walsingham were different (Cal. State Papers, Span., 
Eliz., 249). Mendoza hinted further that though Sussex declined commit himself 
was pretty clearly the same party. 

The most precise statement Burghley’s views found the draft 
letter the queen, dated January 1578/9 (Cal. Hatfield MSS. ii. 308). There 
can little doubt that Burghley was responsible for this letter, although the draft 
the hand his son, Sir Thomas Cecil. The testimony the Spanish ambassador 
London the whole indicates Burghley supporter the marriage (Cal. 
State Papers, Span., Eliz., ii. 662, 702 84). Venetian ambassador Paris, 
whose opinion reflects perhaps the views held the French court, declared that the 
council was divided, ‘one party siding with Lord Robert, who does not approve 
the marriage, and the other party with the Treasurer, who does approve and advises 
(Cal. State Papers, Ven., Eliz., 646). With the exception the draft cited 
above, Burghley’s own statements are non-committal. Sussex was ardent supporter 
the match (Lodge, ii. Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 
274-5). Mendoza mentions Sir James Crofts among ‘the ministers most favour 
the marriage 84). The Dictionary National Biography represents Hunsdon 
the same opinion (article Carey’). can find statement Lincoln’s 
attitude, but presumably was accord with Burghley. 

This letter has been many times reprinted. will found the Sidney 
Papers, 287-92. Sir Edward Stafford, English ambassador France, 
hostile Leicester’s faction, makes interesting comment Sidney letter 
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match puritan London which found expression John 
Stubbs’s notable tirade.* all events the council was frankly 
divided the point, frankly divided that Venetian ambas- 
sador Paris could bear testimony the 
enemies did their best discredit his influence telling the 
queen his secret marriage with Lettice Knollys, and for the 
moment succeeded but failed the Leicester was not 
able prevent the French match, but turned the whole matter 
the furtherance his foreign policy inducing the queen 
subsidize Anjou fight the battles the Dutch rebels over- 

The antagonism between the two parties found expression 
another event which happened the same time. Late 
September 1580 Drake sailed into Plymouth harbour, after his 
long voyage round the world, with ship full Spanish treasure. 
The Spanish ambassador once demanded that the plunder 
should restored its rightful owners and the plunderer 
punished and his party, who were 
afraid that serious consequences might ensue, were favour 
making restitution. and Walsingham dissented. 
Apart from the fact that they had money invested the enter- 
prise, they were opposed making any concession whatever 
Spain. they were prepared defy Philip the Dutch 
wars, they were equally prepared defy him the high seas. 
Their sentence was and remained for open war with Spain. 
Elizabeth did not share their bellicose purposes, but she was 
eager for her share the spoils. The consequences were 
that restitution was not made and that Drake 
honoured. Once more Leicester and Walsingham had triumphed 
over their opponents and advanced step further their policy 
hostility towards 

They urged the queen dispatch Drake against the Spaniards 
again command expedition support the cause the 


Burghley August 1584. Stafford writes from France that hears, 
out favour with the queen and that Walsingham has sent him message 
assuring him that this was which message somewhat suspicious 
because Sir Philip Sidney, whose letter have sent your Honour see, some- 
what, but not the same terms, writ me. The gentleman [Sidney] love 
very well and had not been bad school, which may corrupt any good nature, 
could trust him very well, but all things hanging together, more than half 
afraid that made but stale take bird withal’ (State Papers, France, xii, 
fo. 133). 

Discoveries Gaping Gulf whereinto England like swallowed 
another French marriage, the Lord forbid not the banes letting her Majesty 
see the sin and the punishment thereof.’ 

See above, 43, 31. 

Hume, Courtships Queen Elizabeth, 209. 

Froude, Hist. England, xi. 559 (1870). 

Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, 310 
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Portuguese pretender, Don Antonio, the Azores. Elizabeth was 
not disposed far that, and the enterprise came 
favoured the party war. Walsingham 
succeeded unravelling the Throgmorton plot late the year 
1583, and found conclusive evidence that Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador London, had been implicated it. This served 
confirm what had been insisting upon for years, that Spain 
was not trusted. The immediate consequence was another 
triumph for his policy open hostility. was ordered 
leave the Diplomatic relations between Spain and 
England were severed, and the way prepared for Leicester’s 
expedition the Low Countries the following year. 

But before the Dutch question found its ultimate solution the 
partisan spirit the council had revealed itself connexion 
with Elizabeth’s policy other quarters. appeared, for 
instance, rather striking form the relations between 
England and Scotland after the raid Ruthven 1582. 
doubt Elizabeth was partly responsible for that coup Etat. 
had the effect restoring the pre-eminence the English 
protestant party the northern kingdom, which had suffered 
eclipse during the period Aubigny’s ascendancy.” 
tunately for England the term Ruthven and his friends was 
short one. Before year passed Captain James Stewart, earl 
Arran, whose friendship for England was means certain, 
had won Aubigny’s place the king’s regard. Elizabeth was 
much alarmed that she sent Walsingham himself Scotland 
consider the situation. came back with very bad opinion 
James and the state his feelings towards 
became apparent the English council that some further 
measures must taken secure the postern gate 

Upon the question what should done the council divided. 
Walsingham, when was Scotland, had talked with the 
leaders the English party there, and had found them apt 
for new raid the Ruthven type Elizabeth would give 
was strongly favour this Burghley his 


pp. 323 seqq. 

Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 513. perhaps worth noting that the 
committee the privy council which served formal notice upon Mendoza leave 
England did not include Lord Burghley. Walsingham, because his skill Italian, 
was the chief spokesman that occasion. 

Hume Brown, History Scotland, ii. 187-8. 

Der Kampf Schottland, pp. 120 seqq. 

Froude, xi. 601. 

Cf. Walsingham Leicester, September 1583: This bearer dispatch with 
all speed with offer that may make good effect please her Majesty take 
hold thereof. this occasion neglected, farewell Scotland’ (Cotton MS. Caligula, 
ix, fo. 95). 
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followers, however, were opposed violent measures.“ Their 
influence was strong enough prevent Elizabeth from doing 
anything behalf the English party. consequence, the plot 
which had been arranged for the overthrow Arran ended 
flat failure. Ruthven lost his head; his confederates escaped 
over the border England. The events which follow, though 


not great significance themselves, supply key the. 


attitude the parties the council towards Scotland this time. 
Arran was once again supreme. Once again the council had two 
views about dealing with him. The aggressive element favoured 
the encouragement further plots against him. Accordingly 
through Davison, the English agent Scotland, man deep 
Walsingham’s confidence, secret negotiations were opened with the 
commander the castle Edinburgh induce him deliver 
that stronghold into the hands the English The 
conservative element, the other hand, had notion that 
Arran might won over policy friendly towards England. 
They accordingly proposed open negotiations with Arran 
through Lord Walsingham did not hesitate express 
the draft letter which thought well modify 
somewhat before sending, contrives throw good deal 
light his attitude towards the conservative party. 


You know [he wrote] Hunsdon’s passion, whose propinquity blood 
[to the queen] doth somewhat prevail here, especially being countenanced 
Burghley, who doth use Hunsdon counterpoise against Leicester, 
though God wot but weak one. Burghley hath always liked 
entertain courses which groweth from lack him, which 
pray God may not prove the destruction 


month later Walsingham wrote Davison another letter 
the same subject, which discloses the religious differences lying 
the root the division the council. informed Davison 
that was trying get him recalled, fearing that Lord Hunsdon 
would work his disgrace remained. The reason which 
Walsingham assigned for the antagonism Hunsdon and his 
party was Davison’s zeal the cause the Scottish preachers 
who had into England after Ruthven’s 


The policy they proposed follow was doubt that which Walsingham 
hinted the letter Leicester just cited. hear there course hand 
with Arran and the Colonel [Stuart], wherein Mr. Rawley used for instrument.’ 

Cf. Walsingham Davison, July 1584 (State Papers, Scotland, xxxv, no. 54). 

Mauvissiére, French ambassador London, wrote Mary Stuart November 
1583, hear Arran has some cabal with Lord Hunsdon for the marriage the 
King your son with daughter Lord Howard’ (State Papers, Mary Stuart, 
xii, no. 92). This evidently another aspect the which Walsingham 
wrote Leicester September. Cf. Lang, History Scotland, ii. 304. 

See above, 39, 19. 


Walsingham Davison, August 1580: ‘It will fit hereafter that such 
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The project seize Edinburgh castle failed, and the 
which was followed instead was soon abandoned. The 
next year the exiled leaders the English party returned 
Scotland, and without any bloodshed accomplished Arran’s over- 
throw, and paved the way for alliance between England and 
Scotland which was least strong enough keep the postern 

gate safe during the dangerous days when the Spanish Armada 
was English waters. The attitude Burghley’s followers 
1584 is, however, worth noting. Hunsdon gave expression 


heartily sorry see two principal councillors [evidently Leicester 
and Walsingham] have small care her Majesty’s estate, for their 
private causes lose her Majesty king, the one for malice that 
was not used looked for, which they say was long himself, the 
other ambition because not made the instrument this action, 
else there further matter worse than 


The ambiguous phrase the end this sentence probably 
contains vague hint another matter indirectly associated with 
Scottish affairs, namely the question the succession the 
English throne. This was subject displeasing the 
herself that very little public mention was made during her 
lifetime. Yet was matter primary importance England 
large and her privy council particular. course Mary 
Stuart was the nearest blood, but she was sickly, prison, 
and too dangerous protestantism England thought 
of. she died before Elizabeth, seemed likely, her title would 
pass James was protestant, but was also, 
sixteenth-century eyes, foreigner. That constituted serious 
objection. Therefore the claims three others England came 
for some consideration. There was Arabella Stewart, James’s 
niece, the next the Scottish line James were debarred. 
There was Edward Seymour, son Catherine Grey, the repre- 
sentative the Suffolk claims. There was also the earl 
Huntingdon, who traced claim through the house Pole, 
from George, duke Clarence, brother Edward IV. There 
were others well, but these were the only persons who were 
all seriously considered the time. Burghley himself was 


instruments employed that realm [Scotland] Lord Hunsdon shall like of. 
Mr. Robert Cary more apt for the place than yourself who are held for man 
suspected, what outward show soever they make, respect the favour they know 
you bear the poor distressed ministers, who receive very small comfort here. 
This may proceed, the Bishop Saint Andrews says, from one sent with letters 
the Archbishop, and some the clergy here, who have prevailed with the Queen, 
they are neither suffered preach, nor man may harbour them for fear offence. 


Thus you see how kindly they are dealt with that have best deserved our 
(State Papers, Scotland, xxxvi, no. 15). 
xxxvi, no. 72. 
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disposed maintain the claims the Suffolk line.” view, 
however, the fact that Elizabeth frowned upon the idea, 
was not over-strong its support. There are some indications 
that was beginning lean this time towards the king 
Scots, and Walsingham believed that his by-practice through 
Hunsdon with Arran was influenced these considerations. 
Commenting that matter Davison, Walsingham wrote, 
find that men begin look the sun rising and therefore 
will behoove her Majesty make much faithful subjects.’ 

Walsingham and his party pretty clearly opposed the 
claims the king Scots and supported those the earl 
Huntingdon, who was Leicester’s brother-in-law and staunch 
Mendoza declared that the time the Ruthven 
raid Leicester and his partisans had planned put both James 
and his mother out the way, order make Huntingdon’s 
succession certain. The evidence this point, however, not 
quite conclusive Mr. Andrew Lang believed 
The fact that Leicester this juncture was indulging by- 
practices his own, which Walsingham and the rest his 
followers were not Leicester seems have been 
possessed the same passion for connecting the Dudleys 
marriage with the Crown that had been the undoing his father. 
Late 1582 Mendoza reported that was the look-out 
marry his son Arabella whom the thought 
had better claim than Huntingdon the succession. This 
scheme course contemplated the exclusion James and his 
mother. little later Mendoza reported again that Leicester 
was planning marry his step-daughter James 
The whole matter is, however, uncertain and the evidence 
far from trustworthy. There can, however, little doubt that 
the question the succession was, even this time, another 
one the many issues which divided the two parties the 
privy council. 

Associated with the problem Scotland the one hand 
and with the problem the succession the other was the 
problem Mary Stuart. Ever since 1568 Mary had been virtually 


Hume, The Great Lord Burghley, 140. Compare also the interesting state- 
ment this subject the Cal. State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., addenda, 1580-1625, 
pp. 406-8, together with the observations Mothe-Fénelon, the French ambassador 
London, 1569 (Correspondance ii. 123). 

See above, 39, 19. 

Hume, supra; cf. Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 264, 400. 

iii. 400. Lang, op. cit. 286. 

Walsingham Davison, August 1584: fear Leicester hath some dealings 
underhand there [in Scotland]. have charged him withal, but denieth it. And 
have, Ashton the man who, God wot, but weak instrument’ (State Papers, 
Scotland, xxxvi, no. 15). The names italics are cipher the original. 

Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 451, 477. 
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prisoner England. Probably Elizabeth had consented 
send her the block directly after the discovery the Ridolfi 
plot, parliament urged her Burghley and Walsingham 
would have been equally well But Elizabeth, for 
many reasons, hesitated so. consequence, Mary was 
harboured England for years under conditions which allowed 
her encourage plot after plot designed her catholic friends 
for her release and the destruction her rival. Under these 
circumstances the possibility her succeeding the English 
throne became matter increasing concern the English 
councillors. There could doubt that she did succeed 
she would give short shrift those who had worked against her. 
not surprising, therefore, find that some the more 
circumspect the councillors began reconsider their attitude 
towards her and make some preparations against possible 
contingencies. Upon this point, again, there are signs divi- 
sion the council, and Burghley and Walsingham are found 
once more opposite sides. 

There are some grounds for the belief that Burghley, towards 
the end Mary’s life least, was labouring create among her 
friends the idea that was not altogether hostile her. Men- 
doza declared late 1582 that the lord treasurer was opposing her 
removal from the care the earl Shrewsbury more rigorous 
Mary herself was clearly counting upon his friendly 
disposition The Spanish ambassador Paris early 
1587 was the opinion that Burghley still preserved his 
heart her cause,™ and later asserted that 
had publicly declared against her The Venetian 
ambassador Paris ascribed her death the fact that was 
temporarily out There evidence also that one 
Walsingham’s agents cherished similar view the 
conspicuous part which Burghley played both the conduct 
Mary’s trial and expediting her execution, difficult 
believe that these views his attitude towards her had any 


Cf. The Bardon Papers (Camden Soc. 1909), appendix 120. 

Burghley wrote Walsingham May 1572 reference the proceedings 
parliament against Mary: doubt not but others certify you our Parliament 
proceedings wherein there can found more soundness than the common house, 
but the highest person [Elizabeth] such slowness the offers surety and such 
stay resolution, seemeth God not pleased that the surety shall succeed. 
lament that secretly cannot forbear’ (Digges, Compleat Ambassador, 203). 

Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 432. 

Cf. Mary Stuart the Archbishop Glasgow, July 1586 vi. 381) 
Mary Stuart July 1586 (ibid. vi. 427); Burghley Stafford, 
October 1586 (Murdin, State Papers, 569). 

State Papers, Span., Eliz., iv. iv. 48. 

State Papers, Ven., Eliz., ii. 250. 

Letter Book Sir Amias Paulet, 235. 
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foundation fact. Nevertheless seems likely that had some- 
thing with setting them afloat. The truth probably that 
was trying play safe game. wished far possible 
friends once with the Outs and Ins. Once before, after 
Edward the Sixth’s death, had had maintain nice balance 
between Lady Jane Grey and another catholic Mary. had 
come out that situation the great damage his consistency, 
but least the saving his head and his broad lands. 
wonder after that experience was cautious and wary and 
somewhat double-faced his attitude towards the heir-pre- 
sumptive.™ 

While Burghley played the shadows Walsingham took 
his stand with regard Mary the open noonday. 
the very beginning his public career had spoken his 
views upon the matter plain English, and never departed 
from them. ‘So long that devilish woman lives’, wrote, 
‘neither her Majesty must make account continue 
quiet possession her crown, nor her faithful servants assure 
themselves safety their his thinking the 
shortest and best way with Mary was set her head London 
Bridge, where might nod solemn warning all intending 
traitors. hardly necessary point out that was Mary’s 
evil genius from first last. One one unravelled the plots 
which were designed set her the throne. was owing 
his devices that she was finally caught red-handed the 
Babington conspiracy and brought her trial. obvious was 
his animosity against her that has often been charged with 
fabricating the evidence upon which she was finally condemned. 
all events accomplished his purpose. The evidence which 
was able produce secured Mary’s condemnation, although 
was shrewd enough the last minute slip the responsibility 
her execution upon Burghley’s 

One very interesting witness the antagonism between 
Burghley and Walsingham was Sir Edward Stafford, who became 
ambassador France 1583 and remained there six years. 
Stafford was man quick temper and independent spirit. 
One way and another was connected with several the 
prominent Roman catholic families England. These rela- 
tions had the effect tempering very considerably his zeal for 
protestantism. His marriage the famous Lady Sheffield, 


Cf. Hume, op. cit. 416, where the view taken that Burghley would have 
saved Mary could, but seems that Hume relies too much the opinions 
the Spanish ambassador. 

Cited Bardon Papers, introduction, xxvi. During the period from 1573 
until 1587 Leicester’s views agreed with Walsingham’s this matter (Cal. State 
Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 301, 680; Cal. State Papers, Ven., Eliz., ii. 250). 
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Leicester’s cast-off wife, made him one the bitterest Leicester’s 
enemies. Probably owed his appointment France chiefly 
Burghley. The Spanish ambassador Paris regarded him 
Burghley’s These facts probably explain why 
Walsingham distrusted Stafford from the first. Stafford, his 
part, made little effort banish this distrust. the 
contrary his course action while France went far justify 
it. minded use the devil himself well’, wrote, 
come the likeness man serve the Queen withal.’ 
made good this statement. There can little doubt that 
went very far his search for information. made friends 
with catholic refugees France basis which, had had 
dishonest purpose, would have been little short treasonable. 
accepted bribes from the duke Guise and from the king 
Spain, and supplied them both with news out 
perhaps possible give all these actions interpretation 


Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iv. 

Stafford Walsingham, October 1583 (State Papers, France, no. 65). 

There ample evidence the Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iv, that Stafford 
reeeiving bribes from the Spanish king. Mendoza, letter Philip 
April 1587, spoke ‘new friend’, whom had paid 2,000 crowns and 
promised further recompense commensurate with his services (ibid. 74). That 
Stafford was this new friend’ clear from two letters which need set 
conjunction. (1) Mendoza Philip May 1587 (ibid. 86) 
which Mendoza says plainly that Stafford has secretly acknowledged Belliévre 
Philip right the English Crown, and (2) letter Philip Mendoza 
June 1587 (ibid. 107), reply the former, which Philip writes, The 
made the new friend about rights the English crown 
had better have been left unsaid.’ Much further evidence might adduced from this 
calendar (cf. index, 777), but this seems conclusive. Again Mendoza wrote 
Philip, May 1586 iii. 574): ‘Charles Arundel, pensioner your 
Majesty, was constantly the house the English Ambassador here when 
was Paris, which Muzio [the duke Guise] assures was his instructions 
the English Ambassador was needy and he, Muzio, had given him 3,000 crowns. 
return for this the Ambassador gave him certain information through Charles 
Arundel.’ There evidence against Stafford also from another source. the 
summer 1585 Walsingham sent Thomas Rogers, alias Nicholas Berden, the ablest 
his spies, France. Part Rogers’s business was spy upon Stafford. His 
report this subject preserved the Public Record Office (State Papers, 
France, xviii, fo. 370). too long cite full, but corroborates Mendoza’s 
testimony that Stafford was receiving money from the duke Guise. Finally, 
there letter from the archbishop Glasgow Mary Stuart, dated January 1585, 
which writes that had heard rumours, through spy Stafford’s house, 
that proceedings were about taken against Mary Stuart parliament. This 
frightened him much that, his own account, asked Marchaumont, 
who entirely dominates the said ambassador,’ sound Stafford and learned the 
news true. Thereupon relates that himself had had interview 
with Stafford, who said feared that Leicester would attempt something against 
Mary’s life, and requested the archbishop let the matter further. 
added that Stafford professed himself very affectionate servant Mary’s 
(State Papers, Mary Stuart, xv, This letter, proves more, proves that 
Stafford was capable doing things hardly compatible with the office held. Taken 
conjunction with the statements Mendoza and Rogers, seems fair conclude 
that Stafford was communication with the duke Guise, the king Spain, and 
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consistent with his loyalty Elizabeth. might well have 
played the traitor order learn more completely the purpose 
the queen’s enemies. Indeed, announced some such inten- 
tion before had been office month, and asked the queen 
further the plan seeming suspect his honesty.” His 
mistake was that, playing dangerous game this sort, 
did not take the principal secretary completely into his con- 
fidence. Walsingham learned about his dealings with the 
catholic refugees and the duke Guise from intercepted letters 
and from spies, and not surprising, therefore, his distrust 
Stafford rather increased than diminished. 

Probably the most rational explanation Stafford’s conduct 
France found his attitude towards Walsingham. 
regarded Walsingham personal enemy, and resented any 
attempt his part direct his actions. Moreover, was 
determined prove that his own method collecting political 
information was more productive results than those which 
Walsingham employed.” things did which gave most 
colour the charge treason against him seem have proceeded 
rather from this motive than from any desire betray the 
interests England. the other hand, Stafford posed from 
first last Burghley’s follower. have wholly disposed 
counsel and help, and what you think best and far 
and much and little you shall think 
his correspondence with Burghley from France did his best 
drive the truth this statement home, with the evident intent 
make sure Burghley’s support the face Walsingham’s 
opposition. 

From the present point view the interesting fact 
discover how far Burghley fell with Stafford’s plans. 
Unfortunately, Burghley’s replies Stafford’s numerous letters 
are large part missing, and those which survive are rather 
too cautiously worded convey much positive information. 
other enemies England, and that was supplying them with information and 
getting well paid for it. Professor Pollard, review the Calendar State 
Papers, Span., Eliz., iv. (ante, xvi. 574), points out that the name Julio’ and the name 
often used the Spanish correspondence, many cases could not 
possibly stand for Stafford. equally clear that some cases the latter name 
any rate could not possibly mean any one else. Probably the term was used, with 


intentional ambiguity, denote different persons different times. 

State Papers, France, no. 67. 

The letter the archbishop Glasgow Mary Stuart cited above (n. 69) 
into Walsingham’s hands. Stafford got wind this from Burghley (Murdin, State 
Papers, 569), and wrote Burghley long defence his conduct (State 
France, xvi, fo. 139). 

The most complete statement his attitude towards Walsingham found 
Stafford’s letter Burghley November 1586 (State Papers, France, c.). 

Stafford Burghley, June 1583 (Harl. MS. 6993, fo. 44). 
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clear, however, that Burghley listened complacently 
Stafford’s complaints against Walsingham, and responded 
them such way aggravate his This estab- 
lishes strong presumption that the lord treasurer was party 
the differences between the ambassador and the secretary, 
and that these differences reflected some sort the larger issue 
the privy council. 

greater significance the bearing this whole matter 
upon the relations between England and France. Walsingham 
and Stafford held different views the proper policy for 
Elizabeth pursue France. This became plainly apparent 
1588, when Henry who had hitherto, the war the 
three Henries, formally identified himself with the ultra-catholics, 
began show some inclination towards coming terms with 
Henry Navarre. The chief obstacle the way agreement 
between the two kings was the question religion. Navarre 
was unwilling treat except upon the basis toleration for 
the Huguenots. Henry III told Stafford privately that 
dared not attempt peace upon ‘these According 
Stafford, the proper course for Elizabeth pursue was offer 
herself mediator. regarded the religious obstacle simply 
‘colour’, and evidently was quite prepared assist 
framing treaty which should ignore protestant interests alto- 
not surprising discover that Navarre’s Huguenot 
advisers were resolutely opposed such course, nor that 
Stafford’s attitude, which they had long suspected, provoked 
their hostility towards him.” Walsingham’s views, which were 
usual prompted his religious sympathies, ran counter 
Stafford’s. Walsingham, religion, far from being mere 
‘colour’, was the fundamental matter issue and the chief 
justification for English interference French affairs. According 
his reckoning treaty such Stafford proposed would have 
sacrificed the one point which, above all others, was necessary 
for Elizabeth maintain. consequently did everything his 
power prevent the success Stafford’s There little 

Cf. Burghley Stafford, October 1586 (Murdin, 569). 

Stafford Elizabeth, February 1587/8 (State Papers, France, xviii, fo. 47). 

Stafford Burghley, January 1587/8: ‘As your Lordship writeth, 
thing most certain that religion but colour and worldly pride and ambition the 
bottom their hearts. can assure you the King [of France] desires nothing more, 
the colour religion were taken away, [than] have means advancing them 
[of Navarre’s party] somewhat, pull down the league thoroughly. were well 


her Majesty should bear hand this, lest peace come without her means and she 
left (State Papers, France, xviii, fo. 5). 

Cf. State Papers, France, xv, fo. 273. Stafford defends himself against their 
charges also the letter Burghley cited above, 52, 72. 

Walsingham even went far, Stafford’s testimony matter this sort 
can relied upon, prevent the delivery letters from him Burghley: see 
Stafford Burghley, January 1587/8 (State Papers, France, xviii, fo. 11). 
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direct evidence how Burghley stood the matter. 
easy give too much weight charge, lodged against him some 
years previously, that was hinderer’ Navarre’s 
But the statement gains credence from other testimony Spanish 
origin, which reveals Burghley the same the whole, 
seems likely that Burghley and Walsingham differed much 
the same way their French policy they did their attitude 
towards the Dutch wars—Burghley being half-hearted his 
support the Huguenots and inclined peace, Walsingham 
usual opposing any compromise between Christ and Belial 
and advocating active, militant co-operation with the champions 

Down the year 1585 Burghley and his followers had far 
prevailed the privy council keep England from open war. 
that year the situation the Low Countries reached crisis. 
The assassination the prince Orange 1584, coupled with the 
successes the prince Parma, threatened the complete over- 
throw the Dutch rebels. After appealing vain the king 
France they turned despair Elizabeth, and offered her the 
sovereignty their lands she would come their assistance. 
The magnitude their offers indicated pretty clearly the extent 
their desperation. Parma was already thundering the gates 
Antwerp. that city fell appeared that would 
win the whole country for Spain. 

course Elizabeth was only interested the situation 
far affected England. But its bearing upon England was 
great. The reconquest the Low Countries would bring Philip 
her very gates, and she had every reason fear that this would 
the last preliminary direct attack Spain upon England. 
Burghley himself put it, she had the choice assisting the 
Dutch preparing resist the Spaniard her own 
Before such tremendous alternatives Elizabeth was disposed, 
usual, shrink. She called her councillors give her their 
advice. Leicester and Walsingham and their partisans the 
answer was plain. They had always urged her embrace the 
cause the Dutch openly, they urged her now. How 
Burghley and his followers felt about the matter not quite 
easy discover. Down this time they had been strongly 
opposed war. There can little room for doubt about that. 
And the evidence the whole goes prove that while the 


This appears letter Burghley Herle, July 1585, which Burghley 
defends himself from various charges. know’, writes, that Segur, the King 
Navarre’s ambassador, was informed some Councillor, told friend, that 
was hinderer his when did best further the same,’ &c. 
(State Papers, Domestic, clxxx, no. 23). 

Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iv. 168. 

Cal. Hatfield MSS., iii. 69-70. 
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alternatives were still debate they persisted their opposition. 
Walsingham wrote Davison April 1585: find those 
whose judgment her Majesty reposeth greatest trust coldly 
affected unto the cause have great hope the matter 
Even late September 1585 the Spanish ambassador Paris 
asserted that Burghley was doing his best avoid rupture 
with 

The personal between the leaders the two 
parties this juncture seems have been more bitter than 
ever. Not only was Burghley exceptionally bad terms with 
but was almost hopelessly estranged from Walsing- 
ham. The antagonism between these two had fact reached 
such point January 1585 that Walsingham seriously con- 
sidered setting spies upon Burghley gather information against 
him. They had, sure, patched their differences, but 
their sentiments towards each other when the Dutch question 
presented itself were far from 

There little record the debates which followed the 
council. The outcome was decided victory for the war party. 
Elizabeth agreed August send four five thousand soldiers 
support the Dutch upon condition that they would pay all 
expenses and hand over three their coast towns security. 
Early September Leicester was chosen lead the English forces. 
After good deal irritating delay passed over into the Low 
Countries December the same year. When the queen 
finally decided upon warlike policy Burghley appeared 
acquiesce. The common opinion among historians that was 
last won over the belief that war was inevitable and that 
had better fought the Low Countries than 


State Papers, Holland, fo. 200. 

Cal. State Papers, Span., Eliz., iii. 547. 

Cf. Strype’s Annals, ii. 386, 506. 

Cf. Walsingham Burghley, January 1584/5: cannot deny but your 
Lordship hath had heretofore some reports made unto you that might work some 
doubtful conceit good will towards you, have there the like been made unto 
that might have bred like conceit. But when saw some cause suspect that 
the ground thereof grew faction, that reigneth ordinarily courts gave 
way unto But touching late conceits had your opposition suit 
for the farming the custom saw many reasons, confirmed many ways, 
lead think did not only induce believe that true, but did 
sort work confirmation the truth former reports your Lordship’s 
mislike me. And thereupon did plainly resolve with myself that was more 
safe course for hold your Lordship rather enemy than friend. Now 
whiles was possessed with this discontentment confess sought such information 
heretofore, unsought for, have been given unto me, that might any way touch 
your Lordship, and have proceeded conference with the parties 
have drawn some further light from them therein’ (State Papers, Domestic, 
no. 19). second letter Burghley the same date (ibid. no. 20) Walsingham 
professes reconciled Burghley. 

See Pollard, The Political History England vi. 392, where this view 
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certainly spared effort create that impression. When 
Leicester, upon leaving, expressed some fear his opposition 
solemnly swore maintain his cause though were his own 
Yet his sincerity taking the oath hardly above 
question. Before the month was out was secretly encouraging 
negotiations for treaty with the prince Parma, which ill 
accorded with his Moreover, Leicester was 
sooner out England than Burghley set about strengthening 
his following the privy council. the 24th February 
1586 the French ambassador London wrote Mary Stuart 


The Earl Leicester Flanders, where establishing himself, 
and said that the Queen England angry his behaviour, fearing 
lest make himself over great. Walsingham, his friend, supports him 
much can, but Lord Burghley opposes him and has joined three 
Councillors his party, the Archbishop Canterbury, Lord Cobham, 


and Lord Buckhurst, which irritates Leicester and his followers not 


The truth appears that while Burghley protested his 
zeal for the cause most positive terms, worked constantly 
against Leicester underhand. There can doubt that 
encouraged the secret negotiations with Parma, and there 
some reason believe that the lack money which Leicester 
was constantly complaining was due his 
Stafford, Burghley’s partisan, urged him from Paris. 


supported reference one Burghley’s papers which weighed the argu- 
ments both sides, but did not definitely commit himself either (Cal. Hatfield 
iii. 69-70). See also Froude, op. cit., xii, 130 Froude supports his 
case citing Burghley’s correspondence with Herle, which Burghley was clearly 
trying make out case for himself against the attacks his opponents. doubt 
Burghley was trying pose public friend the Dutch, but whether was 
really exerting his influence their behalf not quite clear. Hume, op. cit., 
pp. 396 takes the opposite view. 

Cf. Leicester’s Correspondence (ed. Bruce), pp. 21-5. 

Cf. Loe Burghley, December 1585 (State Papers, Flanders, i). 

State Papers, Mary Stuart, xvii, no. 24. Compare also the following extract 
from letter Thomas Morgan Mary Stuart, dated March 1585/6: Leicester, 
before his departure out England, laboured make four new councillors the 
state help him all causes. The councillors whom desired prefer were the 
Earls Huntingdon, Pembroke, and Kent, and the Lord Gray. But Burghley, who was 
weak friends the Privy Council, Leicester’s absence hath made that Queen 
admit her Privy Council the Archbishop Canterbury, Lord Cobham, and the Lord 
Buckhurst, being all three for their lives opposite Leicester and his 
(State Papers, Mary Stuart, xvii, no. 31). 

Cf. Hume, op. cit., 402. charged Burghley with this 
one occasion, which evoked the following reply (of which give partial abstract) 
from Burghley: You think that means her Majesty doth blame you that 
there better account made the charges. never thought you should blamed. 
said that their accounts are obscure, confused, and without credit, and themselves 
partly confess. said they ought have been commanded your Lordship’s 
authority have reformed the same, and made you more privy their doings, for 
which not doing condemned them. Yet, Lord, trust your Lordship and the 


had much credit your Lordship hath [he wrote November 
1586], and [Leicester] born more good than is, would 
keep him where and should drink that which has brewed. 
Her Majesty not for his tarrying there bound more than she shall 
see fit, but would keep him there undo himself, and sure enough from 
coming home undo others.™ 


Probably this was somewhere near Burghley’s view the situa- 
tion, though would have been the last express it. was 
extremely crafty person, and played his part well that even 
Walsingham could not sure which side the fence place 
was not altogether sure himself. became 
more and more saturated grew older with the characteristics 
his royal mistress, and Elizabeth liked nothing better than 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. all events, 
although Leicester’s failure the Low Countries was chiefly 
due his own incapacity, should probably ascribed part 


the underhand opposition his old enemies the privy 
council. 


Perhaps the gravest many faults which Leicester committed 
the Low Countries was cause breach his own party. 
succeeded his selfishness alienating his strongest supporter 
England, Secretary Walsingham. The difference between them 
arose consequence the death Sir Philip Sidney, Leicester’s 
nephew and Walsingham’s son-in-law. Sidney died greatly 
Walsingham’s debt, and Leicester refused allow any part 
Sidney’s lands sold make Space does not 


rest did see how earnest was draw her Majesty from these reckonings expense 
and accounts and take regard the cause which said, and say, may not left 
now random for respect any charge,’ &c. (Cotton MS. Galba, xi, fo. 229). 

State Papers, France, xvi, fo. 139. 

doubt Walsingham had reference Burghley when wrote Leicester, 
May 1586: Whereas did Mr. Barker let your Lordship understand that 
thought you were crossed underhand some great personage now quit him 
and persuaded that dealeth honestly the cause’ (Cotton MS. Galba, 
ix, fo. 246). 

The reasons for the breach between Walsingham and Leicester are summarized 
letter from William Gifford Dr. Ely, dated June, and probably the year 
1587: Walsingham and Leicester are deadly enemies for four causes first, because 
Leicester preferred Fortesque before him the Chancellorship the Duchy [of 
Lancaster] which Sir Ralph Sadler had; second, because Walsingham has married 
his daughter, Lady Sidney [manuscript Lady Sidney’s second husband 
was the earl Essex, Leicester’s thirdly, for that Leicester refuseth pay 
out Sidney’s land any one penny jointure for the fourthly, for that Sir 
Philip Sidney, dying indebted the Flushingers seventeen thousand pounds, for 
which Walsingham was bound, Leicester refuseth make payment one penny out 
his land’ (British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 96, fo. 69). regard the various 
points made this letter, Walsingham got the chancellorship spite Leicester’s 
opposition. antagonism Essex originated doubt the fact that 
Essex was the son Leicester’s wife, Lettice Knollys, her first husband, whom 
Leicester was accused, probably without justice, poisoning. all events, clearly 
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permit discuss the matter detail. led, not unnaturally, 
closer relations between Walsingham and But 
that time Walsingham and his followers had accomplished 
their purpose and had further need Leicester’s support. 
His expedition the Low Countries, failure though was 
itself, marked the final triumph their foreign policy. 
committed Elizabeth definitely war with Spain. for 
Burghley’s peace projects, they blew away with the breezes 
which wafted the Armada the Channel. 

The final issue the struggle between the conservative and 
the aggressive protestants, the peace party and the war party 
Elizabeth’s privy council, did not result complete victory 
for either side. the settlement religion England the 
conservatives, the whole, won the day. foreign affairs the 
war party ultimately prevailed and thus prepared the way for 
one the most splendid decades English history. Yet was 
perhaps well for England that they prevailed sooner than 
they did. Burghley’s prudence made England strong for the 
crisis, and Walsingham’s fine faith carried her safely through 
the crisis when came. 


disliked the man and his offspring. Walsingham, letter Leicester November 
1586 (Cotton MS. Titus, vii, no. 65), estimates his losses the death Sidney 
£6,000. 

One interesting evidence this present rare coach for ease, 
strength, and lightness, made this day trial upon London stones’, which 
Walsingham made Burghley September 1587 (Harl. MS. 6994, fo. 98). Walsing- 
ham his letter presentation offered have the coach altered Burghley’s con- 
venience, and sent the coachbuilder himself show how work the many artificial 
which the coach had it. More convincing testimony upon this point will 
found the correspondence between Walsingham and Thomas Wilkes during the 
early months the year 1587 (State Papers, Holland, xii), xiv), letters from Lord 
Buckhurst Walsingham (State Papers, Holland, xv, and Cotton MS. Galba, i), 
and letters from Francis Needham, agent Walsingham’s the Low Countries 
(Harl. MS. 287, ff. State Papers, Holland, xvii, passim). striking 
observe that Stafford and Walsingham patched their differences this time (State 
Papers, France, xvii, ff. 113, 149). 
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first stage the election members parliament 
the seventeenth century was formed the issue 
directed the sheriff, ordering the election knights, citizens, 
and burgesses represent the county, cities, and boroughs the 
ensuing parliament. Candidates did all they could obtain 
possession the writs before they were delivered the sheriff, 
for the possession the writ gave them advantage over other 
competitors enabling them retard hasten the day 
polling suit their interests. Thus Sir Richard Temple, who 
had put for Buckingham, had the writ brought him 
Uxbridge. gave crown the bearer,’ are and 
Mun gave him another, and five guineas more Mr. Barneveldt 
Aylesbury.’ Five guineas was the usual fee boroughs and ten 
guineas Richard put the writ his pocket till 
the moment should propitious for delivering it.’ kept 
altogether seventeen days the writ was then handed over 
the mayor, who could proceed the election burgesses 
whenever wished so. Apparently, however, this practice 
was not always unchallenged. The earl Devonshire betrayed 
extreme annoyance Temple’s manceuvre, and threatened 
‘bring him his knees the House for keeping the precept 
But Temple had retained only seventeen days, while 
sometimes was kept back for many five weeks. Upon 
receipt the writ the sheriff delivered the precepts all the 
mayors and the shire. There reason for believing 
that the sheriff occasionally followed the example the messenger 
the great seal, and instead delivering the precept direct 
the proper authority entrusted people who had interest 
its possession. All this caused considerable delay the 


Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii. 410. 
Memoirs the Verney Family, 1899, iv. 325. 

Porritt, The Unreformed House 22. 

Memoirs, iv. 322. Ibid. 332. 
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return the writs chancery, and one occasion least 
sheriff who had been asked give the precept into private 
hands refused compliance the ground that order the 
council required the expedition all Certain cities 
and boroughs, however, were free from the intervention the 
and received the writ direct from chancery. the case 
the Cinque Ports the governor Dover Castle acted 
returning officer the writ was addressed him for all the ports, 
and delivered the precept the would seem that 
some occasions the high sheriff did not receive the writ even 
for his own county, and that was sent the under-sheriff. 
The under-sheriff Buckinghamshire more than once received 
the writ, and, instead delivering the sheriff, held the 
election Aylesbury defiance his wish. 

The writ ordered the election held the next county 
court, but contained directions where the court 
should held. The sheriff was therefore free act his 
own discretion. had shown himself impartial conducting 
the election perhaps little harm would have followed. But the 
frequent complaints with which meet every side during 
the elections under Charles afford evidence the evils which 
resulted from the indefiniteness his instructions. could 
appoint any town the county the place election, and 
thus had opportunity, which was not slow avail 
himself, for indulging questionable practices whenever 
wished further the cause particular candidate. was 
usual upon receipt the writ issue proclamation giving 
notice the place appointed for the holding the court but 
this was not always done, and the electors were left the dark 
the sheriff’s intentions. illustration afforded the 
election knights the shire for Surrey 1679. The day 
election was uncertain, being little warning given 
the county after the accustomed manner like cases for 
reasons best known the high However, some hints 
got abroad and the electors went Guilford,’ and there the 
sheriff appeared. the freeholders had not gone Guildford 
the sheriff would have been able carry any candidate chose. 
Every possible pretext, fact, the electors was resorted 
to, and often only too successfully. the sheriff thought that 
the poll was going favour candidate opposed him, 
would adjourn the poll place more advantageous for his own 


from Friend Abingdon, 1679. Stubbs, iii. 416. 
True Domestick Intelligence, October 1679. 


True Account what past the Election Knights the Shire for the County 
Buckinghamshire, 1679. 


True Domestick Intelligence, August 1679. 
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nominee. The poll for Buckinghamshire was usually held 


the poll would have continued here till the election had been ended, but 
say, Mr. Wharton having many more voices than Mr. Hackett 
nominee] Lord Chief Justice got the Sheriff adjourn the 
poll Newport, which fifteen long miles from hence the heart 
Mr. Hackett’s friends. Many are opinion that this adjournment will 
lose Lord Brackley two three hundred voices that cannot far. 


Another device consisted choosing place where all the food 
for men and provender for horses had already been bought up, 
and where every inn and lodging available had been engaged. 

While the exclusion struggle was its height these 
difficulties served only inflame the ardour the electors. 
interesting description such election contained 
Letter from freeholder Buckinghamshire Friend 
London concerning the Election Knights the Shire the 
said dated August 1679. Upon receipt the writ 
the under-sheriff appointed Aylesbury for the election knights 
the 20th. few days before this date the high sheriff adjourned 
the court Buckingham and postponed the day polling till 
the For some reason however, the freeholders 
did not receive notice the change, and accordingly met 
Aylesbury the 20th. The candidates, Wharton and Hampden, 
upon their arrival, learnt the adjournment. They debated 
with the duke Buckingham what should done, and 
decided eventually Buckingham, but neither sleep nor 
spend one single penny there, show their resentment 
the action. The freeholders were thereupon drawn 
out into the field and informed the decision. two o’clock 
the afternoon, amidst downpours rain, they set off, some 
horseback and the rest wagons. They reached Winslow, 
within five miles Buckingham, and there spent the night, 
well satisfied with the mean accommodation met with, 
every man cheerfully bearing his own charge’. their enthu- 
siasm they declared that they would not only Buckingham, 
but even York, rather than lose our former members that 
served faithfully the last break day 
they marched Buckingham, and there proceeded the 
The eyewitness these events concludes exhort- 
ing the rest the county and likewise. 


hope the nobility, gentry, and freeholders throughout the country will 
ready all occasions give the like encouragement, and then doubt 


Verney Memoirs, iv. 336. 

The writer the letter says that the refused give notice, alleging that 
the change was illegal, after proclamation had been made according law. This 
denied True Account what past the Buckinghamshire Election. 
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not but all the freeholders England will united one man against 
Popery and Arbitrary government and follow the example these brave 
English spirits Buckinghamshire. 


Frequently, however, the adjournment was occasioned more 
creditable the desire march upon the electors. 
Every constituency, however large, contained but one polling 
station. The freeholders were required, therefore, most cases, 
journey considerable distance from their homes, and this, 
age bad roads, involved serious strain upon their time and 
energy. was only moments great crisis that they 
could induced poll large numbers. The character you 
give friend’, remarks contemporary writer,” ‘is not 
taking with fetch ten miles vote for him.’ 
overcome this unwillingness the poll was often adjourned from 
place place, and the elections 1679 the poll Yorkshire 
was adjourned many eight different places, ‘for the 
better conveniency the 

was not only the place, but also the time the election, that 
afforded opportunity the sheriff for exerting influence. The 
writ ordered the election held the next county court 
When the county court fell out assise tyme the custom 
was doubt that described Sir John 


Wee obtained leave the Lord Cheife Justice Bridgeman, then Judge 
Assise, read the writ and beginn the poll, and wee did (he lyinge 
bed two three hours the morninge the longer), and wee adjourned the 
Court and poll for fortnight. 


The candidate’s ignorance when the election would take 
place was often fatal him. was this way that George 
Evelyn, the brother the diarist, lost the election for Surrey. 
and Onslow stood knights the shire for Surrey against 
Sir Adam Browne and Sir Edward Evelyn. The election took 
place obscure village named Leatherfield. Evelyn’s party 
were unable obtain accommodation there; the after- 
noon storm broke out and they left the place seek lodging 
and shelter elsewhere, expecting the election held the next 
morning. sooner were they out sight than the sheriff 
proceeded hold the election, and the absence their 
opponents Browne and Sir Edward Evelyn scored easy victory, 
though the candidates who were returned would have had 

When the place and time polling were settled the electors 
the poll. But the procedure which members were 
The Moderate Parliament considered this time Danger, August 1679. 

Domestick Intelligence, September 1679. 


Autobiography, 1845, 119. 
John Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Dobson, 1906, iii. 158. 
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returned exhibited all the defects which marked the earlier stages 
the election, and gave ample scope for malpractices the part 
the returning officer. The number disputed elections which 
arose from this cause evidence the evils occasioned the 
want uniformity the methods which elections were 
conducted. meet these evils was sometimes the practice 
for candidates arrange the procedure beforehand. This was 
done Southwark, where the sheriff invited the competitors 
decide among themselves what regulations should adopted, 
and they determined all the preliminary details the qualifica- 
tions voters and the manner which the election should 
carried Another illustration furnished the election 
Newark, which was described Sir Thomas Browne letter 
his son. The candidates agreed upon rules for their regular 
and quiet proceedings which had the happy result preventing 
all ‘rude and unhandsome carriage’, and ‘all was civilly 
carried 

But even where the returning officer retained control 
the proceedings, though one election differed from another 
matters detail, certain features were common all. Indeed, 
ordinary cases the procedure was very simple. The sheriff, 
the under-sheriff for began reading the writ boroughs 
this was done the bailiffs. The sheriff then demanded those 
present whom they wished choose. there were opposition 
the persons whose names were mentioned they were declared 
elected, and the election was But the procedure was 
very often more complex, and there was great variety practice. 
the first place there was system nomination candidates 
prior the holding the election. The names the candidates 
were declared the electors the moment when the poll was 
about take place; sometimes, indeed, they were changed 
after the polling had already Moreover, the election 
for Essex the electors appear not have known 
who the candidate was the very moment polling. The 
freeholders who were Colonel Mildmay’s interest decided 
give one vote for the colonel and reserve the other for whom- 
soever Mildmay should nominate. Mildmay accordingly named 
second candidate, and the two together were chosen. Again, 
candidates were not always present the polling booth. 
the election for Bramber, the same year, the successful 
candidate, Henry Sidney, was not only not present, being absent 


How and Impartial Account the Proceedings Southwark, 1681. 
Works, ed. Wilkins, 1836, 240. 

Letter from Freeholder Buckinghamshire. 

Cf. the election for Surrey Domestick Intelligence, August 1679. 

Bramston, Autobiography, 120. 

Excellency the Gallantry the Freeholders that County, 1679. 
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from England, but was not even known any the electors, 
and his place was taken his 

Immediately upon the nomination candidates followed the 
choice. When the choice was contested, the issue was deter- 
mined either view poll. the former case all the 
freeholders were drawn field outside the and the 
sheriff took view all who were present and gave his decision 
which side had the majority. But course could not 
discriminate between those who had right vote and the 
candidate’s servants and followers, who attended only give 
their side imposing was, therefore, always 
open any candidate demand poll. Sometimes, however, 
such demand was made when uncertainty existed 
where the majority lay, the object being prolong the election 
tire out the country people who could not easily bear the 
charges protracted absence from their homes, and keep 
them from the harvest work. the Essex election already 
mentioned, when the freeholders were told that they would lose 
their corn the ground they stayed longer, they replied 
‘they would rather trust God with their corn than trust the 
Devil chose their Parliament There was always also 
the possibility that during the election some pretext for 
disturbance riot might arise which would enable defeated 
candidate invalidaie the 

While the view was short business the poll frequently 
lasted for several days, and Westminster even for ten. The 
number hours during which the poll was kept open varied. 
Sometimes commenced eight o’clock the morning 
and Norwich 1679 lasted till after 
was conducted means questions put all who appeared 
for the purpose recording their votes—for example, whether 
they possessed forty-shilling freehold (in the case the shire 
voters), whether they had already voted, and the like. They 
were asked openly ‘For whom are you?’ The questions were 
answered oath, that quakers were excluded from exercising 
the franchise. When, however, suited the sheriff’s purpose 
bring them in, did polling without oath, ‘under pretence 
The replies the questions were entered 
the poll-book clerks appointed the sheriff. Their number 
varied, and the candidates occasionally appointed supervisors 
watch them. Sometimes, however, the returning officer 


Bramston, 176. Verney Memoirs, iv. 326. 

Intelligence, and September 1679. 

Letter from Freeholder Buckinghamshire. 

Domestick Intelligence, September 1679. Bramston, 392. 
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refused allow the particulars recorded. This was 
the case New Windsor, where the mayor had illegally 
included the poll great number unqualified persons.™ 
When more electors appeared and the poll 
was declared end, and after the sheriff had thrice 
made proclamation that any freeholder who had not given his 
vote should the book was closed. was possible, 
however, for the sheriff declare the election finished and seal 
the indentures before all the freeholders had polled; and 
this way could secure the victory for his own After 
the poll was closed the votes were counted the returning 
officer, and the names the successful candidates entered upon 
the indenture, which was then sealed. But this was not always 
done. Thus Colchester the mayor refused publish the 
election those who headed the poll, having manifested himself 
the whole proceedings inclinable Sir William Clarges 
encouraging those that were for him and frequently treating 
his opponents with reproachful language and Abingdon 
the mayor even returned the defeated candidate, whereupon the 
women and children hissed the Mayor home his house crying 
Cheat, Cheat.’ When the indentures had been sealed the 
members were carried chairs about the market-place with 
trumpets and torches, candles were lighted the windows,” 
and this fashion the election came end. 

account the manner which election for the city 
London was conducted special interest. February 
1681 court hustings was held the Guildhall and the writ 
was read for the election four citizens serve the Oxford 
parliament. common-hall was appointed held three 
days later, and was then attended the members the livery 
companies their gowns. The aldermen and sheriffs entered and 
took their placeonthehustings. After been proclaimed, 
one the secondaries read the writ and addressed the electors 


Our late meetings here upon occasions this nature are fresh 
our memories that need spend time reminding you the method 
your proceedings there. However, the duty place obliges 
acquaint you that the king hath been pleased this writ command the 
Sheriffs London return four the more discreet and sufficient among 
you meet him Oxford March 


The Case the Burrough New Windsor, 1680. 

The Manner the Election Sir Grimston and Captain Reynolds serve 
Parliament for Burgesses Colchester, February 1680. 

Letter from Friend Abingdon, 1679. Browne, 240. 

For account London elections see True Narrative the Proceedings 
Guildhall, February 1680-1. Compare also the Domestick Intelligence for 
October 1679. 
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then proceeded remind them that their religion, lives, 
liberties, and fortunes were committed their representatives, 
and urge the importance choosing the right men. 


recount you the integrity and assiduity those worthy gentlemen 
who have served you the two last Parliaments needless (since you 
know well) would exceed the bounds duty either recom- 
mend them your choice again, point hint unto you any other 
able citizen. shall therefore silent both and leave you your 
free, indifferent, and uncontrollable choice, and desire you will please 
proceed with your nomination. 


After had finished speaking one the sheriffs announced 
that had asked the lord mayor whether 
stand candidate, but that the lord mayor had declined, 
requesting that the former members might returned. The 
court now proceeded their election. There was disposi- 
tion allow nominations besides those the late members. 
However, give the election appearance greater freedom, 
several aldermen were nominated, but the choice was unani- 
mously favour the old members. address was then 
presented them, which they were thanked for their endea- 
vours ‘to discover the horrid Popish Plot, 
Majesty’s royal person, the Protestant religion and the well- 
established government this realm, secure the meeting 
frequent Parliaments, assert our undoubted right petition- 
ing and above all for the progress made towards the exclusion 
all Popish successors and particularly James, Duke 
York’. are’, concludes, confidently assured that you 
will not consent the granting any money supply until you 
have effectually secured against Popery and Arbitrary Power, 
resolving pursuance the same ends stand you with 
our lives and fortunes.’ reply the address made one 
the members received general applause, and the court was 
dismissed. 

The elections the exclusion parliaments were frequently the 
scene great disorder and violence, with the object intimi- 
dating the rival party furnishing pretext for voiding the 
Stockbridge, 1679, the chief inhabitants met 
and entered into the following whose names 
are subscribed protest against disorders, especially riotous 
assemblies and excessive drinking,’ and accordingly engage 
ourselves meet, consult, and endeavour the prevention all 
such disorders, and will our consultations strive promote 
the public reputation and interest resolving stiffly oppose 
briberies, and cunning bringing strangers vote within 


True Accoun! the Election Cambridge, 1680. 
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our borders, whereby contests may arise amongst The 
parliamentary elections time when party spirit ran high 
naturally excited intense bitterness. The writings the time 
afford ample evidence the extreme sentiments aroused the 
struggle. For instance, Buckingham, where Sir Richard 
Temple was returned, was charged with standing like Judas 
the forefront the Infernal Regiment Pensioners and with 
selling Country the Court, Liberty 
Mild Letter the Men Buckingham read 


Give leave correct you gently and represent plainly you your 
abominable treachery our common interest your late shameful 
election. have drawn this indictment against your election that 
you the mercenary and debauched bailiff with the corrupt majority your 
brethren the burgesses the borough, not having the fear God before 
your eyes, forgetting the duty and allegiance which you owe your native 
country, have wickedly betrayed your trust. protest against your 
election proclaim you infamous all after-ages. will neither eat 
nor drink, buy nor sell, deal nor trade with you your fairs markets. 
‘We speak what the whole nation thinks, and short but sweet. You 
are pack villains for whom the gallows hath long 


wondrous tale will relate 
The like was never told you 

Englishmen that England hate 

The town Bucks hath sold 

Thus Buckingham hath led the way 

Popery and Sorrow. 

Those seven knaves who made Slaves 

Would sell their God 


The extent which the exclusion parliaments were influenced 
their proceedings the electorate peculiar importance, 
for their work cannot otherwise properly understood. 
great crisis the house commons has always shown itself 
more susceptible popular opinion than other times. Hence 
the closeness the relations between members parliament and 
their constituents depended upon the extent which they were 
constrained the exigencies their situation lean upon 
popular support. the crisis 1640 the Long Parliament, 
involved struggle with the executive, sought win public 


Prue Domestick Intelligence, September 1679. 

Mild but Expostulatory Letter the Men Buckingham. 

The Sale Birthright. The seven knaves refer the seven votes 
cast for Temple against the six given his opponents. The composition the 
electorate was follows: drapers, apothecary, ironmonger, laceman, tanner 
(who was also bailiff), maulsters, farmer, baker, and one Knight the Post and 
Shaver (barber), gentleman; the thirteenth elector unknown. 
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sentiment its side drawing the Grand Remonstrance, 
which its aim and purpose was really address the electorate 
for its support. like manner renewal the contest between 
the legislature and the executive, the years the exclusion 
struggle, brought the members and their constituents nearer 
together. Burke’s famous saying, that member elected for 
Bristol was not member for Bristol but member parliament 
for the whole would not have been approved men 
who were complaining that burgesses were ‘not much the 
instructions given the electors their members not only 
show desire treat the latter delegates sent carry out the 
wishes their constituents, and not free agents, but also 
control and determine the actions parliament. the whig 
side they demanded the exclusion James, duke York, and 
all other Popish Pretenders from the well the 
prosecution the discovery ‘that horrid Popish 
they insisted that parliament should make ‘some honourable 
provision for the discoverers thereof and also destroy and root 
out Some instructions dealt with other matters, 
when the dissenters put plea for the repeal the Elizabethan 
act against the corporation act, and other statutes 
like Other instructions asked that all standing 
armies should disbanded contrary that the people’s 
right petition for the redress grievances should asserted.™ 
supplies should granted until the country was effectually 
secured against popery and arbitrary 

These instructions are evidence that the exclusion parliaments 
expressed the sentiments any rate great body the nation. 
large share the responsibility for their violent proceedings 
must therefore attach the electors. special interest among 
these instructions are the demands relating parliament. The 
right annual parliaments sought, which will unquestionably 
prove the highest security all that good and desirable and 
our posterity after The address the members for Chester 
‘We likewise desire that your votes may continue printed 
[that] may thence read the current your consent and 


Porritt, 263. 

Considerations offered all the Corporations England, 1681. 
The Manner the Election Sir Grimston. 

The Speech Booth, Esq., Spoken Chester, March 1680. 


Smith’s Protestant Intelligence, no. February 1680-1. Address Lord 
William Russell.’ 


Eliz., Prothero, Statutes, 89. 

Address the Freeholders Middlesex, March 1680-1. 

Ibid.; compare also Narrative the Proceedings Guildhall. 
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The instructions proceeding from tory constituents were 
widely different character. They opposed all concession the 
dissenters well the repeal any the persecuting acts, 
whereby the church secured from ‘ruin and desolation’ 
the hands the fanatical The prerogative the king 
was remain untouched. The Crown was established 
upon Charles and his lawful successors, and the king was 
supplied with money. They all agreed urging the punishment 
those who traduce the king and endeavour lessen him 
the hearts his most earnestly desire you’, 
runs the address the members for Cambridge, preserve 
the government Church and State now law established, 
and order that suppress all seditious and scandalous 
practices, whereby many disaffected persons have most insolently 
libelled and defamed it.’ 

Among the instructions given constituents their members 
one significant demand had place, purge out the corruptions 
which abound the election members serve 
The necessity for the reform elections had been recognized 
the Long Parliament Charles indeed, according one 
the commons devoted nearly half their time re- 
solving questions affecting the membership the house. But 
failed more than pass pious resolutions. The rapid suc- 
cession with which the elections the last three parliaments 
Charles II’s reign followed each other, and the keenness 
party strife, brought the evils and defects the old electoral 
system prominently before men’s eyes. Apart from the fact 
that the distribution seats had been rendered anomalous 
the changes four centuries, the electoral system displayed 
every feature its utter ineffectiveness adequate instrument 
for enabling the electorate give expression its wishes. 
The complexity the borough franchises rendered them fruitful 
field for litigation and fraud. The wide field discretion which 
the deficiencies the electoral laws left the returning officer 
gave him power which was the highest degree dangerous.™ 
fact the whole electoral system might almost seem have 
been designed for the purpose placing obstacles the way 


The Bristol Address, 1680, the Protestant Mercury, no. 24. This address 
was declared forgery, but its authenticity was reasserted Bristol’s Second 
Address. 

The Southwark Address, 1680; similarly, Strange News from Norwich, 1680. 

True Account the Election Cambridge. 

The Address the City York. These words are also Smith’s Protestant 
Intelligence, no. 11, March 1680-1. 

The Case Denzil Onslow. 

The Freeholder’s Choice, Letter Advice concerning Elections, urged the 
reform elections, particular the abuses mayors, and bailiffs, 
making double and false returns and other illegal practices. 
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the free choice the electors. The increased importance 
parliament the constitution therefore made men more 
critical the machinery which was elected. 

examination some the proposals will serve once 
illustrate the character the evils attacked and the nature 
the remedies proposed. Safe and Easy Way obtain 
free and peaceable Elections the writer offers five suggestions. 

(1) That one, under pain disqualification, should impose 
himself upon the freeholders through personal influence, that 
friends, court letters. would disappoint the undue 
impositions landlords and great men.’ 

(2) Freeholders must prove their qualification the posses- 
sion freehold estate 40s. per annum boroughs the vote 
was given freemen paying scot and lot. ‘This would 
remove the chargeable and troublesome contests committees 
elections.’ 

(3) Voting was secret ballot. 

(4) The court was adjourned from place place the 
county. 

(5) The judges the poll were one two the most 
substantial freeholders each hundred, chosen the freeholders 
that hundred and sworn faithful their trust. They 
were examine the ballot papers and declare the result the 
sheriff. ‘This would prevent the miscarriage delays, 
false and double returns.’ 

Amore radical reform was sketched the earl 
proposed that the householders each parish should make 
choice elector from list eight ten parishioners drawn 
the churchwardens, and that the sheriff should prepare 
list all persons possessing £10,000 and not under forty years 
age. From this list the electors were choose certain number 
members. The electors were swear that their votes were 
way pre-engaged and the members that they had not 
expended any money gratuity the election, and that they 
would not receive bribes for their votes parliament. There 
was secret ballot, and all expenses were borne, 
not the members, but the county. two men obtained 
equal number votes the result was determined lot. 
member died was removed, his successor was the 
candidate who stood next the poll. There would new 
election, and therefore means determining the opinion 
the country through by-elections. The results are represented 
follows There would perfect representation the whole 
this would remove the inequality representation 


Observations concerning the regulating Elections for Parliament 
found among the Earl Shaftesbury’s (Somers 1). 
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and the evils which arose from the variety titles which the 
franchise was claimed. Again, the members would men 
gravity, integrity, and substance, and therefore not open 
bribery hence there would more pensionary members 
parliament. There would unfair elections, foul 
returns petitioners kept attendance till dissolution, 
room for corruption electors members, patrimonies 
wasted election expenses, bankrupts protecting themselves 
under the shelter parliamentary privilege, disorders 
elections, and finally animosities among the gentry caused 
their violent competitions. 

The reforms urged Shaftesbury were too drastic scope 
and character win acceptance. Another writer, whose name 
unknown, contented himself with advocating the revival 
residential qualification for members, which dated from the 
first year Henry V’s but had fallen into desuetude,™ 
that boroughs least were largely, not almost entirely, 
represented persons from outside. His Considerations offered 
all the Corporations throw interesting light 
upon the economic and constitutional problems the time. 
the more remarkable that, although written time 
when every writer appeared political partisan behalf 
one faction another, the author seems entirely unconcerned 
the storm which was raging around him. some respects the 
pamphlet recalls the Discourse the Common Weal. marked 
the same vigorous and capable style, similar keen percep- 
tion the evils from which the commonweal suffering, and 
strong sense the nature the remedies which should 
applied. But while the Discourse concerned with the land, 
and the main plea for agriculture, the Considerations are 
concerned with they are not only token the 
growing importance trade England, but first sign that 
antagonism between the landed and commercial classes which 
feature the succeeding century. The writer begins 
deploring the decay trade Experience doth generally assure 
every trader that there great and general decay trade.’ 
The masters cannot pay their wages; thousands men have 
employment and there general disinclination bring 
children trade which the prospects getting liveli- 
hood are small. The ultimate source this decay trade 


Hen. 

true that one occasion attempt was made unseat candidate 
the ground that his election contravened the terms the act, but the objection was 
disallowed, and court law was expressly affirmed that the common practice 
the kingdom hath been ever since See ‘The Case Denzil 
Onslow, Esq., tryed the Assizes Surrey, July 20th, 1681, touching his election 
Haslemere Surrey The date 1681. 
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traced the fact that commerce longer enjoys the advantages 
and encouragement once had, and for this again the corporations 
are responsible electing men who have little acquaintance with 
matters affecting commerce. 

Hence argued that towns should confine their election 
representatives ‘men who live and subsist trade, and 
whose interests are bound with it’. their duty, because 
the act Henry states that boroughs should choose only 
residents. Nor less their interest, for 


how can barrister fit member for Worcester, London knight for 
Plymouth, supposed understand perfectly the particular interest 
these towns which perhaps they never set foot but elections 
What reason have tradesmen hope that strangers, not concerned 
trade, should more concerned for their good, than men their own 
body, obliged the same interest 


The history the Pensioner Parliament one long record acts 
which the landowners have made use their position 
parliament serve their own interests. eased themselves 
the burthen feudal incidents, and imposed instead excise 
whereby the burden was laid upon the They allowed the 
export raw material and inflicted considerable harm upon the 
They prohibited the importation Irish cattle 
measure favourable few west-country landowners, but 
detrimental alike artificers, for whose work there was now 
less demand among the Irish people, and the consumer, 
whose cost living had been increased without any compensating 
advantages. The Fish Days, which the far-sighted statesmanship 
Burleigh had instituted foster the growth mercantile 
marine and race hardy fishermen, were neglected, order 
that the landowners should not suffer from diminished con- 
sumption beef. But for all these evils the remedy lay the 
hands the commercial classes themselves. The towns are 
urged choose representatives from among themselves, instead 
from among landowners, and there tradesman able 
pay the expense, payment members far less evil than 
that having house made gentlemen and 
The appeal the corporations, however, was ineffectual, and the 
landowners continued maintain their hold the boroughs 
throughout the eighteenth century. 


The history election which traced only the details 
its machinery created statute law and developed 
the exigencies local requirements would convey imperfect 
notion its real character. The historian who confined his 
attention this alone would obtain very inadequate impression 
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the elections which determined the character the exclusion 
parliaments. Its interest centres rather the motives which 
the electors were actuated their choice representatives. 
the insight into the mind the voters shown pamphlets 
and memoirs, diaries and letters, that gives life and colour 
the picture. these elections the situation was determined 
the religious dissensions the time, and was their 
attitude towards religious questions that the fitness candidates 
for seat parliament was measured. This shown the fact 
that during the elections 1678, before the minds the electorate 
had been poisoned religious frenzy, there was absence 
violence which remarkable contrast the character the 
elections which followed. not find’, wrote Harbord 
Henry any great fall the new elections but even that 
not only men places but long-parliament men, and even 
Lord Danby’s Pensioners, came promiscuously that trust 
God the same calmness the House will answer that the 
and the marquess Winchester were 
said have cautioned their against choosing fanatics, 
much the surprise and delight Charles, who remarked that 
had not heard much good them great The 
leaders did not favour zeal. Sir Thomas Player, who sat for 
London, made speech the people reflecting the duke 
‘but understand’, wrote contemporary, ‘it was 
game the wiser heads disliked, and that hath promised 
make more speeches again Yet the election 
followed close upon the disclosures Titus Oates and the death 
Godfrey. 

Scarcely were the elections end when the people were 
dismayed the news the acquittal Sir George Wakeman, 
the queen’s physician, charge attempting poison the 
king. But the triumph the court was short-lived. The whole 
country was once uproar. ‘The people’, says 
very much his acquittal. They compared the 
trial Wakeman with that Coleman, and not unnaturally 
reflected the changed behaviour the chief justice. 


said there was fair dealing that affair; for the lord chief 
justice Scrogs was Windsor about it. Then there was good jury 
impanelled, but they were never summoned, that there were talesmen 


Diary (1843), 58. 

Burnet, indeed, says (Own Times, ed. 1823, ii. 193), The Elections were carried 
with great heat and went almost everywhere against the court.’ Perhaps confused 
this election with the two subsequent ones. 

Letters Lady Russell, ed. 1853, 47. 

Letter from his friend, Mr. Jenks, September 1679. 

Historical Relation, ed. 1857, 17. 
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there ready who did the work, amongst whom ’tis said considerable 
summ money was distributed. Some scruple nott say his lordship 
had store gold for this good piece 


Men hardly knew what think. much fear’, said Humphrey 
Prideaux, that this businesse will last appear very foul, and 
render odious and contemptible through all Lord’, 
wrote Ralph Josselin, the vicar Earls Colne, his 
understand not the secret strings this The issue 
the trial was taken the country proof that the court was 
implicated the Popish Plot, and desired overthrow the 
liberties the kingdom. The scarcely-veiled contempt which the 
king displayed towards the plot seemed confirm this conclusion. 
told Reresby that took some artifice and that 
did not believe one word the whole ‘The king was 
quite unreserved and very open the witnesses who were 
making out the Popish Plot, and proved demonstration that 
many articles they had given evidence were not only im- 
probable but quite But the result Wakeman’s 
trial was fact the signal for explosion popular fury 
unparalleled English history. ‘Nobody’, says 
conceive that was not witness thereof what ferment 
[the Plot] raised among all ranks and degrees,’ and his evidence 
borne out other writers. Algernon Sidney had lived through 
the troublous times Charles yet asserts that never 
saw men’s minds more The city London called 
out its forces and maintained full The effects which 
followed the discovery the Popish Plot were all the more 
violent because was not isolated incident but the culmination 
long series unexampled commotions which had brought 
the nation the brink madness. Public opinion was paralysed 
and credence was given the wildest improbabilities. They 
prepared the soil from which the sower lies reaped terrible 
harvest. 

The same wave popular excitement which confounded the 
court party and for the moment threatened overwhelm the 
monarchy itself, carried the country party the height its 
power. How far the whigs were responsible for the Popish Plot 
remains unsolved problem. The balance probability 
the whole that they were not, for the incoherent statements 
Oates show little sign having been inspired controlling 
master-mind. But the skilful leaders the party were not slow 
take advantage the tide which was flowing their favour. 


Historical Relation, ed. 1857, 17. Letters, 1875, 70, July 1679. 
Diary, 1908, 177, July 1679. Reresby, Memoirs, 180. 


Memoirs, ed. 1794, vol. app. 110. Luttrell, Historical Relation, 
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Already the Pensionary Parliament they had professed 
espouse the cause the people, assert their liberties, and 
defend their property and whatever else dear Englishmen 
They asked for revolution, and asserted that they wished only 
maintain religion and government law established 
They were republicans. the contrary they declared them- 
selves anxious preserve the king’s prerogative, but, they 
added, the best way was neither increase nor diminish 
it: make the king absolute was weaken, not strengthen, 
his prerogative, for his authority rested upon legal basis. 
that were destroyed his only title obedience would that 
conferred the sword, ‘and that hath the sharpest will 
prove have the best They now appealed popular 
support the ground that they were ‘stout opposers the 
Court and good Countrymen, and men that will stand for the 
interest the people and the good the country 
Inwritings and speeches they depicted the miseries arbitrary 

government. They reminded the people the dangers involved 
despotism, and pointed the evil plight continental 
day did not pass, they declared, without witnessing the enuncia- 
tion some pernicious doctrine. Everywhere alike, private 
over glass ale, pulpits over their cushions, clergymen were 
proving demonstration that absolute monarchy was 
divino, denouncing the unreasonable stubbornness parliament, 
proclaiming the virtues the king long appeared 
pliant tool ready condemn the pillory, the jail, the 
halter, all who were not their flock, and teaching that the pro- 
perty and life itself the subject were held only during the 
king’s Above all the country party raised passionate 
outcry against popery. They recalled the days Queen Mary, 
large and golden promises were sealed with fire and 
faggot,’ the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, the massacre 
Ireland. one remarkable pamphlet lurid picture was 
drawn the effects which would infallibly follow ever popery 
were the city London flames, the ravishing 
women, the murder children, the fires Smithfield, the 
plunder shops and All these evils would come pass 
the king’s brother were succeed the throne. catholic 

Reresby, Memoirs, 152. 

The Speech Booth, Esq., spoken Chester, March 1680. 

The Moderate Parliament, 1679. 

Address the City London and all other Cities, Shires, and Corporations 
concerning their choice new Parliament, 1681. 

The Certain Way save England. 

See Appeal from the Country the City, pamphlet which created great stir 
and made mighty noise about the time and L’Estrange’s Answer the Appeal. 


The publisher the former was brought trial; see Just Account the Tryal 
Benjamin Harris. 
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sovereign would necessarily establish and with absolute 
monarchy, which the only reason that renders this religion 
amiable the eyes the succession must 
altered and the duke York excluded. Such was the style 
argument which the whigs won the elections 1679 and 1680. 

Meanwhile the court party could little more than remain 
passive, while their antagonists swept the polls from one end 
the country the other. Were but hinted that candidate 
favoured the cause the duke York that was one the 
court party, his chances success were The people, 
exclaimed the king bitterly, would choose dog stood 
against courtier.’ They were, indeed, placed disadvantage 
the name which their opponents had succeeded affixing 
them, and they protested vain against the whigs’ arrogating 
themselves the title ‘countrymen’. The term implied that 
neither the king nor the court were friends the country, for 
man attacked courtier because serves the king, the 
inference that the king himself regarded enemy the 
and question but ’tis the king they mean, they 
durst but speak out.’ Those who now claimed the country 
party and care only for the interests the people were—so 
the court party declared—none other than those who puritans, 
and later-as the godly and sober party, had been conspicuous for 
disloyalty and fanaticism. Let man have drawn the sword 
against the father, and willing second time draw against 
the son, yet but write himself countryman, becomes 
the darling the people and certain commanding their 
votes and suffrage The whigs were denounced factious 
and ill-minded men, fomented with the leven dangerous 
the Church and the Monarchy recalling the miseries the 
civil war the tories hoped revive popular feeling 
the and the country party was quick recognize the 
danger, for this indeed was the rock upon which they were 
dashed pieces the height their greatest power. Accord- 
ingly the whigs insisted that the act oblivion marked the 
intention both king and parliament wipe out the remem- 
brance those troubled Nonconformists and Anglicans 
alike were menaced danger. The quarrel was now 


Most Serious Expostulation. 

The Manner the Election Burgesses for Colchester, 1680/1. 

Ralph Josselin, Diary (1908), 175. The Moderate Parliament. 
Advice the Nation Robert Tell-Truth, 1679. 

Choice Citizens, October 1679. 


L’Estrange, Serious Epistle Hodge, 1680 compare Letter from B.to 


Mr. Jenks, 1679. 
Honest Hodge and Ralph holding sober Discourse, 1680. 
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one between protestant and and therefore all protestants 
should forget their differences and join hands The 
whigs were drawn towards toleration the same political exi- 
gencies which 1689 induced them pass the Toleration Act. 
The argument was: You are afraid popery, but why you 
fear it, but for its compulsion and persecution will you 
then compel persecute yourselves 

The court party could see reason for just complaint against 
the court, and ground for charges arbitrary power and 
tyranny neither the king nor his ministers designed overthrow 
the privileges which the people enjoyed.* the contrary, the 
government had shown every anxiety secure the safety the 
The catholic peers had been removed from the house 
lords. The duke York’s daughter had been married 
protestant prince safeguard the succession. Those concerned 
the Popish Plot had been brought trial, nor had any attempt 
been made protect them from their just punishment. All the 
privileges and liberties which the subjects possessed were granted 
them the bounty and goodness their former kings and 
none had ever attempted destroy them. Moderate men were 
won over the protestations Danby that the jealousies 
those who called themselves the country party were without 
foundation, that his certain knowledge the king meant only 
preserve the religion and government law established, 
that the government was any danger was most from 
those who pretended such mighty zeal for but had mainly 
heart their own interests, whatever they asserted favour 
and defence the While the court party thus con- 
sistently defended the monarch, their attitude towards the 
Popish Plot was equivocal. They did not venture deny the 
existence plot, but asked whether they believed they 
replied that they did not make article their 
They hinted that men were governing themselves dreams and 
imaginations, and subscribing every coffee-house They 
complained bitterly, moreover, that the Popish Plot was utilized 
the country party serve their own purposes. The dissenters 
were openly boasting the street and the coffee-house that 
they would make the clergy put aside their surplices, and were 
hoping soon see the day when their gowns should pulled 


The Country’s Vindication. Most Serious Expostulation. 

England’s Great Interest the Choice this New Parliament 1679); see also 
Vox Regni, Dialogue between the City and Country. 

The Moderate Parliament (1679). 

England Bought and Sold (1681). 

Reresby, Memoirs, 161. 

London’s Choice Citizens (October 1679). 
L’Estrange, Citt and Bumpkin (1680). 
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over their But the tories declared their resolution lose 
life and fortune rather than submit presbytery the church 
and commonwealth the Towards the problem the 
succession their attitude was less ambiguous. The Founder 
Christianity had said, ‘Give unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and therefore the king must obeyed. Moreover, 
Charles’s refusal yield was justified precedent-loving 
nation Elizabeth’s refusal allow parliament interfere 
the any case, the next heir the throne were 
set aside, the difficulty choosing another would lead con- 
tinued unrest and these grounds they opposed 
any alteration the line 

Both parties alike flooded the country with countless pam- 
which they employed every art that imagination could 
suggest work upon the feelings the people. The writers 
showed little heed for truth, unless chanced their 
favour, and the historian has difficulty finding his way amid 
the maze falsehoods, assertions and counter-assertions, 
which the most ordinary events the day were involved. Lady 
Russell appositely termed them the intelligence lies and 
the secretary state complained letter Henry Sidney 
the impudent horrid libels with which are pelted 
Evelyn remarked upon the much and indeed too shameful 
liberty with which papers, speeches, and libels were publicly 
cried the streets’, and justly added that ‘the people and 
Parliament had gotten head reason the vices the great 
ones There were complaints that the king could not suppress 
though had issued proclamation against 


Sober Discourse the Honest Cavalier, 1680. 
The Present Great Interest King and People, 1679, breathes the spirit the 
old cavaliers 1641. 
England Bought and Sold, 1681. Letter Mr. Jenks, 1679. 
The sentiments the tory party are well expressed the followinz ballad 
1680), Brit. Mus., Satiric Prints, 
health the King and his lawful successors, 
Tantivy,* Tories and Loyal Addressers 
matter for those that promoted Petitions, 
poysn the nation and stir Seditions. 
Here’s health the Queen and her Ladies Honour, 
all those who put sham-plots upon her 
Here’s health the Duke and the Senate Scotland, 
And all honest men that from Bishops ne’er got land. 
Here’s health our Church and all that are for it, 
shame take all Papists and Whigs that abhor it,’ &c. 
The High Tory Clergy. 
Luttrell, Historical Relution, 19. 
Letters the Lady Russell, 83. 
Sir Jenkins Sidney, Diary Sidney, ii. 86. 
Diary, ed. Dobson, iii. 31. 
Letters Humphrey Prideauz, 83. Luttrell, 25. 
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Two publishers, Benjamin Harris and were notorious 
the whig side, while L’Estrange, host himself, was the 
unyielding bulwark the court party. But was not 
harangues and pamphlets alone, specious arguments the 
appeal popular prejudices and passions only, that the elections 
the exclusion parliaments were won. Other forces were 
work, and candidates did not fail avail themselves them. 
Bribery, intimidation, the pressure royal, clerical, and other 
influences were brought bear. will necessary attempt 
some estimate the importance these factors determining 
the result the elections. 

for bribery, have consider first the extent which 
was employed during the exclusion struggle, and secondly the way 
which was regarded the country large. During the 
elections for Charles II’s later parliaments bribery had already 
become one the main instruments which candidates sought 
secure their return. earlier days, when attendance 
parliament was onerous duty, instead members bribing their 
constituents the constituents paid them wages. The change 
indicates the immense importance the development parlia- 
mentary institutions during the period following the accession 
the Tudors the throne. The first sign the altered condition 
things was the readiness members serve without 
and the pensionary house commons had ordered bill 
brought repealing the statute when was said 
debate that generally promised elections boroughs 
serve The desire for seat parliament was not 
always due public spirit, even ambition play 
important part politics. Some valued the position because 
the immunity from arrest which afforded persons debt 
others, again, because man could hope for advancement 
court unless had vote parliament recommend 
that’, observes Reresby, ‘it wonder had less 
than five competitors when offered myself for 
With whatever motive, there can question that candidates 
bribed large scale. The electoral history the borough 
Buckingham throws interesting light upon the practice. 
Buckingham was represented Sir Richard Temple, and 
are told that his opponents offered build town-hall, suggest- 
ing that the town was impoverished from want public 

Just Account the Tryal Harris. 

Porritt, Unreformed House Commons, 152. 

Cobbett, Parliamentary History, iv. 842. 843. 
Reresby, Memoirs, 152. 


wrote Henry Savile, must [rest] content with poverty, without any remedy.’ 
Memoirs, 152. 
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meetings. Thereupon Temple was asked something for the 
town, but refused According, however, another 
Temple presented the burgesses with timber build 
them hall, and earned the designation ‘Sir 
subsequent election Lord Latimer offered £300 erect the 
town-hall, and this offer much balances with mercenary spirits, 
and Lord puts hard chosen Eventually Sir Ralph 
Verney built it, and was returned 

favourite mode bribery was treating. election seems 
have been complete without vast amount eating and 
drinking. Sir Thomas Browne, who was present the election 
Norwich 1679, marvelled the strange consumption 
beere and bread and Even Sir Ralph Verney, whose 
electioneering morality has been described two centuries 
advance his did not scruple entertain the Mayor 
and Aldermen and give £10 £20 the poor though 
treating the mobile all the alehouses the parish and make 
them drunk perhaps month beforehand, usual too many 
places upon such occasions, shall not join 
had rather sit still than gain place Parliament that 
This treating meant heavy expenditure. 
Evelyn complained bitterly that his brother’s supporters eat 
and drank him out near £2,000 believe) most abominable 
custom For, one candidate was reminded his steward, 
‘it not imagined what those fellows, their wives and 
children will devour day and night, and what extraordinary 
reckonings the taverns and alehouses make, who being burghers 
are not disputed with that point.’ Nor could ordinary 
candidates make stand against the practice: each candidate 
tried step farther than his opponent, and all were 
reduced the excuse which Henry Savile gave his brother 
‘Sir Rothwell [Savile’s opponent] had been great 
expense before came, that found impossible hope for 
voice this town, stuck the new order the House 
Commons [against bribery] and not the old custom 
England.’ 

There not sufficient evidence show how much election 

True Account the Elections for the County Bucks. 

Mild Letter the Men Bucks. Compare New News Strange Monster 
found Stow Woods, which comments the other tract thus pamphleteer must 
needs deal with the devil, otherwise could never have forged notorious 

Verney Memoirs, iv. 329. iv. 472. 

Sir Browne’s Works, 241. 

Verney Memoirs, iv. 324. His gift town-hall has been mentioned above. 

Verney Memoirs, iv. 324. 

Diary, iii. (February 1679). 

Gilbert Spencer Sidney, September 1679 (Diary Sidney, 116). 

The Savile Correspondence, 45. 
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expenses amounted to. Reresby says they were sometimes 
high two thousand pounds, others give even three thousand. 
But these figures were certainly exceptional. Bramber one 
the withdrew from the election condition being 
repaid his charges these were only £80, and yet were held 
out the There were various things paid for 
there were gifts the poor, treating, bribes the constituency 
body—for example, offers public works—bribes individual 
voters, which were sometimes £10 The official expenses, 
which now fell the candidates, were not yet heavy they 
subsequently became, and were not authorized law till the 
eighteenth have the election bill for Buckingham 
1681.7 Each member paid the four poll-clerks guinea 
the men that got superscriptions for them, the like, being three 
four, and also pay for drawing the intentions and the 
exposition all the day the election.’ Besides these were the 
expenses agents ‘in riding about and paying messengers 
that altogether ’tis great charge chosen Parliament- 
man’. that his burgess-ship suited better with his 
pride than with his purse, and that every letter that gave him 
account his expenses made his heart bleed much his 
purse. election also involved arduous labour. The candidate 
must drink himself into the good graces his electors, sit the 
whole night long drinking with the high sheriff the mayor,” 
and spend the day consuming more good ale and sack than 
ever thought country town could have beginning over 
again ‘this worthy employment’ the morrow. had 
kiss all the old was expected present 
market days, and must not forget call the returning-officer. 
wonder they longed for the day election more than ever 
lover did for his Yet when the election was 
over Henry Savile could write, delighted with new 
seat Parliament that Mr. Whaley,’ the defeated candidate, 
who had presented petition against Savile’s return, should 
the least disturb me, should scream lost limb.’ 
Election expenses were already matters comment, and the 
complaints which were made show that bribery was not yet 
recognized part the system. the pensionary parliament 
had been the subject bribing men drink 


Memoirs, 152. 

The English Intelligence (August 1679). 

Porritt, 182. Verney Memoirs, iv. 348. 
The Savile Correspondence, pp. 47, 48. 

Verney Memoirs, iv. 339. 

The Savile Correspondence, 46. Diary Sidney, 119. 
The Savile Correspondence, 46. Cobbett, iv. 658, 783. 
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lay simony,’ said one member, 
1675 resolution was carried incapacitating any member who 
expended more than five pounds meat drink’ the 
the elections the exclusion parliaments the evil 
bribery and corruption and the danger involved were 
bitterly denounced. Our ancestors would stand amazed they 
were see men thus foolishly trifle away those precious 
liberties which cost many them their dearest lives maintain.’ 
They were reminded the old English proverb which that 
live Market Towns understand’, that those that buy dear 
cannot sell cheap. The purchase seat would lead repay- 
ment the sale their for wise men well know that 
such excessive charges are too unreasonable thing borne 
any honest person’. Some men who sat the last parlia- 
ment had received yearly more money for selling their country, 
than cost them elected’. The danger was all the more 
dreaded because the frequent dissolutions. honest 
country-gentleman, designing other private advantage but 
the true service his king and country, hath reason, neither 
able, once half year spend 500 pounds only 
purchase place full charge, trouble, and danger without any 
profit himself.’ Sir John Bramston refused stand knight 
for his shire because the expense involved, and was only 
persuaded candidate for the borough Malden the 
understanding that should have expense 

Not less significant was the practical expression disapproval 
which many constituencies displayed. the elections Essex 
1679, which continued for several days, the freeholders, who had 
come considerable distance from their homes, refused put 
their members any Surrey the freeholders them- 
selves invited their members Harborough the 
member was not only freed from all expense the election, 
but the charges his journey from London and his return 
were defrayed the other places representa- 
tives were chosen without their being present order 
save them the expense and trouble the These 
instances are interest evidence the wholesome relations 


Cobbett, iv. 783. Ibid. 784. 

Sir Cooper, M.P. for Hertford, Smith’s Protestant Intelligence, no. 

Excellency, 1679. 

Address the City London, 1681. Curiously enough, however, Henry 
Savile held that the frequent dissolutions will probably make burgessing cheaper 
than was (The Savile Correspondence, 113). 
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which were still often maintained between members and their 
constituents. 

Some carry elections ability expend,’ said member 
debate the reform elections 1674, ‘and some awe 
and force.’ Intimidation was powerful weapon. Landlords 
exerted pressure their tenants employers their employees. 
Oxford the servants employed the colleges were threatened 
with the loss their employment they ventured vote 
according their conscience.” There was also the immense 
influence wielded territorial magnates and county families, 
always potent factor determining the result county 
election. What bribery did the boroughs influence did the 
counties. Pressure was exerted the Crown, peers, and 
the church. Sunderland told Henry Sidney that the king 
meddles none the elections but there evidence show 
that his influence was brought bear particular cases. There 
was, true, wholesale interference, such was marked 
earlier reigns charters enfranchisement, and subsequently 
attacks the corporations; but the government did not 
remain passive. the election 1678 the lord treasurer tried 
force his nominee upon and wrote the sheriff 
Yorkshire favour Sir John Reresby his the 
draft unsigned letter dated January and 
probably intended for the earl Yarmouth, the writer says, 
hope the electors will make choice such persons are 
unquestionable loyalty and that will most serviceable the 
King, the Church and the Country.’ mentions candidates 
Sir Christopher Calthorpe and Sir William Catelyn, and adds, 
hope all friends will industriously join with therein. 
Wherefore desire you use your utmost diligence this 
juncture affairs promote their election.’ The earl Yar- 
mouth replied that had brought out Calthorpe and Catelyn 
candidates and would vigorously withstand their opponents, 
‘not having the feare the Lord before eyes meane 
Cromwell’s Lord).’ The earl, indeed, was working hard for the 
Crown Norfolk, and was constant communication with the 
secretary state. pleased’, wrote, let receive 
your commands son, the post you have any instruc- 
tions for they shall most readily obeyed.’ 

every part the country the secretary, Sir Joseph 

Cobbett, iv. 658. Verney Memoirs, iv. 335. 
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Williamson, was touch with correspondents, and kept informed 
the course events. One letter 


this country hardly man besides father that served the 
last Parliament will chosen this. Sir William Portman the 
county Somerset under some difficulty chosen being not 
thought phanatick enough, that the error dissolving the last Parlia- 
ment will sufficiently appear the meeting this, and yet such are the 
straits the crown that cannot subsist without them. 


Another correspondent wrote, find great endeavours choose 
men warmth.’ The king himself urged the claims Sir 
Charles Wheler upon Cambridge 


Whereas are informed our trusty and well-beloved servant, 
Sir Charles Wheler, that under great discouragement, our 
University Cambridge did think him lesse our good opinion 
and favour, doe therefore upon his humble request us, thinke fitt 
signifie that have been fully satisfied Sir Charles Wheler’s con- 
stant services and especially his faithful discharge that trust 
which our University reposed him, having taken notice with what 
diligence and industry hee has pursued all occasions appearing for the 
Protestant Religion, professed the Church England, which 
devoutly desire may for ever established and flourish all our 
kingdoms and dominions, and bid you farewell. 


This memorandum interesting example direct intervention 
election the part the king. 

Among the peers have seen the activity displayed the 
earl Yarmouth. shall send men devoted the methods 
the Crown’, writes Sir Joseph Williamson, and that will 
not meddle with Ministers State. had rather lose life 
than have men triumphing house Commons that sang 
song about the Worcester Cross when the king was drawn 
into distress his rebels, and have never one vote Parlia- 
ment testified any and again: have given 
the shrieve (who dexterous manager) great caution serve you 
his utmost power. the balance other countryes bee 
butt well poysed morally promise myself will this, 
think his Majesty will have noe cause send them home 
The duke Buckingham supported Wharton and Hamp- 


Letter from Mr. Seymour, dated Poltimore, February 1678/9: State Papers, 
Domestic, Charles II, vol. 

Letter from Christopher Musgrave, February 1678/9: State Papers, Domestic, 
Charles vol. 

State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. The memorandum subscribed 
thus: That this paper thus worded was given his Majesty the Feb. 78/9 
the Queen’s Bedchamber,’ and signed Williamson’. 
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den, for The lords-lieutenant 
the counties also used their influence and was, 
however, noticed, intervention Peers the realm 
elections made the counties very illegal and hath been 
frequently complained Parliament high invasion 
the liberty the subject and may evil consequence 
countenanced for the future.’ 

The church threw its weight the tory side. could wish’, 
observed one writer, ‘it were not the opinion too many 
[clergymen] that the way recommend themselves true sons 
the Church preach seldom, and meddle with State affairs 
more.’ The presence the clergy the elections was resented 
the party which they were opposed. read partisan 
account, which cannot relied upon very trustworthy, that the 
clergy were present largé numbers the Essex election, and 
were rudely handled the crowd. saw the clergy abused 
such incivilities and affronts hope are not paralleled 
they were thrown from their horses, their gowns torn, and dirt 
thrown their 

these ways the course the elections during the exclusion 
contest was disturbed external influences. 

Lipson. 


Letter from Freeholder Buckinghamshire. 

Excellency. (The duke Albemarle who there referred was the 
lord-lieutenant the county. Cf. the English Intelligence, August 1679.) 

True Account the Election Knights for Buckinghamshire. 

104 Speech Booth, cf. also Plain Dealing Dialogue about Choosing 
the next Parliament. 

Impartial Account the Behaviour Party the Essex Freeholders their 
late Election Parliament Men for that County, August 1679 see also Burnet, ii. 211. 
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Burke, Windham, and Pitt 


Part 


events which occurred the month June 1794 
seemed justify the opinions Burke and Windham, and 
condemn the diffuse operations whereby the Pitt ministry sought 
keep together the first coalition and harry France all sides. 
These were Howe’s naval victory, Glorious First June,’ 
and the Austrian reverse Fleurus near Ligny, June. 
the former Great Britain secured almost complete mastery 
sea; the latter was the pretext for, not the cause of, the 
retreat the Austrians from their Belgic provinces. Howe’s 
triumph opened the way for British convoys help the French 
royalists Vendée. June the duke Portland wrote 
Burke congratulating him the victory, and adding, 
think see English fleet covering the coast France and 
the white plumes and standards advancing restore order, 
religion, and law that happy country, and tranquillity and 
serenity the rest the civilized world.’ month later, 
the duke York, commanding the British and Hanoverian 
forces Flanders, wrote Dundas that they were betrayed 
and sold the enemy the disgraceful retreat the 
prince Coburg and Clerfait. Besides yielding Belgium 
easy prize the French, that tame withdrawal assured the 
surrender Valenciennes and three other French fortresses 
captured 1793. 

The natural sequel these events would have been the 
entire withdrawal the British and subsidized forces from 
campaign which the Austrian court prolonged merely for the 
sake appearances, and which Prussia steadily refused 
fulfil her treaty obligations. But Pitt felt himself bound both 
honour and policy defend the Dutch Netherlands, now 
far greater danger than the outset the war. Behind them 
there was Hanover, and beyond stretched the defenceless plain 
North Germany. Was possible that greed Polish land could 
induce the courts Berlin and Vienna withdraw the bulk 
their forces from the Rhine, thereby leaving the weak and 
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cumbrous Germanic system Further, how could 
British ministers stand and see the patrimony George 
occupied the French? The king was extremely sensitive this 
point and there are clear signs that, during the ensuing discus- 
sions war policy, insisted the retention small part 
the British forces for the defence his electorate. The 
influence the king war policy was very great, all the more 
because his ministers were ill acquainted with military affairs. 
well, then, remember that his authority well treaty 
obligations the Dutch, and the hope ministers, ever disap- 
pointed but never wholly extinguished, that the German powers 
would discern the danger Jacobin ascendancy the Rhineland, 
conspired hinder that solution the war problem which 
Portland, Windham, and Burke sought bring about. 
memorandum Pitt, July, wrote hopefully the 
prospect keeping 160,000 allied troops Flanders, 238,000 
the next year. Brittany and Poitou held quite secondary 
place his 

The accession Portland, Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and Windham 
the cabinet the second week July coincided with the 
arrival news the discreditable retreat Coburg towards 
Waterloo and Wavre. not surprising that the new ministers, 
especially Windham (now the official exponent Burke’s views), 
should urge the withdrawal large part possible the 
British and Hessian forces from Belgium, order aim blow 
Paris through Brittany Vendée. All this time the brave 
Bretons and Poitevins were maintaining desperate struggle 
against ‘the often with success. District after district 
declared for God and the king the very time when the allies 
were relaxing their feeble hold the Netherlands. this subject 
Windham forcibly referred letter Pitt, which the date 
imperfectly given 

Friday night, 12th. 
dear Sir, 
missed you today, unfortunately, the house 
wanted urge you the necessity giving immediate orders for the 
laying and embarking new store provisions, and the necessity, 
almost urgent, adopting between the victualling and transport 
boards, such arrangement was speaking you about, from Admiral 
Christian some time Depend upon the service never can 
clear that insuperable evil, from the want that arrangement, may 


Dropmore Papers, ii. 599. 

The numerous complaints the dilatoriness the admiralty led Pitt 
depose his brother, Lord Chatham, from the position first lord the end the 
year 1794. Earl Spencer succeeded him. 
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not have happened the present instance. know that delay has 
happened from it. remains seen whether that delay will 
attended with any serious consequences. 


Besides the precautions respecting provisions, preparations various 


other sorts should going on. Should all things proceed with perfect 
success not impossible that the means prepared may called 
for the course fortnight. Under this impression cannot but feel 
greatly disturbed the plans which you and Mr. Dundas have view, 
and which was telling you apprehensions, when you were going the 
other day Wimbledon. cannot but think that all this belongs 
wrong system and system that will more wrong because the enemy 
will probably adopt the right one. you extend your operations, they 
will for that very reason concentrate theirs. They will see that they 
cannot defend all parts, and will therefore make their minds defend 
those only where the wound would mortal; and, having succeeded 
that endeavour, will soon bring you state which you can longer 
wound them either mortally otherwise. What will the most fortunafe 
blow any other quarter, the great enterprise fails the other 
hand, what does signify whether any other blow made, not, the 
great enterprise succeeds? would hardly give the least particle 
hopes success this, for the certainty almost any success that could 
had any other way. Whatever may propose, the enemy will, 
persuaded, put their whole force repel that which they will see 
goes their very existence and, not act upon the same principle 
and collect all our force give effect the effort directed against 
them, that effort will probably fail, and with all the hopes any 
satisfactory conclusion the war. will really dreadful if, with 
such prospect may now open out before us, should again suffer 
ourselves drawn aside this fatal ambition succeeding many 
objects once. 

But there measure, intended, understand, take place, which 
will produce great part the effect above apprehended, and, seems 
me, with infinitely less motive. This the sending out the remount, 
called, the cavalry. fully decided that the cavalry 
stay [in Belgium], desirable certainly that should properly 
mounted. But the importance that object, just this moment can 
hardly put competition with its inconveniences, when considered 
that this equipment requires sail transport, equal the carrying 
3,000 infantry, together with more than 500 horses. matter 
seriously considered, whether, with such calls may almost certainly 
come upon us, such defalcation the force transports should 
admitted. would surely better that this measure should deferred 
for short time till seen what other services may arise, till the 
augmentation proposed the number transports may part have 
been carried into 

then refers the urgent need doing something for 


Rarely has the case for helping the Bretons and Vendéans 
been set forth more trenchantly. Especially able Windham’s 
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criticism dissipating the scanty British forces Belgium, 
the West Indies, and other enterprises such the conquest 
Corsica and the Cape Good Hope, when the great aim should 
determine the best field operations and concentrate 
all efforts upon it. the other hand, all French royalists did 
not agree with Windham. That sage counsellor, Mallet Pan, 
writing from Berne August with reference the recent fall 
Robespierre, urged Lord Elgin advise his government 
rely constitutionalists and scout the émigrés and the 
Vendéans mere atom the mass the French nation. 
faut faire contre-révolution avec ceux qui pewvent faire, 
non avec ceux qui peuvent rien.’ not surprising that, 
amidst these contradictory councils, Pitt and Grenville should 
desire get clear view the situation both Vienna and 
Belgium. the Austrian court they dispatched Earl Spencer 
and Mr. Thomas Grenville the hope inducing the Emperor 
Francis put forth strenuous efforts for the safety his Belgic 
lands. Lord Malmesbury was the Prussian head-quarters, 
vainly seeking infuse some spirit and sense duty into the 
allies but clear from the following letters Pitt Windham 
that the former, for time least, favoured the acting 
mainly Brittany Vendée. This implied the weakening 
the British force Belgium, and therefore the resignation 
the supreme command the duke York. this last topic 
the opinions Pitt and Windham had differed. The latter 
deemed the complaints the British officers against the duke 
factious and unfounded; while the previous month 
February Pitt had even sought substitute the Marquess 
Cornwallis commander the British and subsidized forces 
Flanders. deference the judgement the Austrian 
colonel, Mack, Pitt waived the but now, the still 
worse conditions the summer, resumed it, with the assent 
Windham. 

The long experience Cornwallis the field and the dignity 
his bearing promised put end the cavillings officers, 
and the bad discipline the rank and file, which impaired the 
efficiency the British and subsidized forces. Cornwallis had 
recently accompanied Malmesbury mission the Prussian 
head-quarters, and his knowledge the motives operating the 
German courts marked him out the best possible commander. 
After much discussion the cabinet Pitt referred the proposal 
both the king and the marquess. For different reasons they 
accorded guarded and reluctant assent; and was agreed 
that Windham should proceed the head-quarters the duke 
lay before him the whole scheme, which included the with- 
drawal large part the British force for service the 
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west France. The following letters throw fresh light 
these topics 


Pitt Windham 


Wimbledon, Thursday, p.m. [Aug. 27, 1794.] 

talking over the plan, seems there would time for Lord 
Cornwallis reach Flanders soon enough the movement now 
question which must require some preparatory and incline 
the opinion that ought without waiting for answer from 
Vienna. The local rank field marshall would give him the command 
over Clerfayt, even before the answer from Vienna arrives, and after 
our once having the chief command, they will not find easy take 
back, after their assurances Lord Spencer, appoint one but person 
agreeable us. believe therefore that the best thing done 
prevail the duke York come away even before this movement 
executed. write these ideas you they have occurred, and shall 
much obliged you you will call tomorrow morning between 
ten and eleven Downing Street your way the 


Pitt Windham 


Private. Walmer Castle, Thursday, Sept. 1794. 


Your letter from Deal after going round London reached 
here only Tuesday, too late return answer that mail; and 
before any thing could now reach you, your business must necessarily 
decided. would however have sent messenger straight from hence, 
thought that the expedient you mentioned could have been made use 
facilitate the but from the stress which Lord Corn- 
wallis laid temporary absence, convinced that would not 
think practicable undertake the command under any other circum- 
stances. other respects the sort command you speak imagine 
very much what the duke York would naturally have under Lord 
Cornwallis. Only doubt whether would properly have any separate 
staff, except for the Hanoverian army, which would remain the com- 
mander that point the staff, however, you will have obtained 
the best information the spot, the instances General Clerfayt, 
Beaulieu, and others, when commanding large detachments the Austrian 
Army, must have ascertained the practice. all this, however, there 
will sufficient time for consideration the general result your negotia- 
tion has been favorable enough leave opening for it—I imagine 
will not more than two three days before know what has passed. 
the meantime seems very possible our last accounts that the 
French may have given you some 


Windham reached the head-quarters the duke York 
The proposal the government, which the king 


Add. MS. 37844, fo. 30. Ibid. fo. 32. 
Windham, Diary, 316. 
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had accorded reluctant assent, elicited the following manly 
letter from the duke his majesty 


Head Quarters Berleken, September 1794. 

Sir, 

take the advantage Mr. Wyndham’s messenger address 
your majesty the subject the communication which has made 
this day, the name your majesty’s ministers, the intention 
propose his imperial majesty that the Marquess Cornwallis should 
appointed with the local rank field marshal the supreme command 
the allied forces Flanders. should feel myself exceedingly miserable 
indeed think that delicacy for should hinder any measure from 
being adopted which might thought conducive the public good 
the better conducting the war. the same time thoroughly 
sensible the Marquis Cornwallis’s merit and fully impressed with the 
gracious partiality which influenced your majesty last year your appoint- 
ment the command the troops British pay this country 
should therefore your majesty’s intention promote Lord Cornwallis 
the command, shall submit silence, and shall comfort myself with the 
pleasing hope that during the time have had the honour command 
your majesty’s army, Ihave been fortunate enough conduct myself with- 
out discredit your majesty’s arms dishonour myself. say that 
shall not feel this severe blow would act contrary own 
character and those principles truth and sincerity from whence trust 
never can deviate. 

your majesty will not consider mistaken pride want 
zeal humbly ask your permission, case Lord Cornwallis’s 
appointment, retire England. Were follow only own wishes 
and the real love have for profession should not hesitate asking 
your majesty’s leave continue serve volunteer, for would 
highly wrong and perfectly contrary professional honor was 
submit serve otherwise under officer your majesty’s service 
unpleasant Lord Cornwallis and might put him difficulties which had 
for many reasons better avoided. shall wait with the greatest defer- 
ence for your majesty’s determination. With many prayers for your 
majesty’s health and prosperity, have, &c., 

FREDERICK. 


The first letter, letters, which Windham wrote Pitt from 
Flanders, missing. The following letter, from Windham 
Pitt, was dated August mistake for September 

Bois-le-duc, August 1794. 

Dear Sir, 


continue correspondence the same footing which has 
been begun, setting down without reserve whatever occurs the moment, 
and giving, with opinions, the reasons which they are founded. 

letter Mr. Dundas stated apprehensions that both the 
two services, for which provision has hitherto been attempted, cannot 
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carried but that, either operations must stopt here, the expedi- 
tion which have long looked and which have been urging 
eagerly, must given up. have had this morning full and fair discus- 
sion the subject with the duke Yfork]; must say, 
could deliver opinion more candid and liberal, and more free from 
that partiality which commander may expected feel favour 
the service with which immediately charged. enters fully 
into the importance the rival object, and assures fact, which 
had formerly misconceived and was not apprized of, even when wrote 
the other day Mr. Dundas, that had always been persuaded the 
importance bringing forward the principle taking France ally 
her own quarrel. was perfectly ready therefore acquiesce, not 
only from duty but from inclination, should deemed expedient 
stop all operations here, the point where they now are. His representa- 
tion went only show that such must the case the change proposed, 
any change, took place the force now with and that such and 
such inconveniences would this side the consequence that measure. 
With respect the necessity closing the campaign here, stated that 
nothing less than the force which now had would sufficient for the 
attainment the objects which, the campaign was continued, must 

The whole question attempting anything here, least the way 
now recommended rests upon the event the attempt against 
News this may expected the course week ten days and the 
duke York wishes say that, till that arrives, exceedingly 
sanguine the success the attack the French army, should 
allowed make it, and great measure also the event the 
operations attempted afterwards. Should the intelligence from 
Treves that the attempt recover had failed, the prospect any 
success this quarter will then reduced, that may well 
probably abandon altogether; and that case there will nothing 
stand the way the most extensive exertions elsewhere. events, 
and whatever the course proceedings for this year, most important 
question will arise the system adopted for another campaign. 

The accounts which have heard here the treachery the Austrians, 
exceeding all that our country we, happily, have any idea of, are such 
make one despair any good done conjunction with such 
allies. The great hope which the duke places hearty co-operation 
the plan now intended, founded the circumstance Clairfayt and 
Beaulieu, who are the persons execute it, having all their property 
Brabant 

[Windham then expresses the hope that perhaps Polish, Swiss, and 
French émigrés and Germans might form subsidized force quite equal 


Pitt probably had not received Windham’s letter the 7th 
when replied follows unintelligibly hopeful tone 


i.e. the Prussian army under Marshal then the Palatinate, 
which was subsidized England. 
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respecting the Belgian campaign. Lord Moira, under whom 
served Colonel Arthur Wellesley, was then Belgium. and 
his division had been destined for the expedition Brittany 
Vendée. Earl Spencer and Mr. Thomas Grenville were still 
Vienna endeavouring induce Austria exert herself 
Belgium 
Pitt Windham 
Wimbledon, Wednesday, 1794. 

The unfortunate loss Valenciennes and Condé, and the opinion 
you appear have the little dependence placed the exertions 
Austria (in which our letters from Vienna concur) change much the 
situation affairs since parted. The suggestions which you state 
relative the command, are such shake some degree (coupled with 
the other circumstances) opinion the advantage sending Lord 
Cornwallis; but how this may finally arranged for next campaign, 
cannot now determined. must depend partly what has passed 
Vienna and many other considerations. the meantime there 
doubt that the duke York’s command must continue while the 
operations now contemplation last. equally clear that the force 
destined serve under Lord Moira can neither withdrawn nor exchanged 
during the course these operations. the operations should soon 
concluded, the exchange might still take place, but incline think 
that would too late for any attempt the coast Brittany 
and the whole more and more inclined the opinion 
that any attempt that quarter (except sending supplies) ought 
deferred till next spring, when may attempted with very formidable 
force. The projected attack upon Antwerp, and the forward movement, 
think clearly right, Clerfayt will enter into heartily. From what 
understood here his instructions, compared with his letter the 
duke York, cannot help having some doubt whether will not find 
reasons for declining the attempt. Supposing them not so, 
chief reason for thinking the measure useful that victory our part 
will least check the operations the enemy, damp their spirits and 
raise those our army.—I not competent judge how far can 
enable our armies take position which they can improve, which 
they can maintain for the winter. The beating the enemy (if there 
fair chance it) itself great object (independent consequences) 
the present circumstances. the consequence should dislodge 
them from Flanders, drive them beyond the Scheld, would 
infinitely better. But cannot help fearing that will very doubtful 
whether can take secure winter quarters Flanders. Our situation 
was not thought good last year, even when had Valenciennes and Condé. 
not mention this reason against the attempt, which certainly 
not, provided there good chance immediate success. But wish 
considered beforehand, whether case success, safe position 
for winter quarters can established, except under cover the Dutch 
fortresses. 

The manner which the duke York has treated these discussions 
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certainly does him infinite credit. The king has sent letter from 
H.R.H., which has struck very much, both from its manliness and 
own mind, consider the expedition the coast 
over for this year, except for the purpose have sent 
our friend and shall probably send him over immediately 
explain why nothing can done now and say that much will 
done hereafter. 

Lord Spencer has not closed already the terms proposed, 
think our plan will now give subsidy either Austria Prussia, 
but employ £2,000,000 getting troops where can. Poland 
distant, that even measures are taken immediately and quickly, doubt 
whether can have the use them early next campaign. But you will 
have the means collecting much useful information these points, 
and will very material ascertain far possible, what subsidised 
force can obtained exclusive Austria and Prussia. 

hope you will enabled send account particularly what 
the plan for winter quarters Flanders. Till the attack Antwerp 
over, reckon have chance seeing you, and sure you will 
infinite use while you remain where you are.® 


The hopes Pitt the recovery Antwerp and the 
retrieving the campaign Belgium proved unfounded 
and for reasons which need not stated here, the proposal 
substitute Lord Cornwallis for the duke York fell the 
ground. Windham, his next letter, dated Grave, September 
1794, describes the retrograde movement the duke York 
that place unavoidable view the conduct the 
Austrians. The recovery the line the Scheldt now impos- 
sible. The Dutch are behaving very badly, their brutish in- 
sensibility and base selfishness throwing the burden entirely 
their protectors. Hence several collapses, especially Hys. 
hopes that the course events may induce the duke York 
concur the proposed expedition the coast France. 
the same day wrote the following confidential criticism 
the duke York: 

Windham Pitt 
Most Private. Grave, 16, 1794. 

Let give you, therefore, freely but confidentially opinion, 
that the operations this army will, fear, never well, while the 
present comimander remains the head it. This present opinion, 
nor foresee any probability change. is, sure, true 
present, make bless myself our escape from our late difficulties, 
and alter whole view what may proper the remaining 
part the campaign. from this latter consideration, that think 
right, not only that you should know opinion, but that you should 
know immediately. The reasons may come afterwards. The first 
them is, that the army certainly has not that opinion the 


One the Breton leaders. Add. MS. 37844, fo. 34. 
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act under him with confidence. Though the licentiousness one 
class officers kept within somewhat better bounds; though the 
unpopularity the duke abated; though his virtues and his other 
amicable qualities are gradually making their way, yet confidence not felt 
his capacity conduct army nor can fairly say, that, judging 
less from the merits the cases than from collateral circumstances, think 
likely that should so. The consequences are the meantime 
most pernicious and show themselves ways not immediately obvious. 
But the great consequence the effect which this feeling the army 
may have circumstances such those which have lately been 
and the force this great, joined chance always that the feeling 
may well founded, and more than chance that well founded 
certain degree, that must confess still tremble for every step, which 
they will have make when left their own direction. 

What remedy applied this state things, cannot undertake 
point out. show you the difficulty but can say but little the 
way out it. remove the duke this instant, would certainly 
and which yielded more the opinions others, than followed his 
own.—The king too delighted with his decision respecting the question 
Lord and will consider the whole manceuvre get rid 
the duke, which not having succeeded stratagem, must now 
effected force. stick, however, opinion, that some great 
change must made, the army will undone, and our affairs this 
quarter never succeed, but what may considered chance.—A 
thoroughly able man, such the Austrians chuse for their quarter masters 
general, might set all right; but where such one our service 
found not now think that even the plan, which caught 
eagerly, the arch duke commanding the whole, would any means 
answer all the purpose. The evil lyes much any thing, the 
domestick economy, and discipline this particular army.—What there- 
first place the recommendation justice, and being calculated afterwards 
reconcile the duke’s mind and the king’s, whatever measure 
change may, now hereafter, adopted, symptom disapprobation 
should appear, suspected, the last movement but the contrary 
the clearest approbation expressed least (which all that 
intent upon), the clearest acquittal the duke. doubly bound 
say this, certainly took all pains make him adopt that resolution 
nor could such censure countenanced any those persons about 
him, whom had opportunity consulting.—Perhaps when every idea 
censure dissatisfaction was removed, the offer some principal 
situation home connected with military service, and including great 
patronage, which one would discharge more uprightly and ably mean 
distinctly commander chief, master general the ordnance, 
both together) might serve reconcile the loss the command the 
army here; and would arrangement good opinion, both 
the offices which gave, well those which took away. 


See Windham, Diary, 318. 
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adding the ordnance the situation commander chief, under some 
general denomination, half dozen offices besides, the removal might 
effected for this campaign, supposing that much done it, 
should think the advantage the change cheaply purchased. from 
the answer Clerfayt, your decisions home, the campaign likely 
soon end, not very critical, may better let run out, 
is. 

With respect what said the beginning, the confidence which 
this written, shall leave your discretion whom you may wish 
communicate the contents, observing only have already done, that 
should sorry known the author the advice, though shall 
certainly never dissemble the opinion. Should the measure taken, 
shall not fail have full the resentment which may 
possibly excite one quarter, and what shall feel more sensibly the 
emotions wounded kindness, which may produce another. All 
however must give way before the considerations, which ought govern 
such occasion.—Should Dundas among the persons whom 
you may communicate what have mentioned, will not take ill 
suggest the expediency little more guard, than his general frankness 
sometimes suffers him 


Windham’s proposal respecting the duke York was that 
which Pitt finally adopted the month November. The 
former the following letters was written before the arrival 
Windham’s most private’ dispatch. will seen that Pitt 
was far from feeling the complete confidence his own judgement 
military affairs which has been accused. the contrary, 
consulted the advice experienced soldier, Lord Mulgrave, 
who had for time commanded the allied troops Toulon 


Pitt Windham 


Private. Downing Street, Friday, Sept. 1794. 

have received thro’ the Hague this mornmg, short account 
without any particulars, stating that the duke York had found 
necessary, the approach the enemy great force, quit his position, 
and retreat across the Meuse near Grave. have doubt that the 
measure was rendered unavoidable but its consequences, forward 
movement can resumed, must fear expose all the Dutch fortresses 
from Bergenopzoom Bois duc successively invested and probably 
taken. much fear some them are necessarily left with inadequate 
garrisons and all insufficiently supplied. 

Your attention will sure immediately directed the means 
calling forth every possible resource for checking possible the progress 
the calamity which seems threaten us. The first question that 
occurs whether yet possible form any effectual concert with the 
Austrian army, which will adhered and acted upon for the remainder 
this and whether that supposition joint movement 
may made order dislodge the enemy before they can succeed 


Add. MS. 37844, ff. 44, 
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making themselves masters any The next question 
whether possible, the near approach danger awaken the 
Dutch the absolute necessity exerting themselves for their own 
preservation. Their means defence their own doors, they will call 
them forth, must great.—We shall undoubtedly instruct Lord Helens 
urge the Dutch government every possible exertion. You may 
better able point out what particular objects most essential that 
their exertions should applied, and should think representation from 
the duke York (seconded possible the hereditary prince) stating 
its full force the urgency the crisis, and pointing out whatever specific 
modes defence occur, most likely effectual, may have great 
weight with the Dutch government. write hastily the first ideas which 
occur me, and shall wait with anxious impatience for further accounts 
what has passed, and what still 


Pitt Windham 


Private. Downing Street, 21, 1794. 

The messenger arrived this afternoon with the duke’s dispatches 
the 17th and with your two letters the You will easily conceive 
how much their contents add the embarrassment situation, before 
sufficiently discouraging. however one the peculiarities that 
situation, that there sense difficulty which does not oblige 
encounter. With respect the events which are public, have very 
little doubt from the considerations you have mentioned, the propriety 
and necessity the retreat. Even thought otherwise, should con- 
sider one those measures, which persons not the spot, are not 
liberty criticise; and have had hesitation (in the absence 
Dundas who has left his pen hands) sending dispatch 
the duke York terms express approbation.—With respect 
maintaining the first instance our own position and that the 
Austrians, and putting ourselves and them state move circum- 
stances may require, for the actual protection the Dutch frontier. 
would however impossible think sending any decisive instructions 
from hence, least till hear what has passed with General Clerfayt. 
distrust extremely any ideas own military subjects but the 
very superficial grounds, which can proceed, confess inclined 
fear that the length river which the duke has guard more than his 
force will equal to, the enemy turn their chief attention forcing 
passage. However with this impression, and from observing the doubts, 
which you mention the duke York himself entertain this subject, 
have thought best insert paragraph the dispatch which may 
strengthen his hands enforcing any demand reinforcement which 
may due consideration find necessary make General Clerfayt. 

There another alternative which have also pointed very generally 
the dispatch, but which suggest for your consideration, with degree 
less diffidence, because was part suggested conversation 
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which had yesterday with Mulgrave. seemed think that possibly 
one object crossing the Meuse (of which had then had only general 
account from the Hague) might concenter our force with the 
Austrians, order the better ensure their compleating the operations 
Treves and securing the left their army. That altho’ this might 
leave the fortresses the Dutch frontier more exposed for time, 
would impossible, considering the inundations, for the enemy make 
immediately any serious impression, supposing them tolerably 
garrisoned and supplied and that after compleating the business the 
side Treves, concerted movement might made greater force and 
with more security the Austrian force conjunction with ours, time 
relieve the fortresses, and perhaps attack the enemy, when their 
operations had proceeded just far enough entangle them additional 
difficulties. not sure whether state his idea correctly, but this 
what arose mind from conversing with him. worth thinking 
all, the whole would depend upon the certainty the fortresses 
holding out for given time, the operations Treves being compleated 
that interval, and the subsequent movement being conducted 
vigorously and with hearty concert. Independent these conditions 
there may thousand objections which put the thing absolutely out 
the question; but the worst which will then have happened the 
giving you the trouble reading these useless pages. 

come now your private letter, which however will not venture 
say much, because think will not possible take any final 
decision the subject till after seeing you, and because the un- 
certainty, whether you may not have proceeded Helvoet, not 
like run any unnecessary risk from the letter falling into other 
hands.—I feel its fullest extent the sacrifice you make public 
duty, well the unreserved confidence you have been good 
place me. 

The subject every way difficulties that hardly know what 
opinion incline to. Perhaps Abercromby could taken voluntarily 
into real and full confidence, would give the best chance for the remainder 
this campaign, which think must important period, because 
the enemy will probably active are not. But this idea does not 
arise almost spontaneously hardly know how can suggested without 
losing its best chance success. total change, even could make 
our minds it, believe impracticable this moment, because the 
only person whom could think successor, would not, 
convinced, accept under such circumstances. For another campaign 
perhaps the course events might itself point employing much 
the British force other quarters, leave only less considerable 
auxiliary army Flanders, and avoid the difficulty. this, however, 
there are obvious objections from the impression Holland and the 
want reliance Austria. feel that saying more the subject 
than intended do, and yet only stating difficulties without 
making any progress towards solution them. 

have yet communicated your letter only the duke Portland, 
who was with when received it, and with whom persuaded its 
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contents are safe. shall venture send Dundas (who for few 
days Walmer) with whom your caution the end will sure have 
its full effect. And know that may mention with the most absolute 
safety Grenville whose opinion shall very anxious know. The 
duke Portland was unable myself find any satisfactory way 
out the difficulty. both agreed the opinion that would very 
desirable see you soon possible. From the absence brother 
and Sir have not been able ascertain with positive 
certainty what measures have been taken secure frigate for you 
Helvoet, but think pretty clear that the Jason must there before 
this time. shall know however with certainty tomorrow, and will take 
care that one shall provided immediately has not been done 


The following letters need explanation except that the 
reference Pitt’s letter September favourable accounts 
from Brittany was due the arrival the comte Puisaye, 
the leader the Quiberon expedition 


Windham Pitt 


Most private. Head Quarters near Kranenburgh, Sept. 21, 1794. 

You may tolerably secure not receiving long letter from 
tonight, would not run the risk writing part sleep. 
have only say, that think the duke not unprepared acquiesce 
his recall any moment, provided such reception could ready for 
him hinted last letter, and that idea should conveyed 
dissatisfaction his conduct during his command. not quite sure 
whether what said this respect, related the measure Lord 
Cornwallis being appointed the command the whole agreably the 
first his being appointed the command the British 
(or troops British pay) only—and did not think expedient, the 
instant, press for explanation. But believe would the event 
prove true either. rather think that the duke were recalled this 
moment appointed the situation which have suggested, and that 
every possible pains were taken, they ought be, obviate every 
idea imputation upon him for any failure the campaign, that his 
recall might effected, without pain his feelings and without injury 
his reputation. 

the same time don’t say that the measure would desirable 
the army was not this moment the most difficult situation. You 
will receive from the duke account the last news from General Clair- 
fayt. every supposition what may happen consequence, nice 
operations may necessary, and action possibly take place. cannot 
dissemble opinion, that should think the army either these 
cases safer under the conduct Lord than under the duke 
—though the duke exerting himself with great activity, and very 


considerable address though his conduct has been hitherto very judicious, 


Sir Charles Middleton (afterwards Lord Barham) was secretary the admiralty. 
Add. MS. 37844, fo. 60. 
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and his views perfectly just, has failed, some means other, 
obtaining the confidence the army, and tremble for the effect, which 
critical the want that confidence may produce. 


Pitt Windham 


Private. Downing Street, Sept. 23, 1794. 

Since wrote you the answer your letters the 
have received yours the but near the departure the 
messenger, that have not time say much. great difficulties 
the arrangement you suggest the home command, may well 
worth trying. that will talk when meet. The weeks that 
remain this years service must inexpressibly anxious. will 
small satisfaction you the midst unprosperous events elsewhere, 
hear that have accounts from Brittany which altho’ not place 
entire reliance upon them, certainly promise favorably. think well 
enough them consider it, still possible that may yet something 
this year the coast, the hopes which confess had nearly abandoned. 
This hint will sufficient finds you still the army all you can 
that 7,000 men may ready withdrawn whenever call for 
them. think there some mistake the representations made you 
about ordnance drivers, but not venture speak general recollec- 
tion. will enquire about 


Windham Pitt 


Sept. Head Quarters. 


little say the present messenger but that, Mr. Pelham being 
arrived, shall set off tomorrow morning, and proceed England with 


longer delay probably than that passing evening with Lord St. 


the Hague. Let add only, that you should think impor- 
tance change the command the army before the close the campaign, 
the choice this moment, and the appointment the situation com- 
mander-in-chief would, warranted say, make everything very 
smoothly. Other ways may perhaps thought of, could Lord 
contented take the command the British, leaving the duke have 
the (nominal) command the whole. But this may talk more when 
have the pleasure seeing you. 


Pitt Windham 


Private. Downing Street, Sept. 25, 1794. 


your letter the which received this morning, you not 
say when you should quit head-quarters, take the chance letter 
still finding you there meeting you Holland. The account 
the last Austrian retreat addition all the other circumstances which 
were before us, seems press for almost instant decision. Whatever 
the further plan this campaign, clear, and all whom could 
consult such subject agree with me, that must change soon 

MS. 37844, fo. 66. fo. 68. 
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can the command our army Flanders, taking care with 
every possible attention the duke York, and avoid any imputation 
his retreat. That point hope secured already. The next question 
whether, supposing the duke York quit, Lord Cornwallis can 
induced take the command. This least doubtful, but think 
will possible ascertain that point before can hear from you again. 
cannot, various accounts, undertake say positively that could 
open the situation commander chief here for the duke York. 
That and the master general the ordnance can never, think, joined 
one person, supposing could vacate both without 
not sure, however, how far the king would like prince the blood 
(even the duke York) the head the army home. And own 
not without apprehension how far any one who has commanded 
army abroad, can make his chief object home assist bringing 
forward troops sent under the command his successor. 

The mode stating the king the necessity recalling the duke 
York one the points which have thought great deal. 
persuaded, there way doing good, letting him see exactly 
has arisen. would impossible state him under the 
cover general circumstances, without his guessing that the representation 
came from you; and does not know the whole, will fancy every 
sort intrigue, the reverse the truth. wish therefore your permission 
send the king your letters the subject. The manner which they 
are written will best prove the sincerity and fairness the whole transac- 
tion. They will shew that they were not written order shewn, and 
they will shew too, way which must strike the king’s mind, the 
attachment the duke York, which mixes itself strongly with what 
you feel necessary for the public service. feel nevertheless that this 
proposing you have your name brought before the king way 
that not pleasing. scruple the less because must take least 
share with you unpleasant task, and because sure much 
interested the grounds which lead the measure are. you 
probably could have copies your letters this subject, and may 
wish look them again before you give answer, send them 
enclosed. must however say that think second thoughts could render 
them more adapted the purpose than they are present. 

seems little unreasonable multiply disagreeable commissions 
but believe there nothing will want recommendation your mind 
which can use the present crisis. Nothing believe could 
useful, your going, for many days you can spare, when you leave 
head quarters, the Hague, order try whether courage shame 
fear can enough rouzed among the Dutch give themselves and 
some benefit from their exertions. Even our ambassador Lord Helens, 
tho’ sensible and full many good qualities, not made animate 
sleeping country, and would the better for being little electrified. 
impossible but that Holland could still much, and, knowing all 
the points where their efforts can directed the present moment, you 
can sure more use than any one. believe you know Lord 

Lord Cornwallis was then master the ordnance, 
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Helens who will most thankful for your assistance. Lord Grenville 
writes him prepare him for your stopping your way thro’ the 
Hague, order assist concerting what may necessary the 
present crisis. shew you how things stand with Holland, enclose copy 
the dispatch which Lord Grenville writes night Lord Helens. 
The duke Portland writing General Bentinck enforce the same 
sort language less official way. 

the plan for the rest the campaign, little can said till one 
knows who are generals, and what may expected from [the] 
allies. But still cannot persuade myself that possible for such place 
Maestricht taken the presence 140,000 men, the best troops 
Europe. Perhaps vigor could last given the combined armies, 
the attempt the part the enemy might lead good. the side 
Brittany there seems opening which has the peculiar advantage belong- 
ing (if turns out stated) that need not made use till nearly 
the close active operations Flanders. not quite sure that 
the accounts can relied on, but they can, they are favorable enough 
give more than gleam hope, even under the succession bad news 
from 


September 1794, just before embarking for England, 
Windham wrote Pitt suggesting that the resignation the 
duke York could take place with less difficulty held 
command nearly equal his present one. For instance, while 
Lord Cornwallis, commander-in-chief, placed his head-quarters 
the centre the British force, the duke might have staff, 
partly composed foreigners, and force including the Guards, 
the Hessians, and some Austrians. This would reconcile his 
royal highness the proposed change. 


Pitt Windham 


Private. Downing Street, Sunday, p.m. [Oct. 12, 1794.] 

return without loss time the letter which you have been good 
entrust me; and whatever may the result, trust shall never 
forget how much all owe your zeal, candour, and 
the general subject know not how add anything what have said 
already. explanation such you desire the change proposed 
can alone enable judge whether there any solution for that 
part the difficulty. there is, cannot but persuade myself that 
Lord Mansfield will not wish his pretensions lead such con- 
sequences those question. Should the extremity arise, feel with 
inexpressible anxiety the difficulties which may embarrass your decision. 
But sure will governed real sense duty, and that, such 
moment, must think bind you not aggravate misfortune which 
you have done much avert. 

enclose letter which have just received from the king, which 
satisfactory possible. will trouble you return it. shall 
town all 

Add. MS. 37844, fo. 70. Ibid. fo. 76. 
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The next letters between Pitt and Windham, referring the 
Fitzwilliam dispute, have been published Earl Stanhope, and 
may omitted. Owing various causes decided step was 
taken the cabinet respecting the resignation the duke 
York and the campaign the Netherlands dragged the 
most unfortunate way. The efforts Windham and Lord 
St. Helens failed infuse spirit into the Dutch, large numbers 
whom were disaffected the Orange régime upheld Prussia 
and England since the year 1787. This cause, far more than 


the plundering habits the British troops and 


the French émigrés, accounts for the discreditable collapse the 
defence Holland. Finally, when matters were almost their 
worst, the cabinet determined recall the duke outright and 
Pitt November wrote the king what was probably 
the longest letter his life urging the necessity, for the sake 
the duke’s reputation, recalling him once. this the 
king most reluctantly assented and thus, owing the disastrous 
delays that autumn, step which might have been taken 
without odium September took place December manner 
exasperating all concerned. The delay may reasonably 
ascribed difficulties points detail raised against the first 
proposal the king, Lord Cornwallis, and the court Vienna 
but was also due the timidity and vacillation Pitt and his 
colleagues. Had they not been buoyed with false hopes 
September, they would have recalled all the greater part the 
British force time effect something considerable Brittany 
Poitou. hanging the Netherlands they let slip good 
opportunity for action more favourable quarter but their 
defence may urged that the treacherous inaction the 
German powers and the apathy the Dutch their own defence 
set defiance all reasonable forecasts. 

Windham’s hopes now centred solely the French expedition 
and was the life and soul the arrangements for enrolling 
force émigrés British pay. October 1794 Burke wrote 
commending him for his efforts forming the corps Comte 
d’Hector, consisting largely royalist officers and gunners from 
Toulon, which finally did good service Quiberon. January 
1795 Burke again wrote congratulating him his manly refuta- 
tion parliament 


the foolish declamation and low calumnies against you. You have hit 
the true method defence. think Sheridan must have sunk under 
but not think that will not rise again and try his old arts. That 
will most assuredly. Pray stick the method detecting the low 
policy and stratagems which characterize Sheridanism. 


Rose, Pitt and Napoleon Essays and Letters, pp. 230-3. 
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Again, few days later, wrote Windham—‘ Sampson! the 
Philistines upon thee.’ urged firm and manly treatment 
hostile petition from Norwich, namely, assertion that 
would never make peace during the Jacobin supremacy 
France. mourns the final Holland, news which 
had just arrived. March stated that had conferred 
with Grattan and Forbes respecting the proposed catholic 
colleges and the protestant schools. found his views 
with theirs but, added, with respect the officials Dublin 
castle 


Cooke, Lees, Hamilton, and Griffiths, will better heard than this 
subject any subject. have long groaned seeing that great 
kingdom delivered over such hands. God bless you ever. 

Ihave had two days four hours’ conversation with Mr. Dundas, 
who heard with great deal kindness and good temper. sure 
that what said him (which said Mr. Pitt thro’ him) was founded 
just observation facts and upon grossly misunderstood prin- 
ciples policy, tho’ coming through the most imperfect organ the 
world. sure pointed the security Mr. Pitt’s power, which 
there not man this kingdom more inclined than myself. This 
know, that makes the principle his administration not gain 
men but ruin those who, being aggregated him, seem deviate from 
theexact path prescribes, and goes (at the advice the stupidest 
and most interested mankind) construe every equivocal appearance, 
owing temper, negligence, and unskilful management, into overt acts 
settled design subvert his power, will thus himself subvert 
that power. You are never hereafter look for strength junction, 
except here and there scattered individual: for everyone you gain 
you lose two. have said much, and postscript longer than 
letter but there Iliad woes approaching. 


Burke here referred Pitt’s conduct the unhappy dispute 
with Earl Fitzwilliam respecting Irish policy. did not know 
Pitt’s side that case, and his judgements are unfair, especially 
accusing him compassing the downfall (at the instigation 
Dundas) any one who seemed inclined dispute his 
authority. cannot but sympathize with him his bitter 
remark friend (perhaps Mrs. Crewe) about this time, that all 
his efforts for the reconciliation parties had proved 
means contention. The end the Warren Hastings trial 
the action the lords also incensed him. 


Well! [he concludes] they all amaze me: princes, dukes, marquises, 
chancellors the exchequer, secretaries state. heart sick; 
stomach turns; head grows dizzy. The world seems reel 
and stagger. The crimes democracy and the madness and folly 
aristocracy alike frighten and confound me. The only refuge God 
who sees thro’ all these mazes. Adieu! God bless you ever. 
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impossible here review the causes the failures 
Quiberon and the ile d’Yeu which ruined the royalist cause the 
west France. They redoubled the indignation Burke, which 
burst forth anew when Pitt made overtures for peace the regi- 
cides. The triumphs Bonaparte Italy, the declaration 
war Spain, the dispatch our last corps émigrés Portugal 
under that able but quarrelsome officer, General Stuart, drew 
from him wails despair. August 1796, while Bath, 
wrote Windham: Are the stuff those who, with 
Hannibal the bowels Italy, would think transporting the 
gross our strength Africk and Spain?’ 
November, after the evacuation Corsica, burst out: 


have abandoned Italy politically, commercially, morally. Spain 
become Our negotiation Paris will serve purpose but 
discover the limits what propose for the emperor—for the 
accommodation the regicides (much abler politicians than are) 
their scheme opening separate treaty with and now our last 
hold the continent [Portugal] General Stuart secure us. 
all over. experience the fatal effect jobs will hinder jobbers 
from jobbing the last. 


Christmas day refers savagely the failure Lord 
Malmesbury’s negotiation with This mongrel has been 
whipped back the kennel yelping and with his tail between his 
legs.’ Finally, the reiterated refusals Pitt help the last 
efforts the French royalists, together with the outbreak 
mutiny the fleet Spithead, wrung from him these words 
(26 April 1797) 


Our only hope submission the enemy taking the principles 
that enemy home and submitting any terms which the directing 
body that enemy abroad shall think fit prescribe. they demand 
Portsmouth cautionary town, will yielded them; and, 
our navy, that has already perished, with its discipline, for What 
cure for all this What but that spirit 


might create soul 
Under the ribs Death.’ 


Three months later Burke expired Beaconsfield 
unrelieved gloom. The star Bonaparte was the ascendant, 
while the day Nelson and Wellesley had not fully dawned. 
‘regicide peace’ was again being discussed Paris; and 
Burke could not forecast the rise national spirit, which was 
due part the inspiring influence Pitt, but also the 
insolent rejection his reasonable offers the French Directory. 
Ross. 
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Notes and Documents 


Valens Title 


paper Rome and Armenia the Fourth 
hazarded the suggestion that Faustus, his history Armenia, 
had used the name Valens the sense Caesar, and that this 
title according the context really referred Constantius, 
Julian, the true Valens. This itself seemed unlikely con- 
fusion that glad find that probably not without 
parallel. the Syriac life the Nestorian patriarch Jaba- 
laha (or perhaps who accompanied the monk Sauma 
when the latter was dispatched Rome from China 
read that from the shore the Black Sea 
the. patriarch sailed Byzantium, where was received 
the king, BSLIWS. Chabot, his translation,* writes, pris 
Vollers remarks, Bei dieser Annahme muss das Namen 
auffallen. man nicht annehmen, dass der Name des 
Basilius des Vorderasien zum 
Byzantinerkaiser verallgemeinert ist, wie zum 
the true explanation, and this the passage lends 
some support the suggested use the name Valens the 


Burgundian Notes 


HIsTORIANS are agreed that about the year 933 treaty was made 

between two Burgundian rivals for the crown Lombardy, which 

resulted the kingdom Lower Burgundy, Provence, 

becoming joined that Upper Jurane Burgundy. The 
Ante, xxv. (1910) Journ. (1889). 

Ante, xiv. (1899) 299-318. 

Histoire Mar Jabalaha moine Cauma (Paris, 1895), 55, 

Byz. Zeitschr., vi. (1897) 592, 

The preceding notes appeared vol. xxvi. 310 and xxvii. 299. 
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antecedents this event are also undisputed. 922 Rodulf 
king Upper Burgundy, invitation the Italians 
party among them (as asserted with regard almost all the 
transalpine invaders the ninth and tenth centuries), entered 
Lombardy and the next year defeated the Emperor Berengar. 
924 went back and during his absence Hugh 
Arles, marquess Vienne and duke Provence, his part, 
invaded Lombardy, but soon retired. Meanwhile, the murder 
Berengar April that year furnished opportunity for 
Rodulf repeat his attempt, and was generally acknowledged 
Berengar’s successor. Dissension, however, soon arose, and 
party called upon Hugh Arles accept the throne. Hugh 
took ship for Pisa, and July 926 was crowned 
Rodulf had before this withdrawn towards his native kingdom 
was near the lake Lugano, presumably his 
way home, the preceding June. Nothing recorded any 
further doings Rodulf Italy until about 933—the year 
conjectural—when, according the Italians sent 
Burgundy fetch him back: quod rex Hugo agnovit, 
nuntiis eundem directis, omnem terram quam Gallia ante 
regni susceptionem tenuit Rodulfo dedit atque iusiurandum 
aliquando Italiam veniret The statement rests 
the sole authority Liudprand, who wrote quarter century 
later but few periods are lacking contemporary historical 
narratives the first forty years the tenth century, and 
are left piece out the details from charters. 

Liudprand asserts, then, that Hugh purchased security from 
attack Italy the surrender the land which held 
Burgundy before was made king the Lombards. But what 
this cession actually meant not clear. certain that 
Hugh did not hand over his own landed and the 
common opinion has been that ceded Rodulf the kingdom 
Lower Burgundy, that thenceforward the two Burgundian 
kingdoms were united. This view,.though believe 
substantially correct, confronted the obvious difficulty that 
the kingdom was not Hugh’s give. Poupardin thinks that 
only sacrificed his more less real rights sovereignty, 
perhaps claims the inheritance Lewis the Blind, and the 
royal domains which had been able seize after Lewis’s 
death’ and infers that his claims could hardly have extended 
beyond Provence, the country Grenoble, and the Alpine districts 


See for all this Poupardin, Bourgogne, 1907, pp. 

Prima Calauna,’ Cod. diplom. Langobardiae, 1873, 

Antapodosis, iii. 48. 

See Poupardin, 59; Georges Manteyer, Provence premier douziéme 
siécle, 1908, pp. 133 for say how greatly indebted 
the works both these learned writers. pp. 59, 193 
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the east. With regard the western parts, the march 
marquisate Vienne, both Poupardin and Manteyer 
hold that was that time the possession Rodulf, king 
France. Here again our primary authority that single 
writer, Flodoard, who lived far away Rheims. But was 
already grown man the time when the events which have 
examine occurred, and possible that wrote the earlier 
part his Annals before the middle the century. Moreover, 
his situation Rheims made him specially well acquainted with 
the concerns Herbert, count Vermandois, whom 
first refers connexion with the Burgundian kingdom. will 
convenient set out the relevant passages the Annals 


928. Deinde [Heribertus] cum Rodulfo [rege Franciae] proficiscitur 
Burgundiam obviam Hugoni Italiae regi. Vindemiae pene peraguntur 
infra mensem Augusti. Hugo rex, habens colloquium cum Rodulfo, dedit 
Heriberto comiti provinciam Viennensem, vice filii sui Odonis. 

931. Rodulfus rex Viennam profectus Karolo Constantino, Ludovici 
Orbi filio, qui eam tenebat, subiectionem pollicitante, 


933. Vienna Rodulfo regi, tradentibus eam his qui eam tenebant, 
deditur. 


These notices tell brief that 928 arrangement was 
made whereby the province was handed over Odo, 
son Herbert Vermandois but there evidence that this 
ever took The Emperor Lewis’s son Charles, whom 
Flodoard distinguishes and whom Richer 
states have been bastard, was possession the city 
Vienne 931, when made allegiance for the French 
Manteyer plausibly suggests that Rodulf’s visit 
Vienne meant the deprivation Odo was 
the beginning campaign against his Two years after- 
wards the city was surrendered Rodulf. Now there doubt 
that Flodoard’s meagre notes often imply great deal more than 
they expressly record, and for this reason quite legitimate 
argue from his mention the French king’s acquisition 
Vienne 933 that retained until his death 936. the 
other hand, just Flodoard gives hint the illusory character 
Odo Vermandois’s tenure the province, perfectly 


60. 


See ante, xxvii. Hist. ii. 98. 

Rodulf was Anse the road from Autun Lyons June 931: Chartes 
Cluny, no. 396. But the year not certain. Bouquet (Recueil des Historiens 
France, ix, 1757, 576), emends the indiction iii into and supposes the regnal year 
reckoned from date anterior his coronation July 923. 


Poupardin (Le Royaume Provence, 235, changes the indiction and 
makes the year 932. 
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possible that Rodulf’s possession the city was less transient. 
all events was followed almost immediately the treaty 
between Hugh and the Burgundian Rodulf, which appears have 
paid regard any claims the French king. The evidence 
for the latter’s reign being recognized Vienne depends upon the 
dating clauses two private charters which mention Radulfus 
rex Vienensis and may equally well understood refer his 
Burgundian was maintained Breul, the 
editor the Cluny either king began 
his reign Lower Burgundy the same year, the record date 
would suit either the two theories but certain that 
when Lewis succeeded the French throne did not possess 
the was not until 941 that went Vienne and 
secured its submission, and only year later had yield 
Conrad the Peaceable, the son Rodulf Burgundy. 


One wishes, however, understand what was the reason 
the meeting between Hugh Italy and Rodulf France 
928. contended that was occasioned the death the 
ex-emperor Lewis that year, probably the beginning 
Poupardin argues that Hugh could hardly have 
disposed territory which was not sovereign and which 
Count Charles had for some time governed under the authority 
his father, unless that father was But the brief record 
the transaction does not state that was not done with Lewis’s 
approval, such approval was the circumstances likely 
asked. Poupardin lays stress the haste Hugh’s return 
from Italy. was Ferrara March, and the meeting 
which took place with Rodulf France the duchy Bur- 
gundy was the early Lewis died June the dates 


The practice adopted recent French historians distinguishing the two 
cousins Raoul and Rodolphe has its convenience, but destitute contem- 
porary authority. 

The two charters dated anno regnante Radulfo rege Vienense (understood 
mean 935) are among the Chartes Cluny, nos. 437, 439, where see the editor’s notes 
compare his paper the Bibl. des Chartes, xli. (1880) 359 and the 
other side Lippert, des Reichs Kinig Rudolf, 1885, 
Manteyer, 132, and Lauer, Robert Raoul Bourgogne, 1910, 69. 
should observed that few years later Conrad the Peaceable often mentioned 
rex Viennensis: see the Cartulaire Saint-André-le-Bas, ed. Chevalier, 1869, 
nos. 43, 57, 102, 116. 

may noticed that the charters which Rodulf France styles himself 
king the Burgundians are open suspicion see Lippert, pp. 116 

Manteyer, pp. 505f., gives cogent reasons for believing that Lewis’s depositio 


burial that entered June Novalese necrology, Novalic. vetust., 
ed. Cipolla, 1898, 340. 


Royaume Provence, pp. 225 
Flodoard never uses Burgundia’ except with reference the duchy, 


Lauer, 54, erroneously states that the meeting was November and Vienne 
too Lippert, 66. 
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would fit excellently. should, however, observed that 
Hugh was still Italy, Pavia, and may ques- 
tioned whether, Lewis died early June, there would time 
for communications take place from Burgundy both France 
and Italy, and then between these two countries, provide 
for meeting France August. But this difficulty need not 
pressed. 

more serious question arises the year which the 
emperor died. When returned from Italy his Burgundian 
kingdom 905, humiliated and blinded, though young man 
not much more than twenty seems have lived 
ruler only name. Documents large numbers continued 
drawn under his style and title, but the government was 
really the hands Hugh, the powerful marquess Vienne 
and future king Italy: the chancery worked independently 
the sovereign. little was known about the nominal ruler’s 
doings that time not later than 920 covenant preserved 
emperor Lewis’. the other hand, charters exist which men- 
tion his regnal years for some time and the first positive 
statement that was divae memoriae occurs confirmation 
Hugh and his son Lothair grant him to.the monastery 
St. Mary Theodota Pavia April But even later 
than this the emperor’s name continues appear private 
charters. died after the middle February 932, scribes 
would take note that had entered upon his thirty-second 
regnal year, and might retain the date—as fact they did—as 
late the following May and ignorance that had 
silently faded out existence. Indeed, shadowy was the 
unhappy man’s life that charter found dated his thirty- 
third and another (an original) June 934 anno 
regnante imperante Hludovico filio Bosoni regis 

true that Lewis lived least until the beginning 
932, becomes impossible accept the reconstruction the 


Cod. diplom. Langob., 

See Poupardin, Royaume Provence, 143. 

Authentique Chapitre, fo. cited Albanés and Chevalier, Gallia 
Christiana novissima, Arles, pp. f., 1901. 

Poupardin, Royaume Provence, 227 and notes. 

Muratori, Italicae, ii, 1739, 57-60. The dating this document 
precise. 

Cartulaire Saint-André-le-Bas, no. 132. 

Cartulaire Saint-Barnard-de-Romans, ed. Giraud, 1856, no. 147; the text 
the charter printed the Complément textuel Cartulaire, 1869, pp. 

Gallia Christ. noviss., Aix, 42, 1895 (from register). 

Marseilles, 46, 1899. The opinion, which was formerly held, that 
Lewis’s regnal years were reckoned not from his coronation emperor 901 but from 
his acceptance king 890, would avoid some difficulties but contradicted 
others more formidable. 
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events 928 which owe the ingenuity Manteyer. 
According him Hugh Italy was determined that the vacancy 
the Burgundian throne the death Lewis should not 
filled up. After his interview with Rodulf France proceeded 
Vienne, where November confirmed the privileges the 
abbey Saint-Claude nostra regali had ceded the 
province march Vienne nominee the French king, 
but Provence would act independently. Manteyer’s 
argument weakened the fact that there exists diploma 
(nostrum regale preceptum) granted Hugh, also Vienne, 
November the the church St. Theoderius 
that city, which contains full chancery date the royal 
looks rather though, far from maintaining inter- 
regnum, Hugh was resolved occupy Lewis’s place. Still less 
can admitted that the mentions the regnal years Lewis 
after 928 were definitely intended mark interregnum 
want some evidence reign being fictitiously continued for 
this purpose. The usual practice was reckon the interval 
since the death the late king (as anno secundo post 
Bosoni anno quo domnus Rodulfus migravit 
sometimes refer vaguely the expectation king come 
(Deum imperantem, regem expectantem 

Manteyer thinks that, when 933 there was chance 
that King Hugh would embroiled with Rodulf Burgundy 
regard the Italian crown, the French king took the oppor- 
tunity seize the throne Lower Burgundy. Hugh thereupon, 
probably appeased his Burgundian rival the cession 
all the land which held Burgundy before was king, 
that is, before 926. The agreement paid regard the treaty 
which had made 928 with Rodulf France. Hugh ceded 
the duchy Provence and the march Vienne, which together 
formed the kingdom Lower other words, 
allowed him obtain the royal authority which, according 
Manteyer, had been vacant since the emperor’s death 
928. From that time forth the rulers the Upper Kingdom were 
rulers also the Lower. 

dealing with the obscurest periods medieval history, 
where the evidence extremely meagre, there room for differ- 

Recueil des Historiens France, ix. 690f. Both the documents cited 
contradict Poupardin’s assertion (Le Provence, 228, where actually 
refers this second charter that Hugh seems never have used the title 
king north the Alps. 

Chartes Cluny, no. 37. nos. 445-7. 

no. 444 (in 936), cf. 448; 476 (in 937); and Domino gubernante rege 


epectante, Cart. Saint-André-le-Bas, (in 1033 later). 


According Manteyer, pp. 134f., between July 934 and August 
935. 
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ence opinion. appears that the date the Emperor 
Lewis’s death uncertain make hazardous build 
any hypothesis upon it. have seen that was mentioned 
dead both 920 and 932, and that his regnal years are noted 
late 934. may suggested that King Hugh’s action 
928 was determined other considerations. 927 Herbert 
Vermandois had endeavoured obtain the county Laon from 
the French king for the benefit his son Odo. Rodulf declined 
grant it, and Herbert released King Charles the Simple from 
captivity and sought restore him the throne. Rodulf was 
great difficulties, and more than once had withdraw into the 
duchy Burgundy. length 928 settlement was arrived 
whereby Charles the Simple was again placed confinement. 
The removal dangerous rival, for Flodoard’s narrative shows 
that Charles had been gaining ground, could only have been 
secured and Flodoard immediately afterwards men- 
tions the meeting with Hugh Italy which promised Herbert’s 
son Odo, disappointed Laon, the province Vienne. Why 
Hugh should have consented this not clear: may have 
desired displace Charles Constantinus, who represented 
opposed party the Lower Burgundian kingdom there may 
have been other risks against which thought prudent 
guard himself. The friendship France would protection 
against any attack his position Italy. But these points, 
the absence materials, can only surmise. 

When, however, after 932 the emperor was certainly dead, 
Hugh was able dispose his inheritance independently. 
transferred Rodulf Burgundy his great offices marquess 
Vienne and duke Provence, that his advance the king- 
ship the land which was made these territories was 
easy step. That record exists the acknowledgement 
Rodulf the nobles the country explained the general 
dearth evidence the time. Hugh did not grant Rodulf the 
kingdom, but his cession made that acquisition natural and 
inevitable. REGINALD POOLE. 


Alleged Son King Harold Harefoot 


printed the year 1715 sive 
libro Conchensis ecclesiae, that is, the monastery 
Sainte Foi Conques (département the Aveyron, arrondisse- 
ment Rodez) Aquitaine, document recording that 
Englishman named Alboynus, who was born London and was 
the son Heroldus, king England, and Alveva, came 
during pilgrimage into the county Rouergue (de Ruthenico) 
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deserted village formerly dedicated St. Peter, that 
ascended hill the castle called Panade (Panad, the com- 
mune Clairvaux, arrondissement Rodez), where remained 
three days, and eventually persuaded the lords rebuild the 
church, which was dedicated 1060. spoken the 
document prior the newly-founded The char- 
tulary still exists, and has been printed Gustave Desjardins, 
who has chosen this very document for the subject the facsimile 
given his written, like the chartulary, very 
early twelfth-century has escaped the notice 
English historians, print the commencement from Desjardins’s 
text collated with the facsimile. 


Igitur Alboynus Anglorum terrae, urbis Lundena hortus fuit; pater 
eius Heroldus rex fuit Anglorum terrae; mater eius nomine Alveva.* 
Alboynus, homo nobilis fidelissimus Christianus, pergit peregrinatione 
universum mundum propter amorem Domino Deo Sancta Maria, 
matris Domini, Sancto Petro omnes apostolos Domini. venit 
Galliis comitatu Ruthenico, post haec advenit unum vicum 
dispersum atque confractum, quod fuit holim locus dedicatus honore 
Domini Sancti Petri. Prosternens hoc adoravit Dominum 
et, completa oratione, assumpsit montem Castello, qui dicitur Panade, 
mansit ibi tres dies, admonuit seniores Panado duos fratres, 
Hugone atque Rigualdo, seniores Castello Cassanias,* Guarnerio 
fevoale illorum, ait illos: Fratres karissimi, ista vestra valle 
fuit holim ecclesia instructa atque honore Sancti Petri 
Apostoli, est dispersa. Reaedificate illa honore Domino Sancti 
Sepulchri Sancti Petri Sancti Thome Apostoli Sancti Sicharii 
illi dixerunt: ‘Frater peregrinus, volumus aedificare 
monasterium monachos amore, quem dicis, episcopum Petrum 
comitissa Richarda placet,’ &c. 


The document ungrammatical, with Romance constructions, 
and generally reads like piece Merovingian Latinity. the 


Gallia Christiana, Instrumenta, 49. The Liber Mirabilis referred 
the text, col. 236. 

historiques publiés par Société des Chartes,’ Paris, 1879). 
the editor remarks that the chronological indications not agree. The words, ortus, 
line and olim, lines 13, are ‘corrected’ hortus and holim the superscrip- 
tion over the initial vowel the Greek half-eta sign aspiration, which 
Sir Maunde Thompson, Introduction Greek and Latin Paleography, 64, 
has noted instances from the ninth the eleventh centuries. Late twelfth-century 
examples occur the Cotton MS. Nero ii. fo. 19, 21. 

See Desjardins, xxiv. The latest document dated 1110. 

Alvena, Desjardins. The facsimile has correctly Alueua. 

The compendium for which here occurs Gallia Christiana, erased imper- 
fectly, according the facsimile. 

Cassagnes Comtaux. 

according Benedictine addition Ducange from this very 
chartulary. MS. delicate. 
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chartulary preceded another instrument, dated 1062, 
which the same events are related greater length. this 
read transmearet has partes causa peregrinationis 
quidam nobilis homo, qui dicitur satus prosapia 
regum, veniens finibus terrae Anglorum, peragrans atque cir- 
cumiens sancta loca pro remedio animae suae 

The name Alboynus can only represent the English 
tion (or rather, speak accurately, the Anglian 
form Two women this name were intimately con- 
nected with Cnut. One was Emma, who was known England 
the daughter Duke Richard Normandy, the 
wife King and, after his death, Cnut. the 
former she was the mother Alfred and Edward the Confessor, 
and Cnut Harthacnut, whom the old Danish royal line 
came ignominious end, and Gunhild, the first wife the 
Emperor Henry III. unlikely that she the 
question. rival, equally ambitious, stronger, and more 
ruthless woman, Northampton, was the daughter 
earl Northumbria, and the mother irregular 
union with Cnut Harold his successor the 
English throne, and Swain, who was nominal king Norway 
under Cnut. The Norse St. Olaf her first 
lover, and make Cnut’s capture her affections the cause the 
enmity between these two Olaf was the son Harold 
Grenski, but neither nor his father could described king 
England. The French record seems imply that was 
not the wife King Heroldus. The woman referred probably 
some other bearer this common personal name. 

Desjardins identifies the Rex Heroldus with Harold II. 
All that can said favour this that chronologically 
possible. 1060 1062 Harold, king England, could only 
mean Harold Harefoot. was born about the same time 
Harold Freeman says him that left posterity. 
hear nothing wives, mistresses, Sir James 
Ramsay, however, claims detect reference his queen 


Albodenus impossible name. is, perhaps, intended for 

Desjardins, no. 14, 17. 

Widsith, the famous Lombard king Alboin called 

This convenient nickname not recorded until much later period, but, 
Steenstrup remarks, Normannerne, iii: 420, Copenhagen, 1882, must have 
conferred upon him his lifetime, since was historically too unimportant have 
earned one later times. The conflicting explanations the nickname given the 
compilation cited Brompton (Twysden, Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores, col. 932) 
and Knyghton (Rolls Series, 29) are obviously mere guesses. 

Cf. Munch, Det norske Folks Historie, Christiania, 1853, ii. 814. 

Norman Conquest, 3rd edition, 509. 
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the undated will bishop whose death 
recorded the Chronicle under 1038. this makes 
bequest Harold, his sovereign (cynelaford), which followed 
immediately one ‘My Lady’, the usual title this time 
queen consort. Sir James remarks that does not see 
the could unless Harold’s wife his mother 
always spoken having gone Norway’.” true that 
accompanied her son Swain Norway about 
and that she was head the regency that governed Swain’s 
name. She was such dominating personality that Swain’s 
was equated with the worst that had ever been known Norway 
down that She and Swain were compelled leave 
Drontheim and take refuge the south Norway, where they 
spent the winter 1033-4. This was, Munch observes,” 
practically the end Swain’s reign. the autumn preceding 
Cnut’s death, which happened November 1035, she and 
Swain fled which was then under the rule 
son, Harthacnut. Swain himself died early 
1036,” and returned England. have record 
her doings England German letter that has not been 
noticed English writers. was written certain 
identified Professor Bresslau with Immo, who became shortly 
afterwards bishop Arezzo, from the imperial court Conrad 
the father-in-law Gunhild, Cnut’s daughter, A[zeko], bishop 
Worms. From internal evidence must dated July 
the first few days August 1036.% Among other court news 
Azeko informed Gunhild’s regret his absence, the good 
bishop having solaced the young, delicate, and lonely daughter 
Cnut her strange home, and told that Gunhild had heard 
envoys from England that her unjust noverca, who can only 
Northampton,” was scheming influence the great 
men deprive Gunhild’s brother Harthacnut his realm. 

subjoin the pertinent portion this letter, which throws 


British Museum, Facsimiles Ancient Charters, iv, pl. 21, contemporary 
hand Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, iv. 58, no. 759. 


Foundations England, 428, followed Oman, England before the Norman 


Conquest, 606, Munch, ii. 813. 
Ibid. 821; Fagrskinna, 110. Munch, ii. 833. 


See Paul Ewald, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
323 (1878). 
Bresslau, des deutschen Reichs unter Konrad Leipzig, 1884, ii. 
216, marriage was celebrated June Nimeguen (E. Steindorff, 
des deutschen Reichs unter Heinrich 111, Leipzig, 1874, 35). 

Steenstrup, Normannerne, iii. 415, points out that Henry 
189, similarly describes noverca Harold Harefoot, rebutting the 
strange contention Steindorff, 34, that the noverca the letters 
means mother 
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welcome ray light upon very obscure and badly-documented 
period English 


Vestrae sanctitati obaedienter, dignum erat, decenter paruisse 
nunciumque vestrum domnae nostrae imperatrici studiose diligenter pre- 
sentavisse, hoc aperte sciatis, quod eam ipsam vestri muneris partem 
propria manu recepisse non dubium est. Deinde quanta benignitate quan- 
taque gratiarum actione vestro patrocinio oramine servitio visitari 
meminerit, crebra sollicita vestre sanitatis interrogatio manifestat 
quo videlicet idoneos atque placidos vobis testes adfuisse credatis, 
dominum scilicet cum tenera coniuge quam 
etiam post vestrum discessum nemine amigdalis donatam, paternis 
verbis consolatam satis muliebriter ingemuisse sciatis. Preterea iter vobis 
domni nostri imperatoris felix prosperumque, quantum adhuc 
sciri potest, denuntio. Audivimus enim Saxones adiutorium sui 
uniformiter armari. 

Porro autem nec illud vos latere volo, quod legati Anglorum nostrae 
iuniori domnae, nuper infirmae, nunc autem, Deo gratias! valenti, missi 
sunt; qui vero dixerunt sibi haec: ergo,’ inquiunt, ‘et iniusta 
noverca vestra, germano vestro, regnum fraude subripere 
cupiens, universis primatibus nostris convivia maxima celebravit, nunc 
eos prece, nunc pretio corrumpere satagens, iuramentis sibi suoque nato 
subiugare qui vero non solum aliquo huiusmodi non 
consenserunt, verum etiam nuntios prefato germano vestro, quatenus 
eos cito redeat, unanimes Sed illi quidem talia. 


clear from this that Northampton was the 
main instrument securing the crown England her son 
Harold Harefoot, and, she attempted bind the great folk 
oath her well her son, that she was scheming 
obtain similar position England that occupied her 
Norway Swain’s time. She would therefore very likely 
assume the style the queen queen-mother, and she may 
accordingly the Lady’ mentioned Bishop will. 

There faint possibility that the Rex Heroldus may 
Harold, king Denmark, Cnut’s younger brother, prince 
whose name has passed altogether out English, and almost out 
Danish history.’ Thietmar Merseburg, notice evidently 
written during the Danish siege London 1016, states that 
Harold accompanied Cnut his invasion But 
nothing recorded England his presence, except contem- 

The letter derived from early twelfth-century Lorsch MS. the Vatican 
(MS. Palatinus 930), described Paul Ewald, Neues Archiv, iii. 321-40. printed 
von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, 4th edition, 1875, ii. 701 (cf. 
309), and from the manuscript Bresslau, ii. 532, no. 

Bresslau, ii. 169, 5). Harthacnut, who was still Denmark. 

Freeman, Norman Conquest, 366. Cf. Steenstrup, Normannerne, iii. 436, 


upon the scanty Danish evidence relating Harold. 
Chronicon, ed. Kurze, Hanover, 1889, viii. 40, 217. Cf. Freeman, 
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porary entry the famous Gospels presented Cnut Christ 
Church, Canterbury, wherein Cnut’s name followed that 
Harold, his Munch had already disinterred this 
entry from Hickes’ Thesaurus, and cites proof Harold’s 
presence but Steenstrup refuses see any evidence 
his presence this The probabilities are rather 
favour Munch’s view. Freeman, who did not know this 
Canterbury entry, was inclined accept Thietmar’s evidence, 
spite the confusions his certainly cannot 
rebutted the later encomiast adduced 
Steenstrup. Harold died about Only some 
great confusion could described king England. 

The probability is, therefore, that Harold Harefoot the 
king referred the French record. son his 1062 must 
have been still very young man. possible that the 
son King Heroldus and merely one the long line 
mythical royal founders invented the monks for the glorifica- 
tion their monasteries. But, the chartulary separated 
from his time little more than generation, difficult 
believe that was entirely mythical. may possibly have 
lied about his royal parentage. The document, may noted, 
affords slight traces English influence the form Lundena, 
OE. Lundene, and Anglorum Terra, OE. Englaland. 


twentieth clause Magna Carta translation the French 
and his suggestion may reinforced 
reference Edward III, stat. iv, which declares that the 
barons the exchequer may determine debts the king 


MS. Reg. IX, fo. which facsimile given Cooper’s Report 
Rymer’s Foedera, Appendix pl. (at end the volume). The entry follows: 
nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi. Her awriten kynges nama 
ure leofa hlaford for worulde ond ure gastlica for Gode, ond Harold, kinges 
broSor. ure brodor. Kartoca, ure Thuri, ure The date 
this subsequent the death Edmund Ironside November 1016, and the 
consequent succession Cnut the whole realm, and probably earlier than his 
marriage with about August account the manu- 
script given Sir Kenyon, Facsimiles Biblical Manuscripts the British 
Museum, 1900, pl. 17, and Otto Homburger, Die der Malschule von Win- 
chester Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1912, (Studien aber christliche 
Heft 13). 

Det norske Folks Historie, ii. 671, citing Hickes, ii. (an error for iii.) 181. 

iii. 309. Norman Conquest, 375, 700. 


Munch, ii. 483, 671, Steenstrup, iii. 310, 437. 
Ante, vol. xxvii. 726. 
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lestat les dettours, sauve lour contenaunce’, and 
that sheriffs and others may levy payment ‘sanz abatement 
contenaunce del dettour’. But apparently hesitates 
re-translate ‘contenementum’ into the English 
The New English Dictionary does not, indeed, give much support 
this but the English version the statute 
Edward quoted above, which the editors the Statutes the 
Realm have printed, apparently from medieval source, gives 
‘saving always their countenance’ the equivalent for 
lour and there passage Hales’s Discourse 
the Common Weal (ed. Lamond, 81), written probably 
1549, which shows that the sixteenth century countenance’ 
could used the sense which Professor Tait interprets 
The Doctor that dialogue says, 


Then knowe that maie spend 300!i yeare such revennewes 
and fees, maye kepe better porte then his father, anie other before 
him, that could spend but And maie perceaue, great 
abatment mans take awaie the third part his livinge. 
And therefore gentlemen doe much studie the Increase theire landes, 
theire rentes, and take farmes and pastures into theire 
owne handes, they doe and also seke maintaine theire counten- 
ance, theire predecessors did. 


noted that Hales uses the word countenance when 
speaking gentlemen and contrasting them with merchants 
and leaseholders, just the same way that the contenementum 
the ‘liber homo’ Magna Carta distinguished from the 
the merchant and the wainnagium the vil- 
and Cowell tells that ‘countenance seemeth used for 
credit estimation, Old Natura Brevium, fol. 111, these 
Also the Attaint shall granted poor men that 
will swear they have nothing whereof they may make fine, 
saving their But perhaps too far-fetched 
connect the vernacular phrase saving one’s with salvo 


The Commons and the Statute York 


has been customary regard well-known passage the 
statute 1322 once declaring and ratifying theory 
legislation that had been occasionally applied Edward 
reign and was destined develop into settled practice. The 
words the statute are follows 


Matters which are established for the estate our lord the king 
and his heirs, and for the estate the realm and the people shall 
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treated accorded and established parliaments our lord the king and 
the consent the prelates earls and barons and the commonalty the 
realm according hath been heretofore 


According the lords’ committee the dignity peer, this 
statute constitutional law the realm’ confirming 
and securing what had previously been matter custom and 
practice, and they added that ‘extended all legislative 
After its passage, they held, ‘every legislative act not 
accomplished accordance with its terms was void.’ 

Hallam remarks that, while the act was levelled the ordi- 
nances, the lords ordainers had been appointed with least 
the nominal consent the commons, and that therefore the 
enactment rather limit than enhance the supreme 
power parliament, were meant prohibit any future 
enactment the kind its sole authority’. Still seems 
hold that the statute must taken declaring the accepted 
theory legislation. ‘The necessity parliamentary consent 
... laws must have become article the 
public creed before [Edward I’s] death.’ after the statute, 
concludes, laws were made without the consent the com- 
mons the proceeding was considered that the 
statute was intended curtail the power the lords and restore 
that the king. looked like concession share legisla- 
tion, but did not yet contain such.’ the other hand, 
significant the first express recognition parliament 
legislative assembly and emphasizing the fact that the 
consent the commons essential that the lords.* 

Bishop Stubbs seems have thought that the people had 
originally co-operated legislation, but that the thirteenth 
century this function had degenerated into right 
consent laws which practice were made the king. 
was, course, aware that the practice legislation, before and 
after 1322, did not always conform the rule understood have 
been laid down that year. After 1290, writes, all such acts 
were really laws were enacted full but the 
share the estates not equal, and long time before 
more allowed the commons than petition, instance, request. 
Still, the enactment Edward 1322 but amplification 
the principle laid down his father 1295.° finally the 
Great Charter had declared how the commune consilium regni 
was had; Edward had stated the principle that what 


Statutes the Realm (Record Comm.), 189. 
Report the Dignity Peer, 282-3. 
Middle Ages, ch. viii, pt. iii, viii, vol. iii. 232 ff., ed. 1856. 


Const. Hist. (Engl. transl.), ii. cf. Self-Government, ed. 1871, 28. 
Const. Hist. ii, 224, 225. 
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touches all shall approved all; Edward enunciates 
still more elaborate formula constitutional But when 
all reserves have been made and precautions taken, Bishop Stubbs 
seems still hold with his predecessors that the statute 
1322 amounts solemn recognition and ratification 
existing custom which requires the co-operation and consent 
the commons for valid legislation. 

Now 1885 this view was traversed German scholar, 
whose work commands the respectful attention every one 
interested constitutional history. excursus appended 
his work the law parliamentary elections, Dr. Ludwig 
Riess discusses the problem how the right the lower house 
consent legislation developed out the commons’ right 
argues that the commons cannot said have 
share legislation until corporately, until, that is, 
they petition body for objects general national rather 
than local interest. This cannot said the case before the 
order Edward III providing that petitions touching the 
commons should delivered the clerk Even 
after this many petitions behalf single counties occur and 
the commons, even when acting corporately, still appear before 
the king and lords and communicate through their speaker. 
not, Dr. Riess concludes, until thé Lancastrian legislation 
authorizing them treat and deliberate themselves and 
communicate their conclusions petitions instead through 
the speaker, that they can said act corporately. They 
cannot said have normal constitutional share legislation 
itself until (1) law made without their express consent, 
(2) law made their consent changed annulled without 
their express approval, (3) bills submitted them the king 
and lords are not altered without their consent. 

Now may easily objected that this looking the 
matter from juristic rather than historical point view, 
that the statute marks just the beginning development 
which will not satisfy the terms Dr. Riess’s test until 
complete, but none the less important precisely beginning, 
one number steps, every one which must taken 
account those who are studying origins and processes. 
other words, Stubbs’s point that the consent the commons 
may have been considered necessary before the share the 
commons legislation much, all, exceeded the mere giving 
consent. much may said for regarding the matter from 
historical point view. Still there remains the fact that when 


Const. Hist. ii, 254. 


Geschichte des zum englischen Parlament, pp. 106-9, Leipzig, 1885. 
Rot. Parl. ii. 201. 
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speak the commons and legislation are employing terms 
which constitutional law have very precise meaning, and 
must therefore meet the challenge define the sense which 
are using these words. the other hand, quite clear 
that there has been some loose talk about legislation, and the 
commons’ share legislation, and above all the need for consent. 
After 1322, before, the king made orders, ordinances, com- 
mands, laws; call them what will, they effect the 
command sovereign, and made them the instance 
the advice varying classes bodies persons. say 
with Stubbs that after 1290 all such acts were really laws 
were enacted full parliaments’, would seem either 
petitio principit else not much more than saying only those 
acts are real laws which were enacted full parliament 
assertion which, the face recorded history, does not square 
with the facts, for were true most the business the 
country the fourteenth century was transacted and its adminis- 
tration carried under regulations which were not real laws. 
quite clear that the word ‘commons’ the parlia- 
mentary records Edward II’s reign has not the sense conveyed 
borough and county representatives, without recognized 
speaker separate place meeting, dealing with the needs and 
wishes individuals local communities, whatever authority 
they may possess treat behalf their constituencies, can 
regarded having more corporate identity and 
will than crowd. the other hand, the clear definition the 
estate the clergy, and the growing clearness that the 
barons, would tend limit and shape the commons estate. 
The effect this would, might expect, particularly apparent 
when any business general national character occupied the 
attention the court assembly which they formed part. 
They might capable co-operating when the 
parliament was engaged legislation general importance, but 
not otherwise and this would imply that the capacity the 
commons body co-operate legislation, and possess 
theoretical right so, depended this period upon the 
nature the business before parliament. But must still ask 
ourselves what mean legislation Edward II’s time. 
Communities knowing and needing good deal positive 
law but lacking any satisfactory theory sovereignty are apt 
rely upon the courts for the practical business legislation, 
and regard the record, discovery, interpretation some 
racial national inheritance well known that 
the fourteenth century parliament was, and was regarded and 


Cf. Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 30, 3rd edition. 
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described as, the king’s court. this period, when the dif- 
ferentiation the judiciary from parliament was incomplete and 
any theory the separation powers’ was still far off, any 
theory legislation would probably have constructed out 
the facts the king’s power command and that his 
court, however constituted, give Such practice, 
restricted directed such theory, might well lag behind 
the needs community that was undergoing important and 
rapid changes social and economic sort and this precisely 
was the case with England the fourteenth century. For one 
thing, was developing national instead local economic 
was more that needed doing government, and 
consequently government was more costly. The revenue was 
certain extent drawn from the middle classes and town 
populations, and these turn were represented certain sessions 
the king’s court where order was taken and judgement rendered 
that affected their interests. Now quite evident that, least 
since the bad times John’s reign, people thought that the king 
should not rule arbitrarily, and further that the magnates con- 
ceived their duty and privilege prevent him from 
doing so. The century that separates the great charter from the 
ordinances 1311 witnessed three attempts alter the frame- 
work the English constitution, and all three failed. Besides 
these there was the remarkable development and articulation 
the organs central government, including course the 
institution parliament, Edward I’s time. 

the first place, there was the administration the central 
government its ordinary course with its inevitable national 
development. This required what should call legislation, but 
what may suspect the fourteenth-century Englishman would 
neither name nor regard assuch. might look upon perhaps 
rather the sign the regular activity king operating 
and through the advice number people who were profes- 
sionally bound advise him and help execute his will, due 
regard being had law and custom. the second place, there 
were those extraordinary attempts make use the regular 
machinery government bring about what must call 
constitutional changes. The committee twenty-five the 
great charter was doubt very elementary device, but 
contained great The ‘paper’ constitution 
foreshadows others. The provisions Oxford and 
Westminster bring out the method very some kind 


all this see Maitland, Memoranda Parliamento, Rolls Series, introd., and 
Cf. Cunningham, Industry and Commerce, part iii, 4th edition. 


Cf. Adams, Origin the English Constitution, 1912, ch. iv, 
Matth. Paris, Chron. mai., iv. 366-8. 
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national consent taken order change the form 
government, but then the leave the control the 
hands single class. This even more apparent the case 
the ordinances 1311, where the elected representatives 
shires and boroughs consented, appeared consent, the 
establishment what was practically oligarchical form 
government. 

the light these familiar facts may return the 
statute 1322. The main purpose the act was expressly 
annul the constitutional changes made 1311 and place the 
king the position had previously occupied. Now, with 
regard what may called ordinary legislation, know what 
the authority the king had been Edward I’s time and was 
his grandson’s. The king could, and did, legislate 
the ordinary way, suspend annul statutes the other hand, 
the words the statute taken the sense which has commonly 
been attributed them seem absolutely require the assent 
and co-operation the commons for this purpose. appears, 
therefore, that what was intended the words matters which are 
established for the estate our lord the and for 
the estate the realm’, was not ordinary legislation, but precisely 
those constitutional changes which the barons had attempted 
carry through three times the course century. The 
words themselves would seem bear this interpretation. The 
statute, will remembered, provides: (1) That the statutes 
and establishments made the king and his ancestors before 
the ordinances are remain (2) that all ordinances 
provisions with regard the king’s royal power the estate 
the crown made the king’s subjects any power com- 
mission whatever are null; but (3) that matters which are 
established for the estate the king and his heirs and 
for the estate the realm and the people shall treated, 
accorded, and established parliament, &c. seems clear that 
the main subject these provisions the king’s power and the 
limitations which shall and shall not subjected. The 
first clause relates ordinary legislation, statutes and establish- 
ments made the king and his ancestors,’ which are contrasted 
with ordinances provisions with regard the king’s royal 
power the estate the These latter are not any 
wise limited, controlled, modified the king’s subjects 
acting any but the one recognized and appointed way— 
through parliament. Surely this must mean exclude precisely 

The estate the king and his heirs (3) must taken equivalent the 
estate the Crown that case the estate the realm and the people 


would the same thing looked at, were, from below. The words, doubt, 


will bear another interpretation taken alone, but not, would appear, their 
historical setting. 
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the course taken the ordainers and the barons Oxford and 
Westminster, obtaining from parliament the great council 
some act practically divesting itself authority, something 
the nature lex regia. 

This interpretation appears agree better with the facts 
1322 than the older one, and also meets the difficulty 
raised Dr. Riess, for national business this sort would 
serve bring the commons together into corporate action. 
this view should still regard the statute land- 
mark the development the constitution, but would 
represent the completion rather than the beginning develop- 
ment would show the point which the guardianship 
the great principle that the king should under the law and 
might coerced acted contrary it, passed from the 
hands class into the hands the nation. This, course, 
requires good deal limitation and reserve; the time 
parliamentary monarchy was still far off. the other hand, 
the time when oligarchy could based the nation’s need 
for protection from royal oppression and reared some fiction 
parliamentary consent had The constitutional 
changes the fourteenth century attest this. Parliament 
ratified the deposition Edward Richard made use 
the alliance the commons check the lords and alter the 
constitution sense favourable royal absolutism and the 
whole parliament co-operated his deposition. 

GAILLARD 


London Chronicle 1460 


chronicle Latin covering the years 1202-1459 was 
printed Mr. Ralph his Six Town Chronicles, 
from manuscript the Bodleian Library (Rawlinson 
manuscript ends abruptly the bottom page, 
and Mr. Flenley thought possible that this was the original 
ending. few additional leaves the same handwriting are, 
however, found another volume the Rawlinson 
collection, 913, miscellaneous book fourteenth- and 
fragments, ff. 55-60. One leaf only missing 
between the two portions—the last page 355 being 
numbered according the original pagination, 8—the first 
page the fragment 913, This also ends abruptly 
the middle oath, that affords clue either the author 
the original termination the chronicle. The last sentence 


Cf. Ranke, History England transl.), 
Oxford, 1911. 
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ran: isto anno circa festum Sancti Petri mari 
Comes Warwici pugnavit cum hispanis ibi cepit unum caryk 
iiij naves hispania plenas mercemoniis adduxit eas 
Sandwicum.’ miss, therefore, any account the parliament 
Coventry. The treachery referred below was, take it, that 
the lawyer, Roger Nevyle.* The fragment has certain value 
for its description the state affairs London the period 
immediately before and after the battle Northampton, and 
have, accordingly, transcribed it. BASKERVILLE. 


fuit divulgata indictata pro tradicione nigromancia. post pascha 
sequens Dux Excetre cum suo exercitu navigavit impediendum predi- April 
ctum comitem suo reventu. eciam missus fuit Mowntfoort cum 500 
armatorum soldariorum fortificandum ducem Somersetie Gynes. 
ante festum Pentecostes Comes Warwici cum matre sua venerunt Junel 
terra Hibernie terram applicuerunt Devenschire ubi aliquamdiu 
requieverunt. post hoc navigavit versus Calisiam obviavit Duci 
Excetre, sed nichil actum fuit inter eos. feria sexta ante festum 
Nativitatis Sancti Baptiste quidam vocatus exosus homini- 
bus transivit per Londoniam versus regem cum xxx bigatis oneratis cum 
canonibus, pulvere pro eisdem, lanceis, malleis, aliis ordinantiis 
bellum. die Dominica sequenti idem fuit occisus inter Sanctum June 
Albanum Dunstapill. 

isto anno Sabbato ante festum Nativitatis Baptiste Dominus June 
Fauconbrigge Iohannes Denham venerunt Sandwicum pugna- 
verunt cum Mountfoort, ceperunt miserunt illum Calisiam cum 
nautis qui ante Calisiam decapitaverunt ipsum. post festum Nativitatis After 
Baptiste, Comes March, Comes Saresberie Comes Warwici, terram 

apud Sandwicum feria tertia post festum Sancti Petri 
4 


usque Sabbatum. Quia dominus Scales, dominus Moleyns, Comes 


Kendale, cum aliis militibus armigeris pugnabant contra Londonienses 

pro quod receperunt predictos dominos. Comes Saresberie, Dominus 

Cobham, Dominus Iohannes Weniok remanserunt cum maiore 
Londonia pro salva custodia civitatis contra eos qui fuerunt turri Lon- 
donie. die Dominus Fawconbrygge cum pedestribus trans- 
ivit versus Northamptoniam ubi Rex finxit [sic] tentoria sua. die 
Veneris transivit legatus. die vero Sabbati Comes March, Comes July 
Warwici Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis cum aliis episcopis transierunt 
regem sibi declarandum bullas papales per quas papa voluit domini 
predicti restituerentur suis iuribus eciam omnes eis contradicentes 
incurrerent sententiam excommunicationis omnes sui adiutores gaude- 
rent privilegio absolutionis pena culpa. die post transla- July 
tionem Sancti Thome Martiris post nonam dicti tres domini intraverunt 
campum armati gratia divina audacter tentorium Regis intraverunt 

graciose recepti fuerunt. bello isto fuerunt occisi Dux Bokyng- 


Flenley, 113. 
Annales Willelmi Wyrcester, Wars the English France, ii. 
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hamie, Comes Schrouesbery, Vicecomes Bemond, Dominus Egremond 
cum pluribus aliis militibus, quamplures fuerunt submersi 
rivo ibidem. Nec mirum, quia fuerunt numero contra eos qui fuerunt 
occisi plus quam 100 milia hominum Cancia Essex aliis 
die Mercurii proxime sequenti predicti Domini venerunt adduxerunt 
regem salvum incolumem Londoniam cum omni solemnitate gaudio. 
Rex vero fecit suum hospitium palatio Episcopi Londonie. toto isto 
tempore existentes turri Londonie sagittabant cum canonibus die 
nocte cum sagittis multos interficebant tam Londonia quam 
nautis plures vulneraverunt. Sed adventu claves turri Londonie 
deliberate fuerunt dominis predictis. die Sabbati sequenti Dominus 
Scales fuit occisus nautis citra Thamisiam sperans evasurum, sed 
vanum. crastino, scilicet festo Sancte Margarete, preceptum 
fuit per Dominos quod vulgus existens infra Turrem Londonie exiret 
proprias suas rediret partes, auferentes cum omni quod ibidem 
habebant. Sed vigiles qui custodiebant eos despoliaverunt eos. 
crastino illi qui remanserunt, aliqui eis ducti fuerunt Guyhald 
Londonie adiudicati. quibus Dominus Thomas Brown, miles 
Cancia, cum quinque aliis servientibus Ducis Excetre decapitati sunt 
omnes apud Tibourne prius indictati felonia tradicione. 
Sabbato unus vocatus Archer, armiger Ducis Excetre, fuit adiudicatus 
apud Tibourne decapitatus. Tunc rex cum omnibus istis dominis trans- 
ivit dum fuissent ibidem Comes Warwici navigavit 
Calesiam conducendum matrem suam uxorem. isto tempore 
rex Scotorum obsessit castrum Rokesborgh, ibi idem rex cum canone 
fuit interfectus. ante festum Sancti Bartholomei Comes Warwici 
venit Londoniam cum matre sua uxore sua. isto tempore Comes 
Wyltesyre, Thesaurarius Anglie, fugit ultra mare Middelburgh 
Selandia. Sabbato ante festum Nativitatis Beate Marie Dux Eboraci 
cum filio suo Edmundo, Comite Rotelond, venerunt Angliam 
Hibernia. crastino Sancte Fidis incepit parliamentum apud 
Westmonasterium. vigilia Sancte Ethelburge Dux Eboraci venit 
parliamentum cum filio suo Comite Rutlond cum maxima melodia 
800 equitibus militibus armigeris aliis cum ense ante eum erecto 
clavo Regis, ivit palatium Regine pro hospitio suo ibi manebat. 
pro isto totum parliamentum turbabatur. Tandem, inspirante gratia 
divina, per totum parliamentum ius Regni predicti Domino Duci predicto 
suis eis generandis masculis proveniret. Proviso tamen quod 
statim post mortem predicti Regis Henrici Sexti ius proveniret predictum 
immediate, non ante. processit parliamentum sub forma sequenti. 


are inserted the articles between the king and the duke 
Rotuli Parliamentorum, 278-9, and the English Chronicle 
1377 14614, pp. 100-6 Blyssed Jhesu thys present acte ’). 
After this the form the oath (imperfect) mentioned but not given 
the Rotuli Parliamentorum added follows 


Dei nomine, Amen. We, promycce and sweir the feyth 
trouthe that owe Almyghty God that shall take, repute 


Ed. Davies, Camden Society, 1856. 
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accepte all the dayes our lygf Richard Duke York his heyres, trewe 
ryghtwis heires the Crownes the realmes Inglond Fraunce 
the lordship Inglond accordyng his ryght title thereunto, 
schewid, declarid, acceptid, approvid admittid this present parlia- 
ment. And the said Duke his said heyres honour worschiped accordyng 
the same. And eny schall evir eny tyme from hens- 
forward consente procure stire directly indirectly, pryvely 


apertly eny parliament, counseyll eny other place that eny hurt 
thyng, prejudice derogation schall. 


Documents Illustrative the Powers the Privy 
Council the Seventeenth Century 


following three documents are given appendix 
article Inner and Outer Cabinet and Privy Council from 
William III George The first memorandum drawn 
Sir Julius Caesar, with the view embodying the practice 
and procedure the privy council times past, probably for 
the instruction the young King Charles. any rate the 
second document, which copy privy council regulations 
drawn February 1624, contains many resemblances 
the notes Sir Julius. Both documents confirm the impression 
that the privy council had considerable show also 
that the king could reserve certain matters from their discussion, 
and deal with them secret committees. The fact that the rules 
February 1624 were readjusted 1660 shows that Charles 
meant have the same kind privy council before. Dur- 
ing his reign private advice and secret committees practically 
superseded the privy council until 1679, when tried revive 
its powers the advice Temple. His scheme, described his 
own words, given the text The failure this 
attempt reinstate the privy council was, however, only partial, 
shown the third document October 1681), which 
Sir Leoline Jenkins throws interesting light the working 
the system and gives evidence that the privy council still 
retained some vestiges its former powers. 


Notes concerning the Kings Private 
Octob. 1625. 

Concerning the Privat Counsell the most High Mighty King 
Great Britaine, France, Scotland, Ireland &c. 

The King the Generall Father, Lord Mr., Head his 
whole kingdom Dominions: all his Subiects are his Children, his 
Servaunts, his Bodie politique. 

Ante, vol. xxvii. 682 ff. Ibid. pp. 684-5. 

Autograph the British Museum, Add. MS. 34324, fo. 238. 
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For the Government that Body Politique, Every good King hath 
alwaies used his entrance into his Kingdome, select out that 
Great Bodie Some few Servaunts (more fewer his owne pleasure) 
Private Counsellors unto him body settled Private Counsell, 
watchmen for the preservation his Royall Person issue, for the 
increase and advancement his Revenue, Dignities, Preheminences 
Authorities (to they are specially sworne) for the Preservation 
that Great Bodie his whole Kingdomes from all Oppression from 
abroad, from all Confusion home. 

choyce Private Counsell, hath pleased both him- 
self, his Predecessors this kingdome England, give allowance 
these Counsellors most them, who were Counsellours his 
Predecessor his death (with like Oathes formerly his Pre- 
decessour) his private Counsell during his pleasure, whom 
unto the bodie the Counsell according his Royal will pleasure. 

[Examples: Elizabeth found whom she added her acces- 
sion; James allowed the late Counsellors his, but March 
1603 letter added and May, 

The King’s having once settled his Private Counsell, once 
hath done, and added unto these such his sacred Wisedome 
hath shall think good will expected that they shall duly observe 
all and orders set downe former times for their own 
discharge that Greate trust Confidence reposed them specified 
the orders set down the the year King Henry the 
any time since, roll Parlement, that was, any time 
the Counsell book. purpose were worthie work most 
fit for our most noble Souveraigne King award Commission 
some such persons his Sacred Wisdome, shall thinke fit, viewe 
all former orders that kind, and set down manie them, and 
such other unto them, may best suite His Mtie’s Honour, and 
the good and secret carriage all business hereafter the Counsell table. 

6-8. [Details about room, clerks, &c.] 

was accustomed that some the Counsell met almost every day 
receive letters from all partes the kingdom, the weekly states the 
markets, and provisions wants the said counties and all Intelli- 
gences business both home and abroad, fit for the knowledge such 
Counsell, watchful either for the King’s safetie, generall good 
such Kingdom. 

10. all meetings the Counsell there was alwaies one the 
Secretaries Estate that acquainted the rest the Board with all 
occurrences [fit for their knowledge (unlesse such were particularly 
reserved for His Maty’s private person not reveilable without his direction) 
the Secretary, standing the upper end the table, did declare 
their Lordships know their pleasures therein. But late time, 


Hardwicke Papers, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 35817, Copies Records the Tower, 
Henry VI, Councellors Estate, ff. seqq. 
Erased MS. 
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since there hath been President the Counsell, those propositions 
are moved him the Table the rest the Lords, whose resolutions 
being known the causeth one the clerks enter the same into 
the Counsell book saving causes state Foraigne business recom- 
mended from the King the Secretaries either them; who then 
move the Lords. 

11. [Expenses Secretary.] 

12. this Counsell Table, the Lords not lodging Court nor ordinary 
great Officers the Household were not accustomed come, but only 
uppon Summons either from the President the Counsell, from 
one the Secretaries Estate, and then never fail coming thither, 
send sufficient excuse their not appearing. 


II. Orders bee observed Assemblyes Councell 


The Lords are bee warned meet Council either Order 
from the Lord President one the Principall Secretaries State. 


his 

the term time the Councillors ordinary course are sitt 
Wednesday and Friday the afternoones for dispatch suiters the 
greater occasions State not hinder. 

When any Three the Lords are assembled the Councill Chamber, 
All Suters attendants others are avoid the Chamber, kept 
private, both for Dignity and that the Lords may for privacy confere 
togeather, and prepare business before they sitt occasion shall bee. 

When the Lords sat, day Ordinary Business all 
Petitioners are admitted everyone deliver his petition the 
upper end the Table kneeling [and withdraw quietly]. 

the Council with the cause that Meeting, and His 
Matie send anything bee considered, that anything requires disspatch 
for the publique that ever preferred before any private business.® 

And any the Principall Secretaries have anything deliver 
from the King, other Intelligence, this done the Principal 
Secretary standing the upper end the Board, and when hath put 
the business way, then back and take his own place. 

debate upon all business there freedom and secrecy 
used. Everyone speak with respect the other, and offence 
taken for any unfitting advice delivered, but little discourse 
repetition used may for saving time And when any Lord 
speaks any other man covered. 

When any causes are handled and parties heard speak both sides 
Lords are toconfine themselves questions while the parties are 

10. When any cause fully heard, the parties are then retire, and 
the Lords debate alone, any variety opinions continue which 


Copied from Orders February 1624, Whitehall: Privy Council Register, 
1660, Charles IT, 


Cf. Caesar’s notes, 12. Cf. Caesar’s notes, 10. 
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cannot reconciled then the Lords are vote severally, 
demanded, and the Lord President one the Principall Secretaries, 
the Lord President absent, take the votes. 

11. voting any cause the lowest councillor place begin 
and speak first and carryed most voyces, because every 
Councillor hath equall vote there, when the business carried accord- 
ing most voyces, publication afterwards bee made any man 
how the particular voyces and Opinions went. 

12. [Deals with 

13. Clerks. only the chamber.] 

14. [Regulates procedure business the end every Council for 
the next one, greater occasions intervene not. 

15, 16. Orders Council signed President Secretary, and 
their execution verified calling for Accompt them 

17. Deals with passes abroad 

18. All councillors are keep their places, but especially when any 
Parties are called in, any time they rise out their places they are 
stand uncovered. 

19. Body the Council doth assemble, they are always 
passe through the and none come the private 
way, except upon speciall and secret Committees. 

20. [Unimportant.] 

21. Whosoever set down Committee and absent there, 
without alleging such cause the Committee shall allow of, putt 
out the Committee his Maty’s orders, who requires one the Principal 
Secretaries give him knowledge such default. 

22. For execution these Orders the Lord President bee there, 
Principall Secretaries his absence, are take charge. 


Sir Leoline Jenkins the Powers the Privy Council 
October 1681 
Secretary Jenkins Earl Conway, October 


had this day Council Experiment, had such other this 
time twelvemonth, how necessary is, that some Lords that His 
Mats does principally rely on, allwayes present where there 
Council-sitting. 

Wilson that Secy Shaftesbury, sent Note Lord Privy 
Seal, desire his Lordship, that certain Writing, (which was Draught 
the Oath that Bryan Haynes made, leastwise was make, upon which 
the Lords intended for his pardon) might restored him Shaftes- 
bury) though upon the view the papers their last meeting 
upon that Business, had order’d that particular lay’d aside, and not 
restored. Lord Privy Seal was for restoring the paper; but 


Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Entry Book, 327-30. reference 
the Privy Council Register, Charles II, xvi. 364, confirms, implication, the 
account here given and gives the number privy councillors attending eight, viz. 
Prince Rupert, archbishop Canterbury, bishop London, earl Bath, earl 
Craven, Lord Faulconberg, lord privy seal, Secretary 
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took leave oppose this, that soe deliberate and important Act 
Council that was, Lord Chanct, Lord President, Lord 
Halifax and Lord Hyde were present the passing it, might not 
Council that consisted but bare Quorum, none those 
foure Lords being But soe solemne Act must revers’d, 
the King’s presence and with his advice. was last 
order’d, that the Lord. Shaftesbury have Copie 

question was then raised Lord Falconberg about Prince Rupert 
selling his invention, with reference big guns, France.] 

Lord Privy Seal was pleased fall upon the State, 
for that they did not communicate the Council those matters impor- 
tance, that the Peace the Kingdomes and the Repose Christendom 
did depend upon, that effect, saying that they came thither hear 
news and causes. 

Thereupon took the liberty assert, that was the Duty the 
soe manage those correspondencies that his Maty should direct, 
that should have constant and punctual account it; but that 
they were not liberty carry any part their Intelligences the 
Council, unless His Majesty directed specially soe done; that for 
part had allwayes governed myself that Rule, because thought 
Duty that lay indispensably upon me. 

Lord was pleased reply, that Mr. answer was such 
Answer never was offer’d Privy Council before however 
that could not find fault with the answer, for was constant the 
practice later years. Lord Faulconberg likewise was 
allow what had answered but found fault with the present Constitu- 
tion the Council, and confess’d, that this was not Debate proper for this 
Council. There was nothing resolv’d on, but that those who found them- 
selves aggrieved with the Constitution the Council, now is, might 


Canning and the Addington Administration 


Dr. Holland Rose’s Pitt and Napoleon (pp. letter from 


Canning Pitt printed, which the writer dated Spring 


Gardens Sat. morning Aug. 28, 1801’. Dr. Rose, who appears 
have misunderstood the circumstances which the letter 
refers, has added the date with footnote 
date must 1804’. Canning, however, the body the 
letter refers the probability Barré’s office (that clerk 
the pells) falling vacant through his death within short 
period, and Barré actually did die July 1802. Secondly, 
August 1804 fell Tuesday, and inconceivable that 
Canning could far wrong his dates write Saturday 
Aug. 28’ that year. matter fact Canning was wrong 
one day: the last August 1801 was August, 


See the order this effect Privy Council Register, Charles II, vol. xvi, hoc. 
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but error day easily made and quite common and 
intelligible. Again, Dr. Rose thinks that the letter has reference 
negotiations the allotment offices Pitt’s second 
administration, which Canning held the office treasurer 
But the letter shows that the treasurership the navy 
was then about become vacant, and that Canning himself 
was not the ministry, although had been gazetted that 
office May 1804 when Pitt’s administration was formed. 

quite clear that Pitt was endeavouring persuade 
Canning join Addington’s ministry, and had suggested that 
should take the joint paymastership the forces, which office 
had already held the end Pitt’s first administration. 
The circumstances were these: Dudley Ryder, who was vice- 
president the board trade and treasurer the navy, was 
about Addington proposed transfer his brother-in- 
law, Bragge, from the secretaryship-at-war the treasurership 
the navy, more lucrative office; and Pitt suggested that 
vacancy might made for Canning transferring Glenbervie 
from the joint paymastership the forces (in which had 
succeeded Canning the preceding March) the board trade. 
the letter which Dr. Rose prints, Canning speaks your 
Pitt’s] reasoning favour old office immediately, and 
vacancy made for the express purpose giving 
again Dr. Rose (who appears have overlooked, also did 
the writer the inadequate article Canning the Dictionary 
National Biography, the fact that Canning had been paymaster 
under Pitt) has appended footnote explain ‘old office’ 
probably that Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs which 
resigned 1799’, obviously erroneous explanation, 
privy councillor (which Canning then was) would have dreamed 
accepting what that time was subordinate post. Canning 
goes 


when this arrangement considered, not itself but with reference 
what intended for Bragge, think that such distribution the two 
offices grossly partial and this applies equally whether the two 
offices are filled precisely the same time whether take the 
Pay Office first with the certainty that, soon occasion offers, Bragge 


then proceeds disclaim any desire for the treasurership 
the navy with £4,000 year’ for himself, which office was 
actually holding August 1804 (Dr. Rose’s date), and suggests 
different arrangement, viz. that Charles Yorke (then secretary- 
at-war with £2,500 year) should have the treasurership, Bragge 
should have the mastership the mint with £3,000 year, and 
Canning himself should succeed Yorke secretary-at-war, the 
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salary which was the same that the paymastership which 
Pitt had proposed that should resume. adds, further 
provision wanted for Bragge, there not Barré’s office 
fall within period that cannot now much protracted 
impossible that this sentence could have been written 
1804, two years after Barré had died and his office had been 
filled, the end August any year later than 

Canning, know, did not take office under Addington, 
but (apart from this letter which Dr. Rose records) clear 
from his letter Lord Boringdon, dated Ashbourne Oct. 29, 
1801 and printed Stapleton’s George Canning and His Times, 
pp. 66-70, that the question his joining Addington had been 
carefully considered Pitt’s instance, for states that, 
his opinion, ‘to have taken office the time, and the 
manner prescribed Pitt would have been ruinous.’ 

The actual arrangements which followed Ryder’s resigna- 
tion were that Bragge succeeded him treasurer the navy 
November 1801, Yorke taking Bragge’s place secretary- 
at-war, which vacated 1803 becoming home secretary. 
Glenbervie was made vice-president the board trade, but 
retained his joint paymastership conjunction with that office 


till the end 1802, his successor, Hiley Addington, being 


January 1803. Barré’s death July 1802, the clerkship 

the pells, one the best-paid sinecure offices, was conferred 

Addington’s eldest son, then boy fifteen years age. 
ALFRED BEAVEN. 


Dr. Rose’s footnotes that Bragge had been Treasurer the Navy 
Addington’s administration’, and that ‘Charles Yorke had been Home Secretary 
under Addington’, are correct—or would be, with the substitution was’ for 
been they are nihil rem, these politicians had not held those offices 
before the date Canning’s letter. 
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Reviews Books 


Aspects. Religious Belief and Practice Babylonia and Assyria. 
Morris Jastrow, Jun. (New York: Putnam, 1911.) 


volume all that those acquainted with Professor Jastrow’s 
earlier Handbook the Religion Babylonia and Assyria would expect. 
The present work the fruit course American lectures the 
history religions, and begins retelling the first chapter the story 
culture and religion the Euphrates, and the second traces the 
development the Pantheon there. The next two lectures divination 
and astrology sum useful way the results much recent discovery 
and the importance the liver early theories physiology, 
the perversions and charlatanism astrologers Europe, the late date 
genethlialogy are made admirably clear. The account the fifth 
chapter the temples and the cults full and litanies are 
quoted, and some hymns originated incantations, shown that the 
spiritual feeling many ethical and refined, though the motive most 
cases intercession for the nation and the royal house its representative. 
But sane history could suppose that the story the crucifixion and 
resurrection the Christ embodies late echo the Tammuz-Adonis 
myth’. Particularly interesting the chapter ethics and life after 
death, though the latter half the subject may questioned whether 
anthropology will subscribe the persuasion that ‘the view that life 
continues some form after death has ensued’ ‘common among 
people the level primitive and Dr. Jastrow would well 
sift the various modes burial found Egypt and the 
neolithic and eneolithic ages. The now familiar subject Hammurapi’s 
code treated with sureness touch which engages the reader’s 
attention what may easily become mere catalogue. 

covering wide range learning the writer naturally not 
always equally convincing. His discussion (p. the relation Sumer 
and Akkad, g., may questioned the analogy Egypt considered 
and his postulate (p. that civilization ‘everywhere the result 
the stimulus evoked the friction one ethnic group upon another’ 
too strongly stated. Not every one even now could accept his dictum 
(p. 55) that expeditions for conquest eventually weaken the conqueror 
more than the His interpretation (p. 395) Hammurapi’s 
treatment mistaken judge inconsistent with his own recognition 
(p. 404) that honest motives are assumed. surprising that 
still makes Sargon (p. 22) claim conquer ‘the west the 
Mediterranean coast’; Mr. King effectually disposed this 
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crippling belief his Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings. 
Adad, then, not necessarily importation (p. 117), and the 
explanation Amurru (p. 235) needs correction. Some the author’s 
difficulties the relation, g., Anu Enlil (p. 81), and the reasons 
that Nergal the type the sun and yet the grave (pp. 107, 224) 
disappear, and the motive the becomes intelligible, when the 
cosmological ideas the Babylonians are understood Dr. Warren 
has shown. with Dr. Warren’s work affects, too, our 
author’s argument (p. 69) that Enlil must the god people whose 
home was mountainous region’; and study Greek mythology 
might have suggested the possibility that different names for god betrayed 
different nationality the worshippers. Though the prevalent view 
to-day, cannot established that (p. 213) lunar cycle was introduced 
till the third century B.c. The astrological texts, anything, point the 
opposite the apparent contradiction between the cycle and the observation 
was the omen. The author’s belief (pp. 313, 349) that women represent 
everywhere the conservative element religion’ hardly accordance 
with Roman experience when the Bacchanalia and Isis’ cult came in, 
nor with that more modern days. Dr. Jastrow justly points out 
(pp. the close resemblance between Zoroastrianism and the Hebrew 
monotheism unfolded under the inspiration the Hebrew prophets. 
might have added the doctrine the Nicene con- 
trasted Bishop Westcott with the popular understanding Almighty 
And might have noticed how Hammurapi’s principle that the landlord’s 
rent the first charge land (p. 406) now, after 4,000 years, coming 
questioned. hardly credible that Jonathan’s shooting arrows 
Sam. was species divination (p. 145). The divine right 
kings and their almost sacerdotal consecration not very remote times 
would illustrate the Babylonian view (p. 269), and perhaps Cologne cathedral 
may claimed the descendant the double zikkurat Anu and Adad. 
Solomon’s temple should rather traced Syrian influence (p. 292). 
The ‘incantation rites’ (p. 301) Dr. Langdon may regarded 
penances performed away from the temples. 

few slips may mentioned: Longinus’ was not Latin critic 
Ninib. the Journal Asiatique for 1910, 355, the years assigned 
Gimil-Sin (p. 430) are not and the reign Ur-Engur should all 
probability made begin 2232 B.c. The joke the disappearance 


Litt.D., F.B.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (London: 
Macmillan, 1912.) 


NINETEEN years have passed since Dr. Sandys published his edition 
the was many respects admirable piece 
editing and fully deserved the high praise received. Its publication only 
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two years after the discovery the papyrus was itself something feat, 
and was exactly the edition wanted after the turmoil and perplexity 
which that discovery caused. There, collected with great industry and 
marshalled with admirable clearness and precision, were found all 
the ancient authorities that illustrated the new treatise and all the views 
put forth concerning modern scholars. Strikingly erudite and yet 
lucid, comprehensive and the same time minute, sane, and judicious 
its criticism, became once the standard and the indispensable edition, 
and all students Greek history will acknowledge debt gratitude it. 
But much light has been shed the treatise since 1893 and new edition 
very welcome. significant, however, that the exhaustion the 
old edition the only reason given the preface for the publication the 
new, and are therefore prepared find the alterations neither many 
nor considerable. The introduction has undergone little indeed, 
little was needed. are longer allowed identify Heracleides, the 
author excerpts from the with Heracleides new 
citations from the are traced Sopater the Sophist, and two 
passages from this treatise are found paraphrased utilized 
Procopius and Psellus. Fresh evidence the lucidity Aristotle’s more 
popular style quoted from Simplicius, and new parallelism expres- 
sion cited from the Politics. More interesting are some slight changes 
phrase pp. xxxii-xxxiv which show that Sir Sandys reluctantly 
abandoning the view that Plutarch had first-hand knowledge this 
suggested that Androtion was the common 
source both. held that the eighth book Thucydides 
incomplete, and that its final revision would have brought more into 
harmony with Aristotle the matter the Four Hundred. There 
new paragraph, which might well have been longer, the oligarchical 
writers whom Aristotle may have followed. The introduction ends 
before with valuable bibliography, now much enlarged, which 
have been unable find any serious omissions. The number scattered 
articles (we wonder why Cavaignac should appear among them) has 
apparently risen from 135 240. Among the books reference cited 

The text, which naturally much indebted Sir Frederic Kenyon’s 
Berlin edition, cannot suitably examined detail here. may, 
however, mention few the changes 


and commentary are now given for the fragmentary columns the 
end the papyrus. 

The commentary has been increased, are told, fifteen 

must confess ourselves surprised find they are many. There 
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are certain number new notes, and old notes are some cases amplified 
remodelled. The additions consist mainly the quotation fresh 
linguistic parallels and newer modern literature: the latter category 
Wilamowitz naturally prominent and towards the end Lipsius. Very 
few alterations are visible the historical part the commentary. 
proceed mention some the more important 


where Mr. Richards’s explanation the pluperfect adopted. 

16. now identified with the presiding committee the Boule. 

new suggestion Mr. Wyse with which cordially agree. 

40. brief quotation from Head’s Historia the main part the 
note Solon’s coinage remaining unaltered. 

41. Professor Ridgeway’s explanation the minae now 
discarded favour Mr. Hill’s trade-talent. 

which accords ill with the passage from Plutarch quoted the next page. 

approved. The number known demes seems have sunk from 168 145. 

ing surely For longer (since Cleisthenes introduced his newfangled kind deme) 
could all the demes found ready made (thus giving its full force) the 
existing 

curious new note almost suggesting that there had been 
ostracism every year except 489 and 488. 

108. Mr. Munro’s double system chronology for the life Themistocles 
quoted, but without discussion. 

belonging different tribe. 

128. new note, containing, however, nothing interest. 

The note amplified, but its tenor remains 
unaltered. 

159. Corpus Gr., Sept 3499, aptly quoted for the assumption right 
initiative the Ecclesia. 

The alteration into definitely abandoned and the 

Foucart’s defence the reading quoted. 

214. New note 

229. The trials had obviously long been obsolete 

230. The name may have been given the ordinary dikasts the 
fourth century when sitting the Palladium this suggestion would 
reconcile the present passage with those Demosthenes and Isaeus, where such cases 
seem come before 

and such are distinguished from the proper. 

241. the date the division functions among the strategi 
now given 352 B.c., when the general xwpas first appears. 

The commentary cc. and following considerably enlarged. 


will readily seen that the additional matter small amount 
and the alterations few: the larger notes remain they were for the most 
part. may now consider some omissions. The references Bishop 
Hicks and Dittenberger are still the old editions, though the new are 
mentioned the the latter case confusing find 
Ditt. no. and no. 101 and Dittenberger referred the same 
chapter when the same edition meant both cases. Meier and Schémann 
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are still quoted where reference the newer work Lipsius might have 
been expected (e.g. the note 29. 4). the notes 
find mention Cicero’s apparent reference the Draconian 
Constitution (De Rep. 89. Among the authorities ostracism 
should have been noticed the elaborate treatise Carcopino the Mélanges 
Histoire Ancienne the University Paris. P.99. The note 
still serious crux like the Aristidean deserved fuller 
treatment. P.107. the note attempt made explain 
why functions which had belonged the Areopagus even before Solon 
should described. 119. The still identified with the 
Theorikon, and reference given the financial inscriptions 410/9 
and 407/6, which appears frequently. The possible technical 
meaning also missed. P.124. mistake uncorrected, 
with the ten Thuc. viii. instead with the 
are still described councils Four Hundred there authority 
the text for this number, and difficult see why the members the 
5,000 above the age should necessarily number 1,600. 
means made clear whether the court the Prytaneum was com- 
posed Ephetae under the presidency the Basileus and Phylobasileis 
actually consisted the five ‘Kings’. 229 the Ephetae are said 
have sat four courts presided over’ surely inexactness 
expression), but 230 hear only Palladium, Delphinium, and 
Phreatto. Yet 231 the five Kings’ are said have merely pre- 
sided over the Prytaneum court, which was therefore presumably composed 
Ephetae. believe that the five actually composed the court, 
shown the word which carefully used throughout the 
chapter the jurors and not the President. 230. the note 
allusion made the ingenious theory which, again 
giving its full force, supposes that along with his crown the 
Basileus takes off the becomes mere juror, 
and assists the Ephetae (who therefore normally number 50) finding 

But these are small matters. More important are two places where the 
whole spirit the commentary seems out date. The first the 
Draconian Constitution. The case against its authenticity has grown 
stronger with its features have become more suspicious closer 
scrutiny, its provenance more easy explain. conceive that very 
few historians to-day regard anything but figment, vainly imagined 
political theorists later age. Yet Sir Sandys leaves his old notes 
practically unaltered does not even note the gravity the admission 
that means Presidents the council’: and putting the 
indictment the mouth Mr. Headlam alone greatly lessens its force. 
one would imagine from these notes how discredited the chapter really 
is. The cautious treatment which was appropriate enough 1893 
actually misleading 1912. Even more disappointing are the notes the 
Four Hundred. This subject which has exercised the ingenuity 
scholars for the last twenty-one years, and the question means 
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remains just where was. The literature the subject duly quoted 
the bibliography, but the results are nowhere visible the commentary. 
The marked difference spirit between the two constitutions, the parallel 
the four councils Boeotia, the suspicious interregnum between the 
14th and the 22nd Thargelion, the probable identity the 100 
and the 100 the possibility that both consti- 


tutions existed merely paper, the date which they were confirmed 


the proof supplied Lysias that the 400 were office 
before the list the 5,000 was drawn up, the possibility that the five 
really important points have searched for vain. And the result 
that the notes give idea the present state the controversy. 

disputed and intricate questions such this the mature and learned 
judgement Sir Sandys would have been valuable guide through the 
maze modern theories; any rate the theories should have been 
quoted. think regretted that this edition should have been 
published without being brought thoroughly date these respects. 
far the larger historical issues are concerned, little more valuable 
than the old. 


Companion Roman History. Jones, M.A. (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1912.) 


THE subjects with which Mr. Stuart Jones concerns himself this work 
are architecture, war, religion, production and distribution, money, public 
amusements, and art; while introductory chapter takes the 
earliest settlements the Italians, the development the town and land 
system and Rome, and the various roads and sea-routes. The book 
lavishly illustrated sixty-five figures, eighty plates, and seven maps 
and the right kind bibliography appended every section 
every subject and there are three excellent indexes—one general, one 
Latin terms, and one Greek terms. The work planned contains 
just what ought contain, erring the way neither excess nor 
defect. 

When turn consideration the manner which the plan has 
been carried out, the general impression left upon the reader’s mind may 
best set down one wonder the extraordinary combination 
lucidity, brevity, and completeness achieved the author. remarkable 
instance will found the pages which deal with the earliest inhabitants 
Italy and their settlements: the account there given masterpiece 
clear, succinct description. doubt this success great part 
due the fact that Mr. Stuart Jones possesses real knowledge the 
matters with which deals his book shows every section thorough 
acquaintance with the works the specialists, combined with highly 
developed critical faculty. The reader may accordingly peruse this work 
with the comfortable feeling that quite date, and that the 
information given him always defensible and strongly supported 
inference from the evidence available, even though may not always 
the correct inference. Amid such mass details is, course, 
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inevitable that this should sometimes the case the same time must 
never forgotten that any given instance Mr. Stuart Jones may 
right and the dissentient wrong. 

may take illustration the chapter religion. This divided 
into four sections, the first which deals with the salient features the 
native Roman religion. occupies barely two pages, yet can find 
essential omission, although every lecturer knows that can spend 
several hours this subject without the smallest apparent trace 
padding. But venture think that Mr. Stuart Jones exaggerates the 
business-like aspect early Roman religion, and that does the word 
religio less than justice giving obligation’ and nothing more its mean- 
ing. people, above all early people, could face its unseen objects 
worship, whatever their nature, such spirit and since religio 
signified the attitude the Romans their gods, must have meant 
obligation kind from that imposed upon two men towards 
each other contract. must have implied, Aust ‘das Ver- 
haltnis der Gebundenheit, der von einer héheren Macht, das 
der Verbindlichkeit und Verpflichtung dieser The 
second section deals with private worship, including confarreatio and burial 
again extremely good, but find myself loss before two statements. 
The first concerns the Mr. Stuart Jones says (p. 270) that 


historical times the original significance the name [spirits the store-cupboard] 
had been entirely lost. place the impersonal spirits who watched over the 
accumulated store the household, each family worshipped certain the higher 
gods which for some reason another claimed its special devotion. 


The word ‘entirely’ surely too strong view such passage 
Cicero, Nat. Deor. ii. 68, where the derivation from penus expressly 
mentioned. the rest, doubt the spirits the store-cupboard 
did come represented definite gods, but even should prefer 
say that the latter were invested with the significance and attributes 
the Penates, not that they replaced them. Again, read (p. 276) 


noteworthy that the long list which presided over each 


stage ina Roman’s life includes none which assisted him his last hour.’ 

Jnless Mr. Stuart Jones placing some alien sense the word 
seems impossible reconcile this with the statement St. Augustine, 
Civ. vi. 


Denique ipse Varro commemorare enumerare deos coepit conceptione 
hominis, quorum numerum exofsus est Iano; eamque seriem perduxit usque 
decrepiti hominis mortem, deos ipsum hominem pertinentes clausit 
Neniam deam, quae funeribus senum cantatur. 


Besides, Tertullian mentions, gods the hour death, Viduus, 
Caeculus, Orbana, and Mortis dea. The third section deals with public 
worship, and gives succinct account the festivals, the vestals, the Salii, 
and other colleges, the cult the emperors, and ritual while the fourth 
section, religious associations, includes very interesting account 
Mithraism. The whole chapter conducts the reader—even the careless 
reader—from the beginning the end Roman religion, and with due 


Die Religion der Rimer, 26. 
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notice its various may sum the entire matter saying 
that the skill and the excellence displayed are least fully equalled 
the other chapters which have made special reference. special 
word praise due, however, the map showing the roads and sea- 
routes the Roman empire, and the corresponding text, which the 
writer has carefully noted the military roads. 


Problems the Roman Criminal Law. 
vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912.) 


the English Historical Review will not have forgotten the 
weighty criticism Mommsen’s Strafrecht, contributed the 
present Master Balliol 1901. The volumes before (upon which 
the Clarendon Press has lavished all the resources its typography) are 
expansion that criticism, and their author wishes them ‘to 
regarded as, the main, supplement Mommsen which attention 
concentrated certain definite problems and difficulties, lying thickly 
along the main lines the subject, which seem call urgently for solution 
their urgency there can, indeed, doubt for what can said 
know Roman criminal law and procedure when high authorities 
differ questions fundamental these—whether the capital juris- 
diction the people was was not normally exercised the appeal 
condemned person against the sentence the magistrate, whether 
the right provocatio was subject any legal limitation the Republican 
period, and whether exile was recognized substantive penalty 
Roman criminal jurisprudence was merely way escape open 
the convicted What, again, became the common malefactor 
Republican Rome convincing answer has hitherto been given 
this question—nor another and equally obvious one, how were 
murders committed the Italy punished 

Towards the solution these problems the Master Balliol has made 
notable contribution. Where his object reinforce doctrines already 
laid down Mommsen, brings into relief many details which Mommsen 
had treated summarily, and throughout passes review the arguments 
other scholars—a task which for lack time and space Mommsen 
expressly declined. For English readers, any rate, instructive 
shown how and why great jurist Sir Henry Maine fell into 
error with regard the fundamental principles Roman criminal law 
and Greenidge’s ingenious but inconclusive arguments favour 
unlimited imperium enjoyed the magistrate outside the walls Rome 
furnish the text for valuable chapter. this connexion may notice 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s treatment the famous crux the Jugurtha 
Sallust, who records the scourging and beheading Turpilius, the 
commandant who betrayed Vaga into the hands the Numidians, con- 
cluding with the words nam civis Latio erat. Greenidge believed that 
Turpilius was Latin who had acquired Roman citizenship and was 
therefore subject penalties which could not have been inflicted him 
had remained Latin and thus continued enjoy the immunity 
granted the law the elder Drusus, proposed, according Plutarch, 
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The view that this measure actually placed Latins position 
superior that the Romans rightly seems the Master Balliol 
incredible (it has recently been maintained Mr. Caspari the 
Classical and escapes translating civis Latio, 
recently published article the Journal Roman Studies, concurs. 
Thus interpreted, however, the expression forced and unnatural more- 
over, Appian (Numid. distinctly states that Turpilius was Roman 
citizen. must, therefore, think, adopt Greenidge’s rendering the 
words civis Latio. does not, however, follow that the inference which 
draws from the passage correct. The difficulties the passage may, 
word nam. This particle does not, feel sure, here possess the explanatory 
force which belongs ordinary classical usage, but employed 
the elliptical construction say this, familiar Latin comedy. 
This usage may illustrated from almost every play Plautus, and 
reference may made Professor Lindsay’s notes Captivi 464 and 
478, where many examples are given special variety the ellipse 
but there are closer parallels the passage Sallust 28, Menae- 
chm. 63, Truc. 91, where nam practically means You 
must know that...’ Sallust is, fact, reviving (as often does) 
somewhat archaic similar elliptical constructions nam will 
found Jug. 19. and 102. 11, and nam quid used after the fashion 
the comic poets the letter Mithradates cited from the Histories. 
not surprising that modern critics have missed the true force nam 
the passage before us, for both the Auctor Herennium (ii. 23. 35) 
and Cicero (Inv. 50. 95) likewise failed grasp its significance typical 
passage Plautus 25). 

Perhaps the most important doctrine Mommsen which Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson seeks controvert that the which befell criminal 
convicted the quaestiones perpetuae the Ciceronian period was 
substantive penalty enacted the Sullan code, and not, certainly 
was the days before Sulla, means escape which the condemned 
person saved his skin, throwing off the slough Roman citizenship 
order assume that some friendly state. Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
threshes out the whole question the first three chapters his second 
volume, and makes out convincing case for his view, amplifying and 
reinforcing the arguments put forward twelve years ago this Review. 
The establishment this thesis solid and hard believe 
that will shaken. may worth pointing out that the expression 
solum vertere (for voluntary exile) survives literature after the time 
Tiberius, when, according Mr. Strachan-Davidson, the word and the 
thing together found Petronius (c. 81) and Juvenal 
49) bankrupts who escape their creditors change residence. 

Amongst the many ingenious suggestions here made for the removal 
old difficulties special mention may made the interpretation 
the first clause the Lex Cornelia sicariis, cited the Collatio Legum 
Mosaicarum Romanarum, which has caused many searchings heart. 
has usually been held that Sulla’s law only applied crimes committed 
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within one mile and jurists have been hard put explain 
how and what process the perpetrators murders the municipia 
elsewhere were tried. Mr. Strachan-Davidson infers from the use the 
words EJUS urbe Roma propiusve mille passus factum sit that clause 
onewas followed others specifying somewhat different procedure for the 
extra-urban territory, and the problem thereby made easy solution. 

For the sake completeness Mr. Strachan-Davidson has added 
chapters Criminal Procedure under the Principate, order, 
says, ‘to trace the history the Roman Criminal Law its miserable 
end.’ The time has, perhaps, not yet come for exposition 
the criminal jurisprudence the Codes; second Mommsen needed 
clear the path. Mr. Strachan-Davidson does not seem much 
home here the history the Republic; what writes the 
curiosi, for example, might revised the light 
Seeck’s account the agentes rebus (to use the name which these 
officials are best known). 

the course interesting comparison between Roman and English 
tules evidence Mr. Strachan-Davidson remarks that English law 
forbids the character and former misdeeds the defendant brought 
evidence his guilt, unless the issue his character has been first 
taised the defendant himself’. second exception was recently 
created legislation, and has been proved cause célébre 
considerable importance. 

The law (or collection laws fragments) found Heraclea cited 
throughout, accordance with custom, Julia Municipalis. Would 
that Mr. Strachan-Davidson would devote his acumen settling the 
question what this document really Stuart 


Marius, Saturninus, und zur Geschichte der Jahre 
106-100 Chr. Von Dr. M.A. 
(Bonn: Marcus Weber, 1912.) 


the third part series historical studies members the 
University Jena, edited Professors Cartellieri and Judeich. The 
plan includes both modern and ancient history; the first part dealt 
with our own William and the second also had medieval 
subject. The one before contains 135 pages careful investigation, 
but unfortunately unprovided with index, even detailed synopsis. 
hoped that future, when issuing piece work like this, 
which teems with proper names, the editors will insist having least 
index nominum. 

These six years, ending with the sad and revolutionary year 100 B.c., 
are among the most obscure and difficult Roman history, and 
treatise this kind fails throw much new light upon them, the fault 
rather with the available materials than with the writer. new 
materials are available (with single possible exception noticed 
directly), and all that can done examine the ancient authorities 
once again with all possible care, and the light the best modern 


See ante, xxvii. 808. 
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criticism, such that Kornemann, Meyer, and others less note. 
The older critics, too, are given their due, especially Mommsen and the 
still valuable Lange; and the late lamented Dr. Greenidge has been 
available, but not Dr. Heitland, nor the Master Balliol’s second volume 
Problems the Roman Criminal Law, which several points touches 
judicial events this time. The result good, not strikingly so, and the 
little book recommended all serious students the period. 
Two points detail may touched upon here. The first the author’s 
interpretation the character Marius, which differs considerably from 
the usual one. Dr. Robinson rightly (as think) gives more credit 
Plutarch’s delineation Marius than most recent critics, who have 
beyond doubt gone too far depreciating its value; have not 
the real Marius Plutarch, may safely believe that have the 
real Gracchus, have him, least, seen contemporary, even 
hostile one. political life, according our author, Marius was 
nervous, over-anxious look well the estimation others, too apt 
justify himself unnecessarily, easily influenced others (p. 52). Ch. ii, 
sec. which deals with this subject, one the best parts the work. 
Secondly, following the footsteps Dr. Maschke (Zur Theorie und 
Geschichte der rimischen Agrargesetze, 1906), Dr. Robinson claims 
that have new authority for this period our old friend the Lez 
incerta Bantiae, which Mommsen placed between the years 132 
and 118, simply because agris dandis assignandis are mentioned 
it, and cannot well other than those acting under the Gracchan 
agrarian laws, which ceased work 118. Dr. Maschke, however, declares 
that Mommsen here made serious blunder that the list magistrates 
the current year who are take the oath under this law, wrongly 
filled lacuna from the list those the succeeding year given imme- 
diately afterwards the text, and including the tresviri a.d.a. This, 
according Dr. Maschke, make this line verse the inscription 
the text the line will its right length. then jumps the 
conclusion that the year the law must 100 B.c., which there were 
such tresviri holding office, but which, under Saturninus’s agrarian 
law, they were appointed for the following year. But were they ap- 
pointed The point cannot argued here, but after re-reading Mommsen’s 
discussion the inscription the first volume the Corpus, those who 
have been tempted from the safe path the reasoning Dr. Maschke 
and Dr. Robinson will probably glad feel themselves solid ground 
again. And truly, even accept the hypothesis that this fragment 
law belongs Saturninus which was meant ruin Metellus, the gain 
for the history the year 100 not very great. 


Turner, M.A., Fellow Magdalen College, Oxford, Fellow 
the British Academy. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912.) 


THE essays brought together this volume are characterized the 
lucidity and insight, the freshness and independence, the attention 
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detail combined with attractiveness style, which have come 
expect anything that Mr. Turner writes. Though the most recent 
them were first published nearly twenty years ago, and though important 
works have since appeared several the subjects with which they deal, 
well that they have been reprinted their present form. For they 
have permanent value; and Mr. Turner’s readers will surprised 
observe how little has retract after quarter century thought 
and research. 

The first three papers discuss the organization the primitive church, 
and form valuable supplement the chapter the same subject 
contributed their author the Cambridge Medieval History. The first 
the three will probably deemed many readers the most interesting. 
Its main purpose fix the date the Didache assigning its 
true place the series documents which can trace the gradual 
disappearance the charismatic, and the gradual evolution the local 
ministry. the history this development Mr. Turner throws much 
welcome light. was not expected that debatable subject 
all his reasoning should command assent. Thus, for instance, makes 
use the obscure statement the anonymous writer Montanism 
(Eus. 17): The apostle holds that the prophetic charisma must 
exist the whole Church till the consummation the But 
doing scarcely makes sufficient allowance for the hominem element 
the argument which occurs, the existence which must admitted 
are believe that had any force against the Montanists. 
least possible suppose that the words referred the Anonymous 
not speaking his own person, but ironically quoting from his opponents. 
Again, true, seems be, that presbyters and deacons are hidden 
under the ‘helps and governments’ Cor. xii. (Cambridge Medieval 
Hist. 144), the cogency the inference (p. 31) that the Teaching later 
than Cor. somewhat weakened. the other hand, the conjecture 
that the picture Peregrinus drawn Lucian part caricature 
Montanus not only effective for Mr. Turner’s immediate purpose, but 
considerable importance for the student the Montanist movement. 
This but one many valuable suggestions the essay. 

Quite different kind from this trilogy the paper St. Cyprian’s 
correspondence. admirable though incomplete introduction 
that fascinating collection letters. The dates letters are discussed, 
and results are sometimes reached which are variance with those 
the magnum opus Archbishop Benson. such cases not always 
clear that the archbishop right. Our only complaint this essay 
that too short. Its limitation the epistles connected with the 
Decian Persecution and the Novatianist Schism can, doubt, defended. 
not inopportune, Mr. Turner says, 
take leave [St. Cyprian] moment when had triumphantly guided his 
own community and the whole Western Church through the difficulties external 
trial and internal strife, the presence onslaughts against him from the one 
side and from the other, indifferent long his great ideal was even approximately 
realized the unity and close communion each bishop with his church, summed 


the communion all bishops with one another, the symbol the oneness the 
Holy Church Universal. 
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True: but regret none the less that the treatment successfully 
applied the earlier epistles has not been extended the rest. this 
had been done the essay would have been entirely adequate introduc- 
tion the correspondence. 

Several the papers have been inspired, greater less extent, 
Sir William Ramsay’s Church the Roman Empire. these the essay 
St. John Asia Minor (vii) concerned with the interpretation the 
Apocalypse. Here Mr. Turner appeals Tertullian’s reference the 
legend St. John before the Latin gate evidence that the apostle had 
visited Rome before was sent Patmos, and thinks that the memory 
this visit coloured many passages his vision. This view has some 
support from the fragments Hegesippus quoted Eusebius. For 
careful examination them seems show that Hegesippus alluded the 
banishment St. John, and connected with the edict Domitian under 
which the-grandsons Jude were summoned Rome, and were there put 
their trial relatives the Lord. The theory, tentatively proposed, 
that the two witnesses Rev. xi. were St. Peter and St. Paul striking 
and least probable any other that has been offered, supposing 
that the witnesses are really two definite persons like many other 
assumptions made interpreters the Apocalypse, open question. 
Mr. Turner almost always date. But ought not have allowed 
the statement stand that the Harklean the earliest Syriac version 
the Apocalypse. Fifteen years ago Dr. Gwynn edited earlier text, allied 
to, not part of, the Philoxenian version the New Testament. The 
paper St. Paul Asia Minor (vi) for the most part only summary, 
though excellent summary, Sir Ramsay’s argument for the 
‘South Galatian’ theory. But contains also some useful criticisms 
his theories about the Codex Bezae and the Acts Paul and Thecla. 
find also some sane criticism Sir Ramsay the last paper, 
St. Clement’s epistle and the church Rome. There good sense the 
remark concerning the fire Rome under Nero 


The vast multitude who suffered—vast enough sate the thirst for blood and 
excite the commiseration even Roman society—cannot all have been seriously 
charged conspirators even fabricated evidence. Their very numbers made the 
transition from definite charges crime the comprehensive accusation Chris- 
tianity natural and almost necessary one. 


This the starting-point brief but weighty argument against Sir 
Ramsay’s date for the beginning prosecutions for the Name, and his view 
the date Peter. But perhaps the most interesting part the paper 
the account the early Latin version St. Clement’s epistle, and its 
bearing the question the period the latinization the Roman 
church. The value the version witness the text the epistle 
examined appendix. 

not possible more than mention the instructive paper 
the Early Chronicles the Western Church (v). But enough has been 
said show that Mr. Turner’s volume important contribution 
the study early church history. 
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Der heilige Georg der griechischen Uberlieferung. Von 
Aus dem Nachlasse des Verfassers herausgegeben von Albert Ehrhard. 
(Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


Phiiosophisch-philologische und historische Klasse, xxv. Munich, 
1911.) 


posthumous work the great Byzantine scholar every way 
worthy him. does not, indeed, include all that Professor Krum- 
bacher had designed but the portion which Professor Ehrhard has given 
(and far the largest part the whole) does not really suffer 
from the absence the rest. should have been glad, course, have 
the immense erudition and the sound sense Krumbacher brought 
bear upon the mythology the George legend and the history the 
but what achieved this book the settlement the oldest 
form the legend, and that achievement primary importance. 
descriptive bibliography the legend, almost wholly the work 
Professor Ehrhard, occupies twenty-two pages small print this volume. 
Only insignificant fraction the writers enumerated, however, have 
occupied themselves with the study the Greek acts St. George 
one before Krumbacher has made systematic study them. Yet 
Krumbacher has shown that these, and not the Latin oriental 
acts, that the oldest attestation the legend found. 

The main points the history, which venture think has estab- 
lished once for all, are these. There may very probably have been real 
martyr the name George. there was, know absolutely nothing 
his personality, the circumstances under which met his death. 
some time the fifth century Volksbuch’, chap-book, was 
written about his martyrdom. was full the wildest miracles, and, 
one would suppose, could hardly have been taken seriously any one 
but child. Some distinguishing points are that the persecutor 
Dadianos, king Persia, with whom are associated seventy-two other 
that George dies under his torments (which spread over seven 
years) three four times before finally beheaded that converts 
Empress Alexandra, who executed, and magician Athanasius 
and that performs curious miracle feeding widow, and makes 
tree grow out old chair her cottage. the first form the story 
hear nothing George’s parents. 

Before many years had passed was felt that least the Persian 
king, Dadianos, with his seventy-two assessors, was improbability and 
accordingly have group texts which, while retaining most the 
sensational incidents, substitute Diocletian for Dadianos. 
provided with parents, Christian mother Polychronia who martyred 
with him, and father Gerontios, whom converts and who dies before 
the real story begins. Other modifications are made: the empress, for 
instance, dies natural death the way execution. And degrees 
come down fairly commonplace narrative the martyrdom 
brilliant young soldier who declares himself Christian and beheaded 
after undergoing certain number torments. The process simplifica- 
tion followed out Krumbacher with wonderful care and clear- 
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sightedness through the maze later Passions, hymns, and Byzantine 
encomia down panegyric written student the Collegio Greco 
Rome the end the sixteenth century. demonstrates once for 
all the priority the Greek texts, and, among them, the Dadianos- 
type’; and gives large selection texts all types—eleven them 
previously inedited. The earliest representative the Dadianos-type 
fragmentary Vienna palimpsest the fifth sixth century. Late 
manuscripts Athens, Venice, Berroia (Verria), and elsewhere preserve 
important relics this text, which also the source the Latin and 
oriental among these last, the Coptic, edited Dr. Budge 
1888, perhaps the most valuable. was this highly fabulous Volks- 
buch (we owe Krumbacher debt gratitude for this illuminating name) 
which was condemned, along with the equally strange acts SS. Cerycus 
and Julitta, the Decretum Gelasianum. That Decretum, Professor 
von Dobschiitz recent masterly investigation has told us, must 
regarded private venture unknown hand, put together early 
the sixth century. 

probably not out place remind the reader that the story 
St. George and the Dragon has place the martyr’s acts. There 
but the briefest mention Krumbacher’s but has been 
1911. Another once popular notion with regard St. George—namely, 
that his legend grew out the events connected with George the semi- 
Arian bishop the coup which deserved 
pp. 304-17 Krumbacher’s volume. 

enumerate all interest this remarkable study 
clearly impossible. One final word shall said its genesis. Like 
many others Krumbacher’s special investigations, are told, arose 
out obscure allusion hymn the poet Romanos. Krumbacher’s 
efforts find the source from which Romanos had drawn led the 
production monograph perhaps unrivalled, certainly pre-eminent, 
among hagiographical studies. 


Essays Questions connected with the Old English poem Beowulf. 
Ph.D. Translated from the Swedish, with critical 
introduction, indexes and maps, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Viking Club, 1912.) 


PRIMARILY written for Swedish readers, the essays presented 
English dress this volume are valuable addition the literature 
dealing with the Beowulf’ poem. Their interest course principally 
literary but there thick substratum material which has historical 
bearing. They break practically fresh ground offering archaeological 
material evidence for the dates the original theme the poem, the 
carrying the lays England, well the final weaving into the 
form which has come down us. Dr. Stjerna mainly concerned 
with the first two the above-mentioned stages. His material there- 
fore necessarily drawn from Scandinavia, and his conclusions are impor- 
tant and far-reaching. The Beowulf lays represent admittedly echo 
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period vital import for Scandinavian lands, which extended right 
through the migration period down the time when the Swedes succeeded 


thus throwing them into still closer relations than before with their Danish 


allies. great deal Dr. Stjerna’s argument based hypothesis 
which seeks prove, namely, that the downfall the Geats, except the 
islands Gotland, Bornholm, and the south-west corner the peninsula, 
may assigned the years immediately round This argument 
based partly examination the antiquities the period, which 
seem show intrusion types and motives belonging the region 
further north, and cessation the development other classes, like 
the wonderful gold collars found principally West Gitland and Oland, 
and partly the distribution gold solidi northern lands. these 
far the greater number come from the islands Oland, Bornholm, 
and Gotland, particularly from the two former. The total amounted 
over three-quarters the solidi known from the whole Scandinavia 
and Denmark. Nearly six-sevenths are emperors prior Anastasius 
(491-518), and noticed that those Anastasius’s predecessor, Zeno, are 
much scarcer Oland than the other two islands, while Anastasius 
none come from Oland, eight from Bornholm, and thirty-three from 
Relying these facts, Dr. Stjerna dates the conquest Oland 
the Swedes about the year 500. this island that Dr. Stjerna 
would place the scene many Beowulf’s exploits well the seat 
Geatish government. The difficulties underlying this assumption are 
well met the translator his footnotes pages and 93, which 
draws particular attention the one certain historical fact Beowulf, 
namely, that was from Geatland—and therefore, according Dr. Stjerna, 
from Oland—that Hygelac, the Chochilaicus Gregory Tours, led his 
fateful expedition against the Frisians, event which took place about 
the result comparison the burial-practices vogue different parts 
Scandinavia during this period, places the scene burial 
also fact Dr. Stjerna, his desire reach true inter- 


thrusting back the Geatic element the southern end the peninsula, 


pretation the details the Beowulf poem, little apt sail his 
boat archaeological evidence too near the wind, and put its 
capacities too severe test. Thus, order prove the date the 
Gamla makes use the system evolved 
Salin’s Altgermanische Tierornamentik, and compares fragment gold 
plate ornamented with zoomorphic design found that tumulus with other 
examples goldsmith’s work from Tureholm, The 
comparison may fair regards what still exists the Tureholm find, 
but must remembered that this, the largest all Scandinavian 
gold-finds, only one-tenth, weighing 12-3 was saved from the 
melting-pot, that there means saying what approximate 
date the whole find was deposited. Salin’s Style ends, not, the 
would have (p. 226), about the middle the sixth century, 
but about a.p. 600,3 while begins about 450, the degenerate examples 

See Salin, 355. 
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from the Tureholm find must more recent than 500. placing them 
all little later would bring Odinshig also slightly later date, 
and thus increase enormously its value for comparison with the account 
Beowulf’s obsequies. One feels that Dr. Stjerna preoccupied 
with his theories about Oland that wishes bring all his evidence 
near may the same point. 

Apart, however, from these theories and the dates which they involve, 
there can doubt that the comparison the objects described 
Beowulf’ with Scandinavian antiquities, Helmets and Swords’, 
Dragon’s Hoard,’ are very valuable, for they enable 
visualize remarkably clearly the equipment and adornments 
contemporaries and the same time understand that the descriptions 
are not entirely the outcome the scop’s fancy, but are true actual life. 
Dr. Stjerna certainly succeeds proving his point about the origin the 
Beowulf’s lays, but perhaps rather hard England conceive 
the circle Aethelbert’s court, say, incapable imagining such bright 
adornments and wealth gold are pictured the poem. Qualitative 
well quantitative exaggeration (p. 138) belongs the legitimate 
weapons poet. One may also wonder why was necessary see the 
expression Beowulf, 2718, that primeval earth-dwelling contained 
within rocky arches, firm upon columns indeed taken 
absolutely literally—more than anachronism, most parler. 
The Roman vaulting England (p. 38) seems somewhat far-fetched. The 
description would fit admirably one the passage-graves the late 
Neolithic period Denmark and South Sweden, where they are well 
represented. These colossal grave-chambers, known Denmark the 
title giant’s grave, constructed huge upright slabs, 
covered first with other slabs and then mound, must undoubtedly 
have been framed whole series legends supernatural agencies 
and inhabitants, and their massive construction fulfils every need the 
tinctly called the work giants’ (‘enta 2718), though, like 
this expression, too, cannot pressed very far. Dr. Stjerna’s 
arguments about the inconsistencies the description the treasure- 
chamber the Dragon’s Hoard Beowulf’ are supported apparently 
contestable renderings. the footnotes show, this also the case 
other passages, and some instances, the best example double- 
burial his otherwise suggestive essay this practice, Dr. Stjerna’s 
archaeology appears slightly fault. The idea gold-guarding 
dragon must have been widely current among Teutonic peoples, possibly 
brought them from their habitat round the northern coast the Black 
Sea, and recalls Herodotus’s account the gold-guarding gryphons the 
Arimaspi (iv. 27). The statement Beowulf’s Funeral Obsequies (p. 204) 
that the dragon’s hoard had been placed barrow 
(Beowulf, 2244) certainly objection the explanation suggested 
above, but barrow any way satisfying every point the descriptions 
the poem was constructed the fifth sixth century, this expression 
alone need not count for much. 

Dr. Clark Hall has done great service undertaking collect 
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into one volume these essays, scattered among various Swedish journals 
and publications, many now unobtainable, and translate them for English 
readers, task for which admirably qualified his intimate knowledge 
our earliest Anglo-Saxon poem. The critical introduction and footnotes, 
well the inclusion his index realia and the maps, form welcome 
and valuable additions. Dr. Clark Hall’s translation, while adhering 
remarkably closely the original, the same time easy and eminently 
readable. Exception may perhaps taken his rendering the adjec- 
Gothic and West Gothic respectively. somewhat confusing amidst 
the constant interchange Gauts and Geats and the not infrequent 


mention the Goths proper Central Europe. His West Gitland used 

West with equal legitimacy. would have been still more 
consistent have substituted Gaut- for both cases, Gitar’ 
translated Gauts the essay the Swedes and Geats during the 
migration period (see also footnote xxiv). 


the University Oxford Michaelmas term 1911. 
M.A., LL.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1912.) 


peculiar charm pervading the Dialogus Scaccario cannot due 
its literary garb, its only element that borrowed (possibly from 
St. Gregory). Its author and Glanvill stand chronologically just the 
middle between the compiler the Leges Henrici and Bracton, who 
both them, though widely different otherwise, suffer undér the spell 
foreign legal furthermore Richard and Glanvill live 
age when theology, philosophy, science, and partly even history are but 
too fond slavishly imitating ancient models. Nevertheless, spite 
traditions and surroundings these two officials (Glanvill 
seems owe some phrases Richard) venture write down nothing, 
excepting some Roman purple patches, but the actual facts their own 
daily business, seen with the open eye long experience and expressed 
precise technical form. Any history literature that conceives its task 
show how among the manifold sides mental activity statecraft and 
jurisprudence attained literary form will have recognize Richard 
fitz Neal and Glanvill the pioneers free realistic observation. Another 
attraction the Dialogus and the Tractatus Legibus Henrici consists 
their they trace with youthful power, easy lines not yet 
too esoteric, the very beginning system which will soon achieve great 
deal more than the mere comfort royal court, nay, nothing less than 
the orderly administration finance and justice centralized monarchy 
far advance the rest Europe. 
Mr. Poole corrects the text the Dialogus (pp. 112, 116, 126, 148) 
and lucidly explains and paraphrases many passages it. notes 


The the Twelfth Century; the Ford Lectures delivered 
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how the work long went under wrong author’s name; owing Bale’s 
error (possibly occasioned confusion with Gervase Thesauro 
clericus under Henry glad see the genuineness 
the Dialogus text, including the rubrics, confirmed, and the author’s trust- 
worthiness, far his knowledge and experience went, highly esteemed— 
mean achievement that age, when laws and still more legal manuals 
used widely differ from real conditions and records the courts 
law. Mr. Poole refrains from tracing the personal history Roger 
Salisbury, Richard’s grand-uncle, Nigel, Richard; quotes 
instead den Dialogus, silently passing over its many 

The lectures the book before concern the origin the exchequer 
and the first century Though the preface modestly apologizes 
for the want reserves and qualifications’ account the form 
which they are written, the reader will find every statement precise, 
accurate, and well based proofs given the notes. The style remains 
clear and easy even where minute technicalities dry reckoning had 
explained the book-keeping has nowhere been described lucidly. 
The index full, that need here only exceptionally quote particular 
pages. bibliography would have been boon for the future student 
brief remarks Mitteilungen aus histor. Litt. xxxi (1893), 277, might 
possibly interest him. 

The work presents the first place with skilful survey our 
present knowledge its subject, diligently and judiciously gathered 
from the researches Haskins, Stevenson, Turner, Davis, and above all 
Round, some which have only appeared this Review. Unprejudiced 
criticism makes itself felt everywhere, often without calling names. The 
verdict 15, however, seems over-severe. Secondly, Mr. Poole 
contributes his original studies many particular points and draws the 
final result for himself. The most striking feature this earliest history 
the exchequer, compared with the opinions the school which 
prevailed about perhaps the chapter the reckoning the 
exchequer. The chequered cloth, which the name the chessboard 
was transferred (just Norman jesting that age formed castle-names 
from matar was the machinery arithmetical method 
which, the author proves, can only have been introduced into England 
few years before 1118, when the name first occurs. Englishmen learnt 
that method Laon, where Adelard Bath, probably later on, 1130, 
officer the English court, taught, and where Nigel, the future 
treasurer, studied under the brother another famous abacist. 
learn here something more the relations between England and the 


See Stubbs, Gerv. xxxix. Gervase Tilbury was, however, not 
layman: see Monum. Germ. hist., SS., xxvii. 359. Among the early antiquaries 
who quoted Richard’s authorship from Swereford let not forget Twysden, ap. 
Wilkins, Leges Anglosax., 212, note 

May allowed here invite more fortunate successor soon supersede 
that first essay beginner, which after nearly forty years cannot but antiquated 
could certainly gather rich harvest from the pipe rolls and, for Nigel’s history, 
from the Cotton MS. Titus, A.i. organizers deserves biography indeed. 

Cf. Orderic, iv. 393, and Richard I’s Mategriffun. 
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clergy Laon, interesting for the general history philosophy. Two 
Johns Séez seem, according Mr. Poole, have assisted the estab- 
lishment the exchequer Normandy, shortly before 1130, imita- 
tion the English model. 

The origin the name and the computus the English exchequer 
has herewith been safely ascertained. And those two elements doubt 
completed the they crowned the edifice. Must we, however, 
see them the essence the administrative Richard, though 
other respects not trustworthy constitutional historian, was hardly 
likely underrate his grand-uncle’s share the creation the exchequer 
and dates its origin before Roger. mind that essence consists 
rather the permanent board royal officers, commissioned with 
function reaching far beyond that mere treasurer (who need not 
more than receive, keep, pay, and account for the royal treasure), viz. 
with the duty examining that all the sources royal finance should 
really flow into the treasury, and judicially determining what was due 
the king. Mr. Poole (p. 34) himself quotes the plea 1108-13, whereby, 
opposition the sheriff, the crown’s agent, the claimant obtains the 
exemption his manor from the (king’s) hundred curia (regis) apud 
Wintoniam thesauro: transaction which later times would have 
been described the Exchequer.’ May then propose henceforth 
speak pre-exchequer treasury court existing before 1113 and 
called exchequer after the adoption modern reckoning 1118? Now 
the standard book that court, officially quoted Liber thesauro 
(p. 35), was Domesday, work that presupposes not merely economically 
trained staff, such might only gradually differ from the co-operation 
the clerks some private landowner collecting nis pecuniary claims, 
but records also the public demands the monarchy. Even this might 
seem feasible for single treasurer assisted (as the bulk the work would 
require) large body delegates. Still the fact remains that the 
making Domesday recourse was had the procedure inquest jury, 
which the king alone could entrust commissioners with judicial powers. 
The men who took the inquest were king’s justices, not subordinate officials 
the treasury. The separate returns were certainly not worked into one 
book single officer, and therefore not the treasurer alone, but 
doubt one public office, viz. the treasury. does not seem too bold 
identify this Domesday-commission with the pre-exchequer treasury- 
court and therefore claim for the latter origin before 1085. The 
Conqueror, when created did certainly not intend limit monarchy 
constitutional sense but the routine introduced and the paramount 
authority conferred upon Domesday could not, Stubbs long ago 
taught us, but contribute such consequence. Possibly that 
treasury court that the Anglo-Saxon annalist alludes his line about 
Ranulf superintending all the courts law. 

Among the pre-conquest features administration adopted the 
exchequer Mr. Poole elucidates the sums paid ordinary 
The comparatively high development the Anglo-Saxon financial 


White pennies were distinguished early the ninth century and not only 
the dame Custance paid the trouvére David marc ars pesé. 
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system appears also from the good coinage, the hidation the chargeability 
for the ploughland all over the country, and the Danegeld sure argument 
for furthermore the way farming out the profits 
local districts their administrator seems already exist under Alfred, 
who divides the receipt pecuniary penalty between two counties— 
unnecessary formality these proceeds had wholly belonged the 
Crown alone. The business the English gerefa well the Norman 
was half financial, half judicial. The differentiation treasurer- 
ship from the chamberlain’s office, however, is, Mr. Poole shows, not 
older than the Confessor’s reign and the name the first known treasurer 
foreign. 

The age the appears from this treatise the last stage 
the transition from the meeting the great court officers, who already 
then were often only theoretically present and reality represented 
deputies, more technical administration permanent skilled officials. 
The historian government offices, for instance the chancery, will 
have note many suggestions from this book. the ancestors the 
remembrancers appear Richard and Thomas Brunus, whom 
should prefer not call Brown, form suggesting family name. The 
later fortunes the offices the exchequer are carefully traced until their 
abolition our present age, and the different branches chancery 
business, easily confused account similar names, are clearly 
distinguished. The grand reorganization about 1200, including the 
enrolling pleas and the branching off the chancery, ascribed 
Hubert Walter. The salary the officers, partly land, duly treated 
their exemption from certain public duties might compared with the 
privilege claimed the foresters Pseudo-Cnut, forged contemporary 
Richard. Some valuable passages turn royal alms and liveries, 
the locality the treasure, and the fixing the place for common 
pleas. Among these should not include the suit monastery against 
the royal guardian abbey (p. 180); nor should William’s separation 
the ecclesiastical court from state jurisdiction placed parallel with 
Magna Carta 17. For general legal history may notice the well-known 
essoins distinctly influenced ties kinship and vassalage (pp. 147 f.), 
and may compare the term ‘dead hopeless farm’ with the claimant’s 
pars non mortua tamen aegrior the Leges 26,2. The state- 
ments fines, enrolment generally, and the name and date the 
pipe roll are use for diplomatic. The future historian English historical 
learning the seventeenth century will observe the remarks the 
preference then given chancery records. And for one freely confess 
only now have learned the etymology bank stock (p. 89). 


(London: Methuen, 1912.) 


Nicene Empire great interest those who study the continuity 
Greek history, because was one the three refuges Greek indepen- 
dence when the Latins occupied the rest the Hellenic world. Yet, 
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although there excellent modern work Greek the late Anténios 
history either Nice Trebizond has appeared English 
since the time Finlay. large mass new material has been accumu- 
lated for consecutive narrative both those empires, and 
hoped that Miss Gardner, who has now produced valuable book the 
dynasty Laskaris, will next publish one that Grand 
The present reviewer, who has recently had occasion traverse the same 
ground, can testify the thoroughness her research, for she has left 
unexamined source with which he, least, acquainted. 

After long prefatory account the fourth crusade and the Latin 
conquest Constantinople, Miss Gardner describes the political, ecclesi- 
astical, and literary history the Nicene Empire, its conflicts with the 
rival Greek state which arose Epeiros, and for brief period blossomed 
out into Empire Salonika, and its struggles against the Latins, ending 
the recovery Constantinople. She writes appreciatively the five 
Nicene emperors, who were (with the exception John IV) all remarkable 
men their different ways; and she concludes with valuable chapter 
the literature and art the Nicene court. The men letters, directly 
indirectly connected with Nice, including that literary monarch with 
temperament, Theodore II, were quite galaxy talent, and the 
autobiography Blemmydes seems the present writer one the most 
delightful pieces medieval literature. Not the least valuable part 
the book the collection illustrations, including two coloured portraits 
Constantine Asén, the who became Bulgarian Tsar, 
and his consort, daughter Theodore II, from the church Bojana 
near Sofia, and those Kalojan, the founder that church, and his 
wife. These are, like the illuminated Slav Codex the Vatican library, 
important examples medieval art the Balkan peninsula. 

few errors have escaped Miss Gardner’s notice. She wrong saying 
(p. 56) that the Anonymous Chronicle, published describes the 
good candidates’ for the imperial dignity being both named 
Theodore’. The anonymous chronicler states that were called 
Constantine’. whom she cites (p. 218, 1), has long abandoned 
considers the person mentioned Akropoiita the Russian 
for the marriage Eudokia any Servian ruler but Stephen the first- 
crowned’; and, correctly speaking, neither that time nor his pre- 
decessor 68, 132, any time was ‘king’, but only grand- 
zupan. was archbishop (pp. 122, 128) Justiniana Prima, 
the modern Skoplje Honorius III the pope meant 138 according 
the patriarchate Eirenikés (p. 111) lasted 
for sixteen months. (p. 59) obvious misprint for 
Metochites the proper title the Roman church where Peter Courtenay 
was crowned Mura (p. 93), and the island, mentioned 119, 
should Ikaria. For modern readers might have been better have 
given the present equivalents for places Macedonia and Albania, for 


Archiv slavische Philologie, xxi. 622-6. 
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Melnik, Prilip, Berat, and other familiar Balkan sites are almost disguised 

their medieval Greek forms. Nor can Michael 

Miss Gardner (p. 240, 2), for the text Greek. 


Calendar Inquisitions post Mortem and other analogous Documents. 
Vol. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1912.) 


THE present volume carries this valuable calendar from Ed- 
ward that needs but one more close the gap still remaining for 
the early years the fourteenth century. Students history, who were 
formerly dependent the Calendarium Genealogicum, will appreciate the 
importance this series supplying them with fuller details these 
interesting records, which prove them considerable value for 
others than topographers and genealogists. This point well brought out 
that Index rerum which was wisely decided keep separate from the 
index persons and places. almost impossible, however, practice 
make index subjects’ really exhaustive. The list English 
words’, for instance, though remarkably long and interesting, has 
exclude, necessity, the notable surname Burtheyn’, Wiltshire (1282), 
the existence which proves that the word must have been 
still use when was adopted name. legal antiquities not 
find entered under marriage the questioned validity union under the 
Lex Iudaica (p. 391), which Maitland drew or, under ward- 
ship, the interesting case prerogative wardship (pp. 406-7) decided 
against the Crown the parliament Lincoln (1301). are reminded 
Maitland’s article Northumbrian tenures’ and the difficulty they 
presented lawyers the complaint the earl March that had 
been distrained pay relief contrary precedent. The jury returned that 
“inborwe” and “uteborwe” upon the March’, but whether 
should pay relief they knew not (p. 42). The case half-blood 
mentioned the History English Law, but the matter the earl 
Cornwall’s court seems new. The indexer renders the point pre- 
sentments the Court Honour’ (pp. 469, 724), but this interpre- 
tation may questioned. appears that the earl had court Sedge- 
brook (Lincolnshire), which the reeve and four villeins that vill pre- 
sented, once year, bloodshed, hue (and cry) raised, waif and park broken 
was also due this court, once year, from the free tenants 
this and some neighbouring manors, all the Honour Eye. Welbourne, 
another part the county, was also Eye manor, and the tenants there, 
who used attend their local wapentake court Skinnard bridge, had been 
compelled the earls make attendance this Sedgebrook court. 
But nothing, surely, all this makes court the Honour Eye. 
interesting mention man from Whiston, Yorkshire, who was 
scholar Lincoln (circ. 1276), and Christmas came home, because 
was vacation time (p. 336), indexed under Lincoln, but the scholars 
Merton are also mentioned (p. 76). Coal mines, both England 


History English Law (1895), ii. 391-2. 
Ante, (1890) 625-32. 
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and Scotland, occur. Among serjeanties that the Duttons 
defined advocaria omnium menestrallorum meretricium (p. 146), that 
mowing and feeding the king’s deer Woodstock recurs the tenure 
Stanton Harcourt (p. 75), and the hotly contested right the office 
(chief) butler here connected with the tenure Wymondham and 
Buckenham (p. 373). details services all kinds the calendar 
rich. instance miscellaneous information one may take the 
mention (p. 69) ‘sea storm’ which ‘flooded pasture Holbeach 
(marsh, Fossdyke Wash) Edward 

The documents here calendared are often difficult read, and the 
identification the places named must have required infinite patience 
and little labour. has been accomplished with great skill, though, 
inevitable, few slips occur. Grave,’ which named with Oving 
(p. 435), not Boxgrove (p. 539)—the Bosgrave Domesday—but, 
have Groves Oving, the the Testa. The 
same error was made the Calendar Charter Rolls (i. 293). Bures, 
which—like its neighbour, the (Nayland) Domesday—lay 
right across the East Anglian border, always requires careful treatment. 
The Bures 478 Mount Bures Essex, but the Bures Suffolk 
132 is, course, Bures St. Mary, not Mount Bures, which, moreover, 
-is not Suffolk (p. 547). The unspecified holding 143 was Down 
Hall Bradwell the sea, long held, here, the family which took 
from their The only surprising failure have observed the 
non-identification the earl the Isle (pp. 183, 613), not unfrequent 
alias for the earl Devon lord the Isle Wight. this 
very volume Margaret appears Countess Devon and 
the Isle’ Countess Albemarle and Devon and lady the Isle.’ 
The two inquisitions Walter, son William Pelham Furneus, are 
treated dealing only with Walter, son William’ (pp. 71, 712)— 
doubtless accordance with rules, but the same name indexed under 
Pelham the Calendar Fine Rolls (i. 693), and quite for this 
inquisition the starting-point the published pedigree the Pelhams. 
The Byset’ another inquisition was, course, Manasses 
Bisset, trusted official Henry II, connexion with whom here 


ferrata: Tipografia Nilo, 1910, 1912.) 


has been somewhat neglected writers upon the 
Renaissance, and Professor Pastor his History the Popes says that 
critical biography him would great boon. Dr. Zabughin, who 
very properly points out the need similar works concerning all the 
leading has set himself supply the want. His enthusiasm 
may judged from the fact that addition the volumes already 
published, two more are promised. may doubted Laetus was 
important deserve biography this colossal scale. 


Sussex Arch. Coll. xlvii. 115. Cf. Testa Nevill, 268. 
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The salient facts the life Laetus are soon narrated. came 
Rome poverty about 1450. According the statement disciple 
was illegitimate child, his father being one the Sanseverini, family 
connected with Salerno. His contemporaries were agreed that Pomponius 
Laetus was assumed name. studied under Valla and Petrus Odus, 
and subsequently was appointed professor the Sapienza. His house 
became the meeting-place the Roman Academy, body young men 
who, hostile critic says, adopted classical names instead those 
given them baptism,’ abused Paul over their cups, and were 
supposed talk lightly sacred subjects. Foremost among them were 
Platina and Callimachus The first these was genial, 
but noisy, humanist, who, after being put the torture two occasions 
Paul II, was made librarian the Vatican Sixtus IV, and paid off 
old scores writing scathing biography his enemy his History 
the Popes, which dedicated Sixtus. Callimachus was more 
sinister personage, and, according the admissions his friends, had 
something Catiline him. Since, however, was safe Poland, 
while they were the castle St. Angelo, they may have thought him 
convenient scapegoat. was Venice when the academy was 
suppressed the pope (in 1468). 

Marco Barbo, the pope’s brother, was chancellor the Sapienza, 
and would not pay the stipend Laetus, who was compelled take 
private pupils Venice. Here was arrested the Council Ten 
charge serious immorality. Before the trial took place his extradi- 
tion was demanded Paul the charge complicity the supposed 
conspiracy. The Ten asked that, acquitted, might sent back 
them purgetur turpi vitio. The pope also bade inquiry made 
Rome pessima vitiosa conditione huius Laetus, like 
Platina, made abject submission. confessed that had sometimes 
eaten meat and eggs Lent grounds health, but defended his 
orthodoxy appealing his verses the Stations the Cross, his 
discourse honour the Virgin Mary, and his treatise the immortality 
the soul. Against the particular charge immorality protested 
vigorously. the end all the academicians were released owing lack 
evidence. After the death Paul Laetus was taken into favour 
Sixtus IV, who calls him his diletto figlio, Pomponio Balbo (possibly 
reference the scholar’s stammer), and sent him Russia and Germany 
search manuscripts, with full power enter monasteries and take 
copies any manuscripts which found. noticed that Laetus 
silent concerning the object his mission, and does not appear have 
found any manuscripts. seems have spent year Russia, and 
his various commentaries refers the country. Thus when Valerius 
Flaccus (v. 585) speaks warrior who drank the blood war-horse, 
remarks nos Scythia vidimus. Dr. Zabughin tells that Russian 
words which quotes are fairly correct, and credits him with some 
knowledge the language. Possibly the Slavonic studies Laetus 
may account for the favour which has found with Russian biographer. 
The rest his life was spent Rome, where the head the revived 
academy enjoyed considerable position and influence. 
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The traditional view Laetus that was complete Pagan. The 
academy described classical Freemasons’ Lodge’, and Laetus 
termed old Calabrian heathen’. Dr. Pastor declares that despised 
the Christian religion and passionately inveighed against its adherents 
one occasion the academicians visited the catacombs and recorded 
their visit graffiti the walls, which they call themselves com- 
pany venerators antiquity under the leadership the pontifex 
mus, Pomponius’. This seems innocent enough, but Dr. Pastor denounces 
the modern heathens who ventured the venerable vaults the cata- 
combs, where the very stones preach the gospel, scrawl flippant inscrip- 
tions the walls’. The result Dr. Zabughin’s investigations startling. 
After minute study all Laetus’s writings, affirms that there 
trace paganism, Epicureanism, immorality his literary work’. 
the contrary makes frequent reference religion, terms the Arian 
heresy poison more deadly and denounces vice. According 
Dr. Zabughin was mystic belonging tothe school Cardinal Cusa, rigid 
catholic matters faith, and Aristotelian matters philosophy. 

The particular charges brought against Laetus 1468 are discussed 
the author with great fairness and candour. does not draw positive 
conclusions, but presents the reader with the evidence. The impression 
which this creates that Laetus was merely indiscreet. Dr. Zabughin re- 
marks that Venice was slander-loving city. significant fact, which 
does not point out, that Paul and his brother, the chancellor the 
Sapienza, were Venetians, and possible that the charge brought the 
Council Ten really emanated from Rome. Dr. Zabughin treats seriously 
the supposed conspiracy. The fact, however, that nothing was proved 
will make the reader somewhat sceptical. The Milanese envoy reports 
Sforza that, despite careful inquiries, nothing has been discovered but 
some blustering talk murdering the pope, which, adds, may easily 
have arisen the way have already described.’ 

The literary remains Laetus are very considerable. They consist 
chiefly annotations manuscripts, commentaries, and notes taken 
down pupils who attended his lectures. Some his notes got into 
circulation and were pirated, his commentary Virgil. Dr. Zabughin 
discusses these documents great length and illustrates them large 
slips. This especially noticeable when speaking manuscript 
containing Cicero’s Philippics with annotations Laetus. Most the 
readings which ascribes Laetus are variants found inferior manu- 
scripts. one occasion where says that Laetus anticipated Klotz 
conjecture Phil. ii. 91, the truth that this reading found all 
manuscripts except one (V). some other occasions the argument 

not easy follow. Thus Laetus quotes Apronianus commentator 
Virgil. The quotations generally agree with scholia found the famous 
Medicean manuscript, and Laetus held have drawn them from this 
source. Zabughin agrees, but calls the question terribilmente scabrosa. 
would not difficult quoted explicitly the chief piece evidence, 
viz. the colophon that manuscript which Apronianus records his 
recension the text. 
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Dr. Zabughin rates very highly the learning Laetus. praises him 
master exegesis, and says that the chief representative the 
scientific opposed the impressionist school Humanists’. may 
well indicate some limitations his scholarship. the age 
forty-two was practically ignorant Greek, and the end his life 
was, Petrarch says himself, elementarius Graius. Thus one 
his last works explains derived from oculus, 
this period, such ignorance amazing. His failure when sent Sixtus 
search for manuscripts was complete. textual critic achieved 
very moderate success. None his corrections show the acuteness which 
characterizes the work numerous contemporaries. was not 
originator great ideas like Petrarch, researcher like Poggio, Hellenist 
like Leonardo Aretino, fearless critic like Valla, self-effacing teacher 
like Vittorino. seems have been second-rate man, and not 
easy account for the influence which possessed his own day. His 
posthumous reputation appears largely due the strange legend which 
has gathered round his name and made him seem be, Dr. Zabughin 
remarks, lascivious and seditious neo-pagan.’ 


Herder, 1911.) 


The Life and Letters Martin Luther. Ph.D. 
(London: John Murray, 1911.) 


(Freiburg Breisgau 


modern study Luther really dates from the publication 
epoch-making work. That book, indeed, was disfigured many faults 
and violence language which obscured its good points. But ever since 
researches great deal the hagiography, must called, 
has become impossible. But his book was the beginning, not the end. 
Nor shall all probability ever have life Luther which will 
satisfactory all. Meanwhile the work Denifle was not merely completed 
Dr. Weiss, but the entire commentary the Epistle the Romans has 
been published Professor Ficker, and the material for more considered 
judgement has accumulated. This judgement what Father Grisar, writ- 
ing course from the point view Jesuit, has seen fit this lengthy 
work give the world. the whole probably the best single 
book Luther existence. The point view and presupposition 
the author are nowhere doubt, and the reader can make such allowance 
for them pleases. Within its inevitable limits this work admirable. 
written entirely without heat, though not without severity. sur- 
renders many the charges against Luther, and everything alleged 
herein evidence. Always course dealing with writer 
prolific there comes the question selecting, and there will doubtless 
found many who will not regard the selection representative. But 
what strikes the reader most the effort after calm judgement, and the 
genuine regard for truth displayed the writer. work which touches 
issues predominantly theological there must course much which, 
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doubted whether any student the subject could better than begin 
with careful reading this work,-lengthy though be. not 
pictorial definitive biography. Much taken for granted, and 
the author has power presenting imaginative impression either 
the man his time. All documented, slow, and deliberate. And 
perhaps little more might have been made the truly charming 
relations the great revolutionary with his wife and family and friends. 
The author, indeed, endeavours say something this topic, but 
not very illuminating attractive. 

What seems more and more emerge that the indulgence question 
less importance for Luther’s development than has been commonly 
and that his final development the doctrine assurance must 
have occurred about the end 1518. 


Manche falsche Auffassungen, die ehedem heimisch waren, erscheinen jetzt als 
insbesondere kann keine Rede mehr sein von der iiblichen 
protestantischen Vorstellung, als der des Wittenberger Klosters zuerst 
seiner neuen Lehre worden durch eine ausserordentliche religidse 
Erfahrung Innern, von der Erlangung begliickender Heilssicherheit 
durch den Glauben allein und nicht durch die Werke des Papsttums und des Ménch- 
tums. Dieses sogenannte innere Erlebnis, das man als und 
Gotteserlebnis’ die Spitze seines Umschwunges setzen gewohnt war, muss, 
wie unten gezeigt wird, aus der Geschichte verschwinden. erheben sich 
aber auch wieder einzelne von katholischer Seite bis die letzte Zeit vorgetragene 
Ansichten iiber den inneren Gang des Abfalles Luthers, Schwierigkeiten, die einer 
andern historischen hinlenken. Der Weg, den Luther durchmachte, 
wird, wenn gleich von mancherlei und sehr verschiedenen Faktoren beeinflusst war, 
sich viel klarer der Erkenntnis darbieten als den bisherigen komplizierten Auf- 
fassungen. 

sich die schon von andern gewonnenen zwei Resultate 
Der Prozess des Abfalles vom kirchlichen Dogma war Luther vollkommen abge- 
schlossen, ehe der Ablassstreit durch seine Thesen gegen Tetzel und, 
gewisse sittliche Umwandlung schritt bei ihm klar erkennbaren Grundziigen mit der 
Entstehung der theologischen Ansichten Hand Hand, eilte derselben gewisser- 
massen voran; die Anzeichen einer solcher ethischen Umwandlung liegen vor allem 
der steigenden Abwendung von der durch gute Werke, von den Zielen 
und Regeln des Klosterlebens und einem befremdlich stark angewachsenen 
das besonders bei Gelegenheit von Streitigkeiten sich geltend macht. 


is, indeed, the psychological development Luther’s thought that 
the author excels, and his use this regard the commentary the 
Epistle the Romans and the lectures the Psalms the utmost 
value. other topics, such Luther’s relation the Peasant Revolt, 
Melanchthon, his change view about the employment force 
promote the true faith, and his treatment the bigamy Philip 
Hesse, there little desired. Father Grisar establishes the fact that 
Luther must held responsible for his own brutality speech, and for 
the vulgarity and indecency which disfigure his work. makes plain 
that cannot really excused comparison with earlier writers 
the usual plea the manner the time. the other hand, entirely 
him from most the grosser charges and finds ground for 
holding that the Lutheran movement was merely the uprising the laxer 
and more corrupt element the clergy. sees quite clearly the capital 
VOL. 
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importance Luther’s system the objection celibacy and hatred 
monastic ideals, and brings out the fundamental humanity and jollity 
Luther’s bearing. hoped that the book will translated. 
There danger that Englishmen will misled the Roman Catholic 
bias the while the facts and citations will preserve them from 
many blunders. The work triumph industry, judgement, and 
reflective power. Literary quality has little none; but its value 
corrective the oleographic portrait Luther, still largely accepted, 
very great. 

very different work that Dr. Preserved Smith. Although 
written with much knowledge and considerable array authorities not 
always the best, reality only one more instance the hagio- 
graphical method. Luther not indeed presented but the 
author writes with the presupposition Luther worship fairly, though 
probably unconsciously, his mind. The style jejune and wooden. 
But, the other hand, the letters are well chosen and admirably selected. 
work written for the American public perhaps inevitable that 
Luther should compared the author Uncle Tom’s Cabin that 
excellent novel!’). But Dr. Smith’s habitual use the word Katie’ 
describe the reformer’s wife strange work. The whole problem 
Luther’s relation the Peasants’ Revolt not well set and the 
topic treated far less satisfactorily than the essays Professor Pollard 
the Cambridge Modern History. the subject Luther’s thought 
there nothing good the chapter Dr. McGiffert’s work Pro- 
testant Thought before Kant. But perhaps the author could reply that his 
object was rather present picture. The writing indeed improves 
the end, and the later chapters are the most successful. Altogether the 
tone too much that official biographer. the subject Luther’s 
political thought the work its weakest, and the writer does not seem 
understand that Luther (as would himself have claimed) did more 
than any one else develop the doctrine the divine right Still, 
doubtful whether there better life Luther English. But could 
anything more unwarranted than the comparison Luther man 
culture with Milton? Matthew Arnold’s dictum that was 
genius was far nearer the truth. Again, was not Warren Hastings, 
but Clive, who was astonished his own moderation’. The book seems. 
slight, after Father Grisar’s work, and suffers comparison. But its 
object was different, and were not for its style would fair representa- 
tion the traditional portrait the hero-reformer. 


Verslagen van het Bisdom Utrecht wit 
Uitgegeven door wijlen Mr. Van Rapparp Mr. 
Fz. (Amsterdam: 1911.) 


publication the Utrecht Historical Society full interest because 
the light that throws upon the ecclesiastical position the Nether- 
lands the middle the sixteenth century. The collection Visitation. 
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Acta arose out manuscript bought Mr. van Poel, and 
given him the state archives Utrecht, containing Acts Visitation 
the archdeaconry Utrecht, partly archidiaconal and partly archi- 
episcopal, between 1566 and 1571. When the project came forward for 
the publication this manuscript other similar records the same 
period were found various quarters belonging different parts the 
country. Thus there appears book over 500 pages which these 
documents are printed with careful editorial introductions, and with the 
addition other relevant matter—such the statutes issued the 
archbishop Utrecht 1565, the archdeacon’s publication the Triden- 
tine decrees 1566, and forth. 

The Visitations were very methodically conducted the officials 
whom the task was entrusted, and the registrar did his duty nobly, with 
the result that have the detailed replies the clergy, 
and others who are examined. From these the editors have made skilful 
reconstruction the contents the Visitation articles and prefixed 
each set Acta. some cases the questions asked seem have varied 
with the witnesses, but the main the interrogatories follow fairly 
fixed scheme. The registrar has also preserved the detailed account 
the inspection the ornaments and muniments the church. short, 
these pages give vivid picture the position things. The 
small village church represented side side with the big town 
church. The lesser parishes have some twenty articles about the church- 
wardens and clergy, with few more concerning the sexton and the school- 
master, together with few pages minutes the proceedings. The 
greater foundations, such the town church Utrecht the collegiate 
church Culemborch, have many more articles and more elaborate 
inquiries. For the staff clergy and the number separate chantries, 
chapels, and foundations extensive there are guilds and fraternities 
investigated. Besides, these last days there have been troubles 
the visitor wants know how much damage was done the recent 
iconoclastic outburst, and how far the has been repaired. 
anxious know about the numbers heretics, about the circulation 
heretical books, and eager that the new Tridentine reforms should 
become operative, and should purify both the literature and the habits 
the clergy. 

Greater brevity and some different methods report prevail the 
documents other archdeaconries. some cases, what available 
series notes about various parishes, which are the results several 
visitations various dates the century. one case the inquiry 
almost entirely concerned with the clergy district and with their morals, 
which, though perhaps conventionally justifiable, were ecclesiastically 
scandalous. other cases there little but survey the fabric and 
ornaments the churches. Finally, among the additional documents are 
some curious and interesting records three monastic visitations. Latin 
and Dutch are mixed the Acts, but Latin predominates; and 
interesting have many the technical terms and phrases both 
languages. Frere. 
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English Apprenticeship and Child Labour, History, 
with supplementary section the Modern Problem 
Juvenile Labour, and Denman, M.P. (London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1912.) 


Miss study almost all the printed and some valuable 
manuscript authorities for the history apprenticeship very welcome, 
not every way satisfactory. Its merit the wide search for material, 
its defects are arrangement and generalizations from the material, 
which are often hasty and inconclusive, not infrequently contradictory. 
Not that lacks valuable generalizations. Chapter iv, the national 
system industrial training and the difficulties its administration, 
brings out most instructive fashion the way which the companies 
the sixteenth century interpreted and enforced the act 1563 the 
light not its clauses but their own traditional practice. The act said 
that every one must serve his seven years indentured apprentice 
the companies continued admit freemen’s sons easier terms. The 
act put limit the number apprentices that the master might 
normally take; the companies continued so. The act gave 
authority take premiums; good many companies the premium 
was became common. The premium question excellently discussed, 
far our materials permit, chapter xii; the question the 
masterpiece chapter xiii. Chapter ix, working women and the girl 
employee, also valuable, though suffers—like many other chapters— 
from the attempt cover too many centuries stride. opens with 
the odd statement that all times women the lower middle class took 
large share the work the nation, being employed numbers both 
called are take for granted that ‘lower women 
worked any case the rural woman labourer was sense lower 
middle’. The chapter includes most interesting collection facts 
the apprenticed girl, together with more familiar facts the position 
the freeman’s widow gild and company. 

rather serious defect arrangement connected with chapters vii 
and xiv. The former called Dissolution the Apprenticeship 
and deals mainly with the later seventeenth century but also 
with the eighteenth. The latter called The Decline Apprenticeship’, 
and deals mainly with the eighteenth century but also with the seventeenth. 
the chapters overlap somewhat, and, any case, institution cannot 
well dissolve before declines. connexion with this question decline, 
insufficient attention given the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
official exceptions the rules 1563. The set legal opinion against 
the act expounded pp. 118-19 and 235-6, with many interesting 
references but one misses the long list administrative exemptions con- 
nected with the early joint-stock companies, new trades, and monopolies, 
and their derivative industries. Miss Dunlop notes that 1701 the 
Taunton serge weavers claimed not come under the act. She might 
also have noted, for instance, that bay weaving Colchester was 
trade’ down 1707, when borough by-law tried shut (see 
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Victoria County History, Essex, 397), and that such decisive enterprises 
the Newcastle glass manufacture and the mineral and battery works 
stood outside the law. 


history the book actually suffers from its connexion with current 


problems. There tendency suggest parallels which are really not 
close and for purposes comparison with the modern world generaliza- 
tions are put forward which are subsequently invalidated the facts 
adduced. are told roundly that ‘the early history child 
labour the industrial world the history apprenticeship’. But 
the whole chapter devoted ‘children unskilled labour’, 
unapprenticed children. very pertinent, and read, the 
fact that large number juvenile workers did not come within the 
scope the act [of Elizabeth] goes some way confute the idea that 
during the days apprenticeship young people worked solely order 
learn their trade and under good conditions.’ And the chapter 
women’s work equally conclusive (p. 149): ‘the services his daughters 
and wife were, generally speaking, the only cheap casual labour which man 
could obtain.’ The true apprentice girl was never common 
ship played part the life girls know that children 
always worked long before they were Miss Dunlop 
herself quotes the well-known act 1389 forbidding boys and girls who 
had worked agriculture till they were twelve years old apprenticed. 
Are suppose that the humbler townsman’s children were not also 
made use before the formal apprenticeship course 
scanty for medieval and early modern times, but does any one suppose 
that the children under the apprenticeship age the 
crafts, the mines, and elsewhere that was revealed the nineteenth 
century was Miss Dunlop herself says was not. Wherever 
can feel our way back stumble it. was not because the apprentice- 
ship system had already broken down the woollen industry the 
West Riding that Defoe found the tiniest children work there 1727. 
There could never have been any question their being apprentices. 
The early history child labour something more than the history 
apprenticeship, both the industrial and the agricultural world. 
All this helps discount such sentences (p. 263) the old days... 
when the insistence upon apprenticeship had prevented parents and 
employers from exploiting child labour’. Miss Dunlop herself discounts 
the same page; but just this juxtaposition loose general 
statements and facts that not fit them which one complains. 
Judged contemporary standards the apprentice, emerges into 
the full light day the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was 
often almost man when was bound, and always grown man long 
before his time was out. least fourteen years age was common 
though Miss Dunlop shows that was not universal. 
London the sixteenth century was the rule that apprentices must 
twenty-four when their time was but some London companies 
they served ten years. The Norwich rule (p. 52) that married man 
was taken apprentice suggestive, and inclines one still further 
doubt the wisdom describing the apprentice compendiously—in the 
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title chapter xii—as the industrial child’. may trust his masters, 
his vices any rate were man’s vices. 

One gets the same looseness phrasing such statements 
all probability the Elizabethan system apprenticeship was the most 
efficient system training that has ever been available for the masses 
the (p. The masses the were engaged agricul- 
ture while the system was effective. say without qualification that 
‘until the Industrial Revolution, the master, though independent 
workman, owning his materials, worked side side with his employees’ 
(p. 175) singularly misleading, though course true certain 
masters and certain trades. There are throughout too many unqualified 
inclined think that Miss Dunlop lays too much stress the idea 
that technical training the apprentice was the dominant motive 
the system the days its growth. She allows the existence other 
motives—such the master’s desire for cheap labour—but hardly gives 
them due weight. Obviously the long-drawn-out service the London 
rule was the outcome much less ideal feeling among the masters. 

Turning more detailed points, there earlier evidence than any 
quoted for some the regulations for apprentices referred 35, 
the York Memorandum Book, just published Miss Sellars, and also— 
Miss Sellars informs me—elsewhere. agree with Miss Dunlop (p. n.) 
rejecting the view that the medieval apprentice was obliged serve 
journeyman before could set master. The Norwich records, 
for instance, are very explicitly her favour. Very many more than 
few’ places were subsequently exempted statute from the weavers’ 
act Philip and Mary confining weaving corporate towns 
(p. 60n.). ishard see how Miss Dunlop can agree with Dr. Cunning- 
ham that the statute artificers safeguarded the prosperity corporate 
towns (p. 67), while holding that for about twenty was ineffec- 
(p. 75); though reconciliation possible. The indiscriminate 
adducing evidence from such very diverse companies the Newcastle 
Adventurers, who took apprentice under sixteen years age, and the 
ordinary town crafts (pp. and elsewhere) does not help define one’s 
picture ‘the industrial child’. The thenominalapprenticeships 
the eighteenth century (pp. 230-1) very instructive. There is, the 
other hand, nothing very fresh the chapters where Miss Dunlop works over 
the factory history the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries describes 
the repeal the Elizabethan labour code. Lastly, the impression that one 
derived from structure that the 
have been much more valuable had been allowed mature somewhat 
longer confirmed the odd erratum 363, ‘From onwards 


Colbert’s West India Policy. (Yale Historical Studies, 
London: Frowde, 1912.) 


careful and able monograph the first instalment work the 
French West India Colonies. second volume will deal with the period 
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1683-1715, and third with the story the trade between the French 
West Indies and New England during the eighteenth century. Mr. Mims 
has worked throughout official MS. material, and thus able more 
than one case set right the conclusions other writers. does not 
seek disguise his admiration Colbert’s national policy, but neither 
conceals nor extenuates its weak side. shows that, though the West 
India Company, founded 1664, ended bankruptcy ten years later, 
from the point national interests was not failure. 


The West India Company was the means transition from the period Dutch 
commercial supremacy that the growth and development French commerce. 
was constantly stated Colbert and the directors themselves that the mission 
the company was substitute French trade for Dutch trade. The company’s fall 
should not regarded failure, check commercial policy, but 
rather indication that enough progress had been made render the employment 
such company longer necessary. 


With regard Colbert’s determination exclude the foreign trader, 
Mr. Mims writes 


the planters were hungry, bare-footed, and rags, they must count these things 
bit temporary suffering endured for the upbuilding French commerce. 
They must wait for the law supply and demand operate, and bring them, sooner 
later, abundance from France. these same planters were need slaves and 
live-stock cultivate their cane and turn their sugar-mills, they must await the 
bons ordres which the West India Company had given supply their needs. Such was 
the system exclusivism which Colbert wished impose upon Such were 
his demands upon the planters. Their realization would mean the growth valuable 
commerce for the kingdom, and thus the realization one his fondest dreams. 
But was demanding too much. What meant the noble idea restoring French 
commerce and the upbuilding mighty colonial Empire the planters the West 
Indies, whose empty bellies were crying for food, whose nakedness demanded 
clothed, whose sugar-cane, like time and tide, tarried for man, but ripened for the 
harvest its season Under the shelter the night, the little inlets and creeks, 
the open day, thanks the corruption the officials, foreign traders came and 
bartered wine, salt-beef, slaves, and live-stock, for tobacco, sugar, ginger, and dye- 
woods. The great Louis and his determined minister might thunder commands from 
Versailles with voice Sinai, and the governors might obedient, they might 
not, but one thing was certain, such rigid system could enforced only the 
cannon’s mouth, and only long and determined struggle could the subjects the 
far-away West Indies brought into subjection it. 


Readers Adam Smith will remember the superiority recognized 
the French sugar islands owing the establishment them refineries; 
here see that, though Colbert encouraged such establishment, 
afterwards forbade their extension the interests the French refiners 
who found themselves driven out the market. 

his concluding chapter Mr. Mims puts very clearly the ideals the 
mercantile system. 


Besides the mother country there were needed temperate-zone colonies, West India 
colonies, and trading posts the coast Africa. The mother country should furnish 
supply manufactured articles all descriptions, and sufficiently large market 
for the products the West India the West India colonies should produce 
such articlesas sugar, &c. the temperate-zone colonies should yield supply food- 
stuffs, live-stock, and lumber, sufficient satisfy all the needs the West India 
colonies and good market for the manufactures the mother country. 
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But such Empire ever existed. 


The British had very productive West India and Southern Colonies, well pros- 
perous northern, temperate-zone colonies. But the development the latter was 
too rapid for the former and the balance was destroyed. The northern colonies were 
forced seek, outside the Empire, larger and more profitable markets, 


But however failing its ideal, Colbert’s policy, whether 


good bad theory, conformity not with the principles economy, had one 
merit which was more valuable than many, was successful. Colbert had found the 
French, 1661, the beginning his ministry, the possession some rich West 
India colonies, but saw their whole profit going enrich the traders 
his death, 1683, had driven the Dutch from the field, and more than 200 French 
vessels were trading annually Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Domingo. 


Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition. M.A. 
University Press, 1912.) 


Mr. does honour the Cambridge school historical 
research, which may said have been founded Lord Acton. 
Within the space very few years has produced several studies 
permanent value eighteenth-century history, name his articles 
this Review the cabinet system, his recent volume Personal and 
Party Government, and now its sequel Lord Chatham and the Whig 
Opposition. The eighteenth century peculiarly rich material for 
but these very riches, for want co-ordination, have almost 
proved obstacle the comprehension the period. Mr. Winstanley 
has made the Newcastle MSS., covering the first eight years George III’s 
reign, peculiarly his own province. Though long available, they had, 
until Mr. Winstanley tackled them seriously, been hardly touched, except 
for the publication the contents one volume the late Miss Bateson 
now has accomplished for these eight years what Mr. Riker his Life 
Henry did for very short period George reign, critical and 
almost exhaustive exposition the political material the manuscripts 
deals with. The mere labour perusing and extracting the marrow 
some hundred volumes Newcastle’s long-winded epistles alone excites 
admiration, but Mr. Winstanley has done much more than that. 
dryasdust, content throw gobbets undigested new material 
his readers has the real historian’s gift telling rather less than 
knows order emphasize the points which his researches, combined 
with his great knowledge already printed memoirs and histories, have led 
him. Fortunately, also, has the scholar’s instinct giving his references 
even for apparently trivial allusions, that one need loss 
following his clues into by-paths the subject these volumes. 

Mr. Winstanley’s main thesis his latest book, which covers the period 
Chatham’s ministry, and his eclipse and resurrection fight unavailingly 
against the oppression and folly George III and Lord North, the need 
for strong party connexion. Like Burke, sees the Rockinghams 
the great mainstay for enlightened government, and, like Burke, tends 
see Chatham the villain the piece who made united party opposi- 
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tion impossible. Mr. Winstanley, supported the influence his great 
authority, argues learnedly and winningly for his conclusion, 
that bound gain adherents, the more his theory tallies 
exactly with modern practice. But, however right may his 
ultimate verdict, hardly fair his view Chatham himself. the 
first place, twice makes inexplicable blunder about Chatham’s 
principles action. Chatham’s motto, consistently upheld throughout 
his life, was measures not men’, not the reverse, Mr. Winstanley 
says. From the days his first great struggle with Walpole; Pitt never 
cared with whom worked, long could get what considered 
the right policy carried for the country: the contrary, the ideal 
always upheld was unite all patriots without distinction party 
basis. The mosaic’ his last ministry, which Burke sneered at, 
was not misfortune Chatham’s eyes, but deliberate attempt put 
his theories into practice. was great ideal, the offspring Pitt’s 
early experience disunited people dominated narrow Whig 
faction and his success during his great ministry combining all 
factions for harmonious effort against common danger. Throughout 
even his last dreary days was always the look-out for another chance 
attaining the same end. want appreciation this ideal 
Chatham’s which seems make Mr. Winstanley somewhat unfair 
him these pages. 

Again, even take from the strictly party point view, the 
Rockinghams really owed great deal more Chatham than them. 
They were, take them all all, poor set men, except when they 
were carried forward the enthusiasm Chatham, later Fox, 
towards some definite purpose other times always hanging back from 
decisive action, always afraid somebody, not themselves, should obtain 
too much credit influence. Burke, indeed, who chiefly inspired them, 
was great speaker, but intriguing and jealous disposition, and 
real lover liberty, Chatham and Fox were; and his influence the 
house commons was never great. Apart from him, who would have ever 
heard opposition general warrants, the Middlesex election 
scandal, the libel-law decisions, the oppression America, had 
not been for Chatham? The fact is, the Rockinghams were carrying 
the old Newcastle tradition being only too glad use Pitt for their own 
purposes long did not obtain too much influence over their councils. 
really ludicrous, reading over those discussions about policy, 
think the presumption Rockingham Dowdeswell, poor ineffec- 
tive creatures, the former whom could hardly say two words consecu- 
tively public, setting themselves against the ardour and enthusiasm 
Chatham. Even Mr. Winstanley’s own showing seems 
that Chatham was absolutely right his policy the libel law opposed 
Dowdeswell, and was admitted 1792. the Spanish 
scare, for which both the Rockinghams and Chatham incur his censure, 
Mr. Winstanley hardly, perhaps, takes enough account Pitt’s pre- 
vious experience another weak ministry dealing with Minorca. The 
danger vigorous action the two Bourbon powers was not illusory: 
difficult blame Chatham for thinking better awaken the 
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people this danger than risk ministry, whom justly had 
confidence, being over-reached enemies burning for 

Mr. his point view, which not only maintains 
with plausibility, but with such fairness and such abundant references, 
that any one disagreeing with him can but gain from reading him. 
history which alive, his is, can fail awake contention, and for 
that very reason becomes stimulating. WILLIAMS. 


History the United States. Vol. The 


American Revolution, 1761-1789. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912.) 


these days histories written co-operative companies refreshing 
find individual historian who has the courage and the determination 
deal with the history his country whole, and amidst the increasing 
difficulties caused the ever-accumulating masses material steer 
straight course over long period years. 

Professor Channing’s history will completed eight volumes, and 
the importance the subject treated the present instalment shown 
the fact that deals with only twenty-eight years, while the past 
history only occupied two volumes. The nature the task undertaken 
Mr. Channing well indicated his general bibliographical note. 

The material print and MSS. relating the revolutionary period vast 
extent and still unsatisfying. the Record Office, the British Museum, 
the Royal Institution, and countless muniment rooms and boxes private 
houses and corporations England are masses MSS., while the storehouses 
American libraries and public depositories are even greater extent. Much this 
material has been printed, but more has not seen the book form. impossible 
for any man within the scope single lifetime master even tithe this material, 
and yet some the most important papers are still almost inaccessible. the foot- 
notes the present volume reference will found many unprinted papers but 
the author has read many others, which have afforded each its little bit information. 
The printed collections from the incompleted American Archives, associated with the 
name Peter Force, the volumes letters, diaries, and journals, 
each contributing its portion illustrative matter, are almost beyond enumeration. 


can safely asserted that historian has ever approached the Ameri- 
can Revolution with more thorough knowledge his more 
scientific equipment for his task. 

But history necessity something more than mere collection 
documents, and the very necessity selection introduces element 
art. From this point view Mr. Channing congratulated 
the proportion maintained between the various parts the volume, and 
the determination, spite abundant knowledge side-waters, keep 
the main channels the history. was perhaps inevitable, greater 
stress laid aspects the case somewhat neglected previous 
historians and the author’s self-denying ordinance, the matter the 
expression opinions, probably natural reaction from the practice 
some brilliant predecessors. Mr. Channing indeed does not disguise 
his own point view. the desire for advantage and 
profit trade and industry, was the bottom the struggle between 
England and America. The governing classes the old country wished 
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exploit the American colonists for their own use and 
marks with special praise Mr. Beer’s writings; but this hardly the 
moral one draws from British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. seems hardly 
true say that 1760 ‘the system responsible government was 
thoroughly established England’; indeed, Mr. Channing contradicts 
his own statement elsewhere saying that George III sought sub- 
stitute responsibility the king for responsibility the whig oligarchy. 
Recent research has, may said, established that George III did not 
drive William Pitt from office, although doubtless was his intention 
when peace could brought about. 

Mr. Channing brings out very clearly the Pyrrhic success achieved 
the New Customs Regulations 1767. 


the first years covered this volume, the American customs had brought 
less than £2,000 annually and the cost collecting had been nearly £9,000 each year. 
Now with the new organization and the new duties added the old, they brought 
over £30,000 yearly from 1768 1774 annual cost the revenue £13,000. 
Moreover the establishment effective American Customs Service was equivalent 
re-enacting the whole set Navigation laws from Charles onwards. Hitherto 
these had never been enforced. Now they were carried out the letter. Towns- 
hend, giving life these obsolete enactments, established re-established the 
colonial system. The new system was successful that enabled swarm 
office-holders live the fruit colonial labour and industry. was disastrous 
because led riot, rebellion, and revolution. 


With regard the Boston tea-party Mr. Channing makes the illumi- 
nating remark that there might have been trouble America had 
‘the (East India) company chosen for its agents the merchants the 
colonies who had been the habit handling the London tea trade. 
Instead doing this the business was given men who had taken sides 
against the non-importation agreements and were unpopular; their 
employment was grievance all Americans radical tendencies.’ 

has been said, Mr. Channing sparing general judgements. 
his opinion the historian must take nations, congresses, and generals 
finds them’. appears think that had the political leaders 
1775 and 1776 been better administrators but worse politicians they might 
unwise and premature measures have added per cent. the loyalist 
side—a curious commentary the enthusiasm evoked the war 
independence. When Mr. Channing offers opinion generally 
justify the course taken. The Canada Expedition, though ending failure 
and even disaster, well the American cause drawing away from 
Howe the troops which otherwise would have formed his first reinforce- 
was indeed the hand Providence that pointed the road 
Quebec Richard Montgomery and Benedict Arnold.’ the same spirit 
Mr. Channing resents criticisms Washington’s and even Howe’s general- 
ship; though there one sentence his guarded defence the latter 
which implies worse blame than his most hostile critic would suggest. 
also remembered that the British army was professional 
force officers and privates alike had desire endure the hardships 
winter campaigning, see hostilities come sudden termination, 
which meant half-pay garrison duty, return private life without 
trade profession.’ The idea that service, whose raison honour, 
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should found practising the alleged methods the latter-day syndicalist 
sufficiently startling. 

With regard Burgoyne’s expedition, Mr. Channing emphasizes the 
point that the British authorities had not mind any permanent 
conquest the Hudson Valley, and that the design was merely 
provide reinforcements for Howe. doubt this was main object 
the expedition but find Howe himself recognizing that something 
more than this was intended. have the express language his letter 


The possession Ticonderoga will naturally the first object, and without 
presuming point out your excellency the advantages that must arise securing 
Albany and the adjacent country, conclude they will engage the next attention, 
but omitting others, give leave suggest that this situation will open free 


intercourse with the Indians, without which are expect little assistance from 
them this side. 


The further progress this corps depending much upon the enemy’s movements 
cannot foreseen this time, still flatter myself and have reason 
expect the friends government that part the country will found numerous 
and ready give every aid and assistance their power that will prove difficult 
task reduce the more rebellious parts the province. the meanwhile shall 
endeavour have corps upon the lower part the Hudson river sufficient open 
the communication for shipping through the Highlands, present obstructed 


several forts erected the rebels for that purpose, which corps may afterwards act 
favour the northern 


What was Germain’s own view the expedition may learnt from his 
letter January 23, 1778, Knox: the measure carrying 
the war from that quarter, was the opinion every officer and every 
American ever conversed with that attack from Canada was the only 
method crushing the rebellion and bringing the New England Provinces 
their surely clear that Burgoyne and Germain intended, 
and that Howe contemplated, something more than mere march join 
forces. Moreover, the junction the British forces was necessary, how can 
have been right for Howe further delay that junction moving 
his head-quarters the south? elsewhere the volume 
note certain tendency question the generally prevalent views 
previous writers. Mr. Channing himself seldom caught napping. 
writes, however, ‘This was time consult men’s 
Sir Carleton was appointed commander-in-chief succession Clinton. 
Germain once withdrew from the Cabinet’; but Germain’s withdrawal 
was some months previous Carleton’s appointment. 

Mr. Channing the side those who question the good faith 
the French the time the peace negotiations. writes footnote 
perusal mass notes which Professor Turner most 
kindly placed hands has confirmed the impression that the policy 
France and Frenchmen towards the United States was not straight- 
forward. Jay’s intuitive suspicions were well founded, although the 
specific bits evidence that have been adduced justify his attitude 
not carry Mr. Channing does not mention among the 


Hist. MSS. Comm., Stopford-Sackville MSS., ii. 65. 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, vi. 142. 
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authorities Mr. Perkins’s France the American Revolution, which 
the opposite view vigorously maintained. 

striking chapter economic adjustment Mr. Channing describes 
how 


throughout the war agricultural operations went very nearly they did peaceful 
days except the neighbourhood the contending armies. Life indeed was 
placid the old Dominion that Beverley, unmindful war, sent his son England 
for his education, himself had gone years before. Carolina and Carolina 
knew the contest only hearsay till 1780. Even the Middle States, which were 
the scene marching armies and garrisoned ports, war was unmixed economic 
evil. The British and the French were well supplied with gold and silver and paid 
good prices for whatever they could buy. The farmers southern New England 
welcomed the latter allies and charged them per cent. extra. The farmers 
Eastern Pennsylvania closed their ears the groans Valley Forge and brought 
meat and flour great abundance the British commissaries Philadelphia. 
Even the American soldiers, sufferers that they were, contributed the garnered hoard 
forestallers, engrossers and speculators who were even then preying upon the vitals 
this great country’. years went on, the scene changed, commerce grew and 
was exceedingly profitable, and the privateers poured their prize goods upon the 
markets. would seem that after the war normal prosperity had been regained 
even before the American constitution 1789 came into existence. 


closing the volume Mr. Channing writes that 


the thirty years that have just been passed review, the American people had 
seceded from the mother country, established republican forms government within 
their thirteen states, and had gone far the readjustment economic life their new 
conditions. They had devised colonial system that harmonized with their political 
principles and was succeed the coming century beyond that any other colonizing 
country the earth. They had adopted form federal government that was new 
the world, republican essence and imperial power. These were large achieve- 
ments for single generation. 


Perhaps there was another side the shield but the difficulties arising 
from the ambiguities the constitution and excessive materialism 
will belong future volumes the history. Meanwhile must all 
recognize that, Professor Channing has not written the final history 
the American Revolution—and such subject finality out the 
question—the volume will indispensable for serious students the period 
and worthy its author’s high reputation. 


Apams. (London: Longmans, 1911.) 


Dr. work had for many years been well known and carefully 
studied Napoleonic specialists England, but the terrors some 
hundreds pages German prose had unfortunately always been 
instrumental keeping many would-be readers bay. matter 
congratulation that this difficulty has now been removed, thanks 
Miss Adams’s excellent translation and that this biography, which 
some ways the best the many lives Napoleon, has now become 
accessible the general body English readers. was not that there 
was previously any dearth books the subject; the difficulty has 
indeed always been that preserving one’s intellectual equilibrium 
when endeavouring balance the opinions those writers the one 
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hand who regard Bonaparte the superman and those the other hand 
who depict him the somewhat sordid incarnation ambition its 
most cruel and insatiable form. this respect that unqualified and 
unstinted praise can given Dr. Fournier’s work. calm, un- 
emotional, critical, and dispassionate study the life and career the 
great Corsican stands without rival. The author never allows himself 
carried away the glamour his subject, which readily lends 
itself the impressionist treatment; steadfastly wends his way 
towards the real goal every conscientious historian, the determination 
the truth pleasant unpleasant. must not, however, thought 
that Dr. Fournier any way unfair Napoleon. readily acknow- 
ledges that the latter was large extent merely the pupil and advocate 
policy which came into being before was promoted the arbiter 
the destinies the French people. the case that Napoleon’s 
ambition knew bounds, equally true that was supported (and 
sense mastered) public opinion France, and that when had once 
‘overshadowed the Revolution could longer change his soil unless 
the cost tearing his power the roots’. must admitted 
that had genuine love for France, but the French people rightly 
wrongly believed that alone could restore order from the revolutionary 
chaos, and this was the task which undertook and fulfilled, not from 
any desire for the prosperity happiness his subjects, but for his own 
personal advancement. This point view course incompatible 
with the Napoleonic legend, but the latter fiction which Dr. Fournier 
sets himself dissipate, task which eminently successful. 

Since the first edition this work was issued 1885 the author has 
modified his views some respects. Thus has now come the con- 
clusion that 1805 Napoleon never seriously contemplated the invasion 
the British Isles, though was ready undertake circumstances 
were unusually favourable. keep England state alarm was 
politically advantageous him, but was all the time carefully preparing 
for war with Austria. But whole the author’s conception the man 
and his career remains unaltered. has carefully picked his way through 
conflicting estimates ranging from extravagant panegyric 
annihilating criticism’, and even should thought that has 
not actually attained his aim presenting Napoleon strictly impartial 
light, has nearly achieved his purpose that his readers will 
position appreciate the reality the claims Bonapartism, 
manner which has hardly been vouchsafed them before. word 
praise due the translator. this book attains the success England 
which deserves, the result will slight degree attributable 
Miss Adams’s careful and skilful work. 


PRINCESSE ANTOINE Quarante-cing Ans 


Princess whose Chronique Duchesse Dino 
has interested wide circle readers, seems likely find fewer for her 
publication the memoirs (if they can called) her husband’s 
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grandmother, another Princess Anton Radziwill, whose inherited title 
Princess Louise Prussia was, however, express arrangement always 
prefixed that which she had acquired marriage. This Princess Louise, 
who must carefully distinguished from her various namesakes the 
Prussian royal family—a task which the excellent index accompanying 
the volume before will greatly facilitate—was the daughter Prince 
Ferdinand, the youngest and least notable brother Frederick the Great, 
and strength will not gentleness temper his far better half, 
born princess Brandenburg-Schwedt. After the usual number 
matrimonial projects possibilities—into which, distant vision, even 
George, prince Wales, momentarily entered—she married, the 
relatively late age twenty-six, after she had been already named coadju- 
tress the abbey Hirforden (Herford), the amiable and accomplished 
Prince Anton Radziwill, who was some years her junior. Readers familiar 
with the pathetic story the early love the late Emperor William 
and the useless efforts made, its interest, prove the Ebenbiirtigkeit 
the Radziwills, will interested find that the Prussian Court 1796 
could likewise not make mind accept The marriage with 
Prince Anton, whose loyalty was great service the Prussian Crown, 
and was rewarded 1815 his being appointed lieutenant-governor 
Posen, was extremely happy and are allowed few glimpses 
the home life Polish grand seigneur, who was the same time 
musical composer distinction. 

The princess’s habit was note the events the day her 
and these memoranda, extending over the better part twoscore years 
her life, she began write up’ 1811, probably after her return with 
the royal family from their exile Memel Berlin. The task editing 
she did not complete till shortly before her death (in 1836) but from 1812 
onwards she had begun trust her correspondence with her husband 
(from whom she was now frequently separated) instead her notes, though 
she did not cease from taking such occasionally and the quiet times 
which came after 1815 she seems not have thought worth her while 
leave any connected memorial. That her memoirs were bona fide founded 
contemporary notes abundantly clear both from the freshness her 
writing and from the personal note which pervades it; and from her 
gitlish reminiscences Frederick the Great, her conversations with 
Alexander about Napoleon’s sayings and doings Tilsit, her readers are 
accordingly the presence trustworthy witness. 

The present not the occasion which follow this bright and straight- 
forward diarist through her long and varied but Madame 
is, think, well advised saying that two figures stand 
out with special prominence these memoirs, which, only for their sake, 
will prized students this period Prussian history. The that 
Princess Louise’s favourite uncle, Prince Henry the other that her 
favourite brother, Prince Louis Ferdinand. both this volume supplies 
with admirable that Prince Henry, who always dressed 
what had been the fashion Paris when was last there (though 
was most particular his niece being date both her head and 
her perfect gem. was the only one the brothers Frederick 
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the Great with whom that sovereign could not afford permanently 
bad terms; his side, Prince Henry could never forgive the king for 
having quashed the proposal offer Henry the crown Poland and 
dispatched him instead negotiate the partition the kingdom with 
Catharine II. Unlike his royal brother, the friendlessness whose old 
age his niece unconsciously draws painful picture, Prince Henry did not 
allow the human kindness which was full quenched adverse 
experiences—though the sum his lot was disappointment. late 
the year before the Peace Bale was delighted summoned 
bring about the good understanding with France which had become 
necessity for the Prussian but his part this occasion 
was really not more than that figure-head. must pass what this 
volume has say about the beginnings the reign which ended un- 
happily for both king and country, and which, strange say, had been 
looked forward hopefully. darker page the history the 
Prussian dynasty than were the days the Thirty Years’ War those 
Jena; but Frederick William was sinned against well sinning, 
and the advice him crown prince regulate his relations with 
his wife came strangely from king who had not spoken his queen 
for years. 

The short story the errant life and heroic death Prince Louis 
Ferdinand well known, but will read with special interest these 
written the loving hand devoted sister, who did what she 
could help him over difficulties due partly injudicious treatment 
though mainly his own impetuous folly. She bravely bore her own part 
the long period calamity which Prince Louis Ferdinand’s death 
may said have been the opening incident and though she 
spared the ordeal having confront the conqueror 
the representative the royal family, she was worthily associated 
with them their exile Memel and the hardly less trying time 
first return. Warp. 


(Paris: Hachette, 1912.) 


may said without reserve that Professor Halévy has given much the 
comprehensive and the most scientific account England 1815 
has yet appeared. His method illustrated the subdivision 
his matter: book (190 pp.), Political book (172 pp.), 
Society book iii (200 pp.), Religion and Culture. Where all 
‘if the order the books were reversed should get the order merit. 
the apparent inferiority the first book is, after all, mainly due 
the necessarily rather familiar character its contents. should also 
-connect with certain slight monotony literary design and slight 
roughness literary workmanship, which—if foreigner may allowed 
judge—is more apparent here than elsewhere Professor Halévy’s 
work. The volume not only comprehensive and scientific; has, 
believe, fulfilled its author’s aim, explained the preface, very 
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high degree. knows how vast his material how great his daring 
how much easier the writing monographs than the work synthesis 
such field. But sees the danger the method monograph. 
‘On part cette idée n’y pas bon travail sans division des 
fait qu’il n’y pas division rationnelle des taches 
sans une coordination préalable. Puissent mes conjectures provoquer 
nouveaux travaux détail, pour compléter, corriger, annuler besoin 
ces conjectures elles-mémes.’ the result exceedingly wide reading, 
which the admirable critical bibliography gives proof, has drawn 
picture which, think specialists will admit, should greatly facilitate 
rational division labour and help save the specialist from uncon- 
sciously adopting, ‘suivant des phénoménes étudie, une 
philosophie politique, religieuse, économique That the 
new monographs will correct the picture goes without for there 
such lack good monographs, new old, that over great part 
the field Professor Halévy has had his own quarrying. 
The first book large extent variation the theme—‘ Montes- 
quieu said..., find.’ Throughout emphasizes the confusion 
powers’ the English constitution and the reforming tendencies noticeable 
from about 1780 onwards. English historians are not, think, trop 
disposés considérer Régime anglais comme bloc qui com- 
mence environs 1832’ (p. 17) and will find much 
what here explained familiar. interesting notice the matters 
not usually treated length our political histories which seem 
Professor Halévy deserve separate discussion. The chief these are—the 
legal profession, its organization and its position political and social 
the navy, its comparatively ‘democratic’ spirit, its whiggery, its 
insubordination, and its popularity; the army, armée d’ancien 
régime pareille celle qui vainquit sous Marlborough’ (p. 82), and the 
partial decline lastly, the spirit our foreign policy 
and the complete absence imperialism the England (p. 92). 
Continental students are reminded that the old English 
had far greater popular element and was far more susceptible popular 
opinion than often supposed, and that England, unlike all other countries, 
had yet make the bureaucratic not merely turn fresh ends 
English students may care consider the dictum that eighteenth- 
century England was pays classique (p. 140), and the argu- 
ments which lead Professor Halévy C’est peu chose, voit, 
que réduit réaction (p. 188). Among the minor blemishes 
the first book the reference article Navigation Act qui imposait 
tous les vaisseaux anglais des équipages purement anglais’ (p. 50). 
not correct, and contradicted the correct statement 305. 
not know what evidence Professor Halévy holds that George III 
pendant toute premiére partie son régne cherché, dans son 
empire colonial, les ressources nécessaires pour d’une grande 
armée permanente, affranchie parlementaire’ (p. 66). 
picturesque, but not, think, accurate, say without qualification that 
the armies the Peninsular war were dans rebut 
population des fabriques’ (p. 74). The sentences relating Waterloo 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CIX. 
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(p. 86) are confused, and not sure that the jury défini déja 
dans Grande (p. 105). 

Book opens with study Régime grande propriété—in 
Ireland, because there the rights the proprietor were their maximum. 
There follows adequate though not faultless summary the English 
enclosure movement, subject upon which generalization becomes 
increasingly difficult. ‘Le bien communal chacun avait droit 
faire paitre vache,’ (p. 206), hides both some legal and some 
economic characteristics the manorial waste; and unfortunate 
that the following sentence are led suppose that the open fields 
had normally been cultivated small proprietors. Nor, again, the 
opening sentence the section dealing with agricultural labour quite 
happy: Les travailleurs des champs, selon systéme, sont des 
valets ferme, logés nourris’ their employers (p. 227). But 
professed students enclosure are not infrequently guilty similar 
defects stress, and there much Professor Halévy’s narrative that 
tends rectify slightly erroneous impressions that these passages taken 
alone might produce. the sections dealing with industry there 
excellent, though very simple, innovation. are first introduced 
that very large part the industrial world which there had been 
true ‘revolution’ before 1815; later the familiar changes that 
really had been rapid. Thus popular error proportion skilfully 
corrected. The changes methods transport are dismissed with 
rather inadequate notice, and the treatment currency and finance 
not perfectly lucid. There are few errors fact. Reference article 
Mr. Hertz this Review, xxiv. 710ff., would modify the statement that 
soie n’a pas progressé Angleterre’ (p. 258) the 
course the eighteenth century. The économique Nor- 
folk’ centre the wool manufacture was not (p. 280) 
any means 1815, have recently pointed out the 
Journal. Nor did the West Riding pass directly from the domestic 
the factory system, without experience the system which master 
manufacturer employed weavers and other workpeople their cottages 
(p. 283). This not quite true the woollen industry properly called 
still less true the worsted industry, whose existence Professor 
Halévy ignores. But these are highly technical points. general sketch 
economic England 1815 would most difficult—I think, impossible 
—to find anything better than are here offered. 

praise could too high for the knowledge, candour, and perfect 
taste the section dealing with religion. How many English historians, 
who are not professed students church history, would equally 
home among the English Roman Catholics, the Primitive Methodists and 
Bible Christians, the Burghers and Anti-burghers, the old cultivated and 
somewhat sceptical Presbyterians, who had moved towards the unitarian 
position, and the newer, less thoughtful, but far more zealous evangelical 
nonconformists who sprang from the methodist revival? Professor 
Halévy knows them all well. One must look corners carefully find 
even slight errors. not, think, quite true that there was single 
protestant missionary except the Moravian Brethren ‘au début 18¢ 
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siécle (p. 422), and his account missionary societies Professor Halévy 
overlooks the Society for the Propagation the Gospel. Oddly enough, 
one who combating the defects specialization, treats the 
abolition the slave trade (pp. 431-4) entirely episode religious 
history, neglecting the economic aspects brought out, for instance, 
Dr. Hochstetter’s study Schmoller’s Forschungen. And the stress 
excessive such sentence clergé anglican est, tient rester, 
clergé d’aristocrates’ (p. 371), unless are assume that every 
graduate Oxford Cambridge may fairly described. The last 
hundred pages the book deal with art, education, literature, medicine, 
and the sciences. Throughout this section, throughout the section 
dealing with religion, Professor Halévy throws into high relief the English 
capacity for spontaneous organization, the liberty which limits itself 
the creation self-imposed order, the individualism which begets the 
church, the club, the scientific society, and both ceases indivi- 
dualistic’ and dispenses with the state. finds the state indifferent 
all science but but finds the Linnaean Society, the Geological 
Society, the provincial literary and philosophical societies, and the rest 
stepping fill the vacant place. finds chemical science largely 
dependent private enterprise, the new economic and political sciences 
the hands the great autodidactes Ricardo, 
Bentham 

England began the century free—free politically because the executive 
was weak, the press strong, and the right insurrection all but con- 
stitutional free economically, because there more than else- 
where contract had supplanted custom, corporate privilege, and 
free matters religion, because the Anglican church had finally recog- 
nized the right the sects their own life. Sects, organized parties within 
the church, non-sectarian’ organizations like the Bible Society, all 
contributed progrés d’association dans toutes ses 
provoked directement indirectement cette floraison libres institu- 
tions philanthropiques scientifiques, caractéristique 
(p. 563). Methodism she was saved from Jacobinism, 
spite her industrial revolution; and voluntary obedience, spon- 
taneous organization’ her ‘freedom’ stood. the volume closes, 
leaving one state grateful expectation. the conclusions are not 
all novel they are emphatically broad-based. 


Police politique; Chronique des Temps Restauration, 1815-20. 
Par Ernest (Paris: Plon, 1912.) 


volume not without interest, although hardly the interest which 


might expect. history the secret police France the 
first years the reign Louis XVIII. has been compiled from the 
reports police agents and the papers the Cabinet Under 
Napoleon the secret police had been vigilant and implacable. There were 
several reasons why the restored Bourbon should maintain the institution. 
knew that great number his subjects viewed him with aversion. 
felt that the fanatical upholders church and king neither loved 
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nor trusted him personally, but fixed their hopes the count Artois, 
who indeed was not fervent enough please all these enthusiasts. 
suspected the very sovereigns whose train had returned France 
seeking substitute more likely win the French people. The little 
king Rome, the duke Orleans, the prince Orange, and Bernadotte 
were each supposed have some mighty patron. Under these circum- 
stances was natural that Louis and his ministers should wish learn 
all they could such recognized means opening private letters, 
corrupting domestic servants, and setting spies watch politicians 
and princes. should added that these methods were employed 
defensive, not persecuting, spirit, and that man appears have 
suffered life liberty through the the secret police. 

are thus led notice the most remarkable fact about this book, 
the absolute insignificance the revelations which contains. With all 
their diligence and cunning the secret police seem have discovered 
naught. They observed with peculiar care the remaining members the 
Bonaparte family. But the Bonapartes, evidently crushed and hopeless, 
sought only live quiet private men. The exiles, including the 
regicides, who had found asylum Belgium and Germany, seem never 
have attempted serious plot. The duke Orleans was careful not 
afford ground for complaint, although one two secret agents reported 
his intention coming forward candidate for the crown, should 
Louis XVIII die abdicate. Nothing could charged against the 
feeble duke Bourbon, whom mistress detained England. The 
did not respect the correspondence Chateaubriand, the 
one royalist genius; but they only found what might have been 
learnt without such vile means, that Chateaubriand was admired many 
ladies and was not ungrateful. Even foreigner and man science like 
the great Wilhelm von Humboldt did not escape their prying; but here 
also they took nothing. Indeed, the chief result their labours was 
furnish the king with gossip and scandal which relished like courtier 
old Versailles. For the historian Daudet’s volume confirms the 
impression that France and indeed all Europe were then exhausted, 
famished for repose, that intrigue conspiracy had little matter 
work upon. The French government therefore made grave sacrifice 
when 1820, feeling more secure, abandoned this means getting 
information. 

few mistakes the spelling English names disfigure the volume. 
describe Lord Liverpool member the English cabinet true 


but misleading describe Lord Castlereagh first minister England 


Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte Ministére Odilon Barrot. Par 
(Paris: Cornély, 1912.) 


life was less than year occupies more than 700 pages. was year 


less full than its predecessor tragedy and dramatic reversals fortune 
but possesses for the historian the peculiar interest which the analysis 
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period transition always affords. The author has collected much 
valuable material, which are glad see set such detail has, 
for instance, most clearly explained the organization and activities the 
Parisian clubs, and traced exhaustively the links which connect that parody 
the great revolutionary days, June 1849, with its predecessors. The 
book, however, would not have suffered from compression; the long 
extracts quoted frequently from well-known books like Tocqueville’s 
Souvenirs, Barrot’s Memoirs, seem times superfluous; while the 
course parliamentary debates recorded with fidelity which their 
importance hardly deserves. Lebey does not affect read the Revolu- 
tion with indifferent eye. The form the date, the preface 
concludes, Floréal, 119, indicates once where the author’s sympathies 
lie. For him the prisoners the high court Bourges are those qui 
avaient voulu que 1848 ses fruits’: the constituent assembly 
ses seuls enfants sincéres grands sans dépit’ (p. 319). 
refuses believe that the reactionary legislative assembly truly expressed 
the desires that universal suffrage which called into being; 
mensonge (p. 343). This does not appear satisfactory 
explanation even such year extravagant political paradox. the 
legislative assembly did not represent France, was not because con- 
tained few republicans, but because did not contain more Bona- 
partists. 

Lebey has painted detailed picture the astonishing en- 
thusiasm which greeted the president his journey through France 
the summer 1849, which was not much the gratitude the 
moderate republican for order restored the frenzied hero-worship 
which places actually raised the cry Vive absolu’. Louis- 
Napoléon, whether president emperor, must always tempt the 
psychological analyst and the portrayal this year political education 
among the most interesting things the book. considered the 
embodiment practical St. Simonism (pp. 331-2), with the advantage 
over his ministers representing tarnished discredited programme. 
The ministry treated with perhaps less sympathy than deserves. 
Its difficulties were enormous. had maintain the Republic without 
preserve the suspicious support selfish majority, 
represented the cabinet only single member, harmonize 
practice the double responsibility with which the constitution had saddled 
itself and the president, and finally solve the apparently insoluble 
Roman problem. this last point Lebey not very helpful. 
evidently thinks that the ministry should have accepted the results 
Lesseps’s negotiations. But was this practicable? certain that both 
the president and the assembly would have refused point-blank 
arrangement which they both considered dishonourable France. 
work for the return the pope conditions was surely more accord 
with the wishes and interests France the moment than any other 
policy. The ministry was fact not the outcome the Revolution, 
but the reaction from the Revolution, and this the author seems 
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Jules Favre. Par Maurice (Paris: Hachette, 1912.) 
Ernest Picard. Par Maurice (Paris: Hachette, 1912.) 


the recurring embarrassment liberalism that its every success 
measure suicidal since its action must constantly devoted the 
appeasement those very discontents which unappeased had been its 
own best recruiting-sergeants. This process some sort perpetual 
but few careers have furnished with more striking illustration than those 
the republican opponents the second empire, two whom have 
recently found Reclus biographer whose work proves him well 
fitted for his task. For, indeed, there scarcely one these republican 
idealists whose reputation would not have stood higher history they 
had died with their aim unaccomplished, and the empire they attacked 
had outlived them and not they the empire. part this was due certain 
inevitable tarnishing the achieved political ideal. For France the 
Republic under the restored empire was what the Empire itself had been 
under the restored monarchy: dream and despair, kind divine 
antithesis present political corruption and stagnation, endowed 
mere process exhaustion with every virtue the existing régime had not. 
With the reality came indeed the third republic to-day 
stronger than its predecessors less from lack disillusion the present 
than because France now, for the first time, disillusion the present 
not enhanced any illusion the past. The comparative shadow 
which most the republican leaders spent their declining years was 
due, then, part this natural disparagement realized ideal. But 
was due also, and larger measure, the fact that with the disappear- 
ance the empire the business undermining was end. Its 
critics, the mere success their criticism, found their occupation gone. 
And something this fate too befell both the heroes Reclus’ 
volumes, when Favre found himself the last with republic defend 
instead empire attack, and Picard was left with Rouher 
exasperate, meek imperialist majority astound his audacity, 
Haussmann pursue with brilliant invective and scathing pitiless sarcasm. 
the tragedy all such purely destructive conflict, that the end 
nothing fails like success. 

the two volumes under discussion, that Jules Favre forms, 
its subject warrants, full-length which Reclus’ slighter 
study the smaller man serves admirable pendant. This short life 
Picard fact concise but sufficient biography, based abun- 
dance family papers, politician not absolutely the first rank, 
yet deserving some more enduring memorial than the casual comments 
contemporary memoir writers deserving it, are tempted add, 
not less but more that did not himself leave memoirs his own. 
notice that Reclus seems quite discredit (p. 172) Ollivier’s 
suggestion that, but for the outbreak the war, Picard also might even- 
tually have been rallied the liberal empire. Though profoundly con- 
vinced the necessity accepting only with extreme caution Ollivier’s 
statement events, and frequently rejecting altogether his analysis 
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motives, yet think that this instance his inference was not lacking 
foundation. 

turn from Ernest Picard Jules Favre turn from the most 
robust and practical the most eloquent and visionary the republicans 
1870—to the Berryer republicanism, the Lamartine the third 
republic. Reclus defends himself his preface from the charge 
appearing Jules Favre’s defender. Nor, indeed, his work mere 
rehabilitation. Nevertheless, detailed study Jules Favre’s life can 
fail vindicate him from some any rate the charges which popular 
criticism showered upon him his last years. Reclus justified, 
think, insisting that against Favre’s undoubted intervention hinder 
France from preparing for war before 1870 must set his strenuous 
efforts restrain France from declaring war 1870. But ignores the 
fact that however urgently Favre demanded the production documents 
July, was not one the tiny handful who actually voted the 
refusal supplies for the war; just his other book our author 
passes over silence—though silence here absolutely misleading— 
the fact that that final division Ernest Picard was not even neutral, 
but cast his vote with the majority. More successful, think, 
Reclus’s exculpation Favre from the charge having merely forgotten 
the existence the army the East, the terms the capitulation 
which concluded the close January 1871. But remains clear 
that both this occasion, and still more his handling the negotiations 
which preceded the actual treaty Frankfort, Favre’s very honesty and 
simplicity purpose placed him disadvantage dealing with such 
attempt disguise the gravity the errors committed Favre 
the latter occasion. 

the whole, both Favre and Picard, are left confirmed our 
opinion, that for them the great days really were those their common 
membership the famous that they themselves suspected their 
importance already somewhat diminished the larger republican infusions 
1863 and 1869, since the more vulgar vehemence these infusions 
threw into the shade their polished parliamentary attack, and the mere 
numbers must any case have sufficed deprive the old leaders the 
somewhat fictitious glamour attaching men who fight (metaphorically) 
against desperate odds. And though their republicanism was mere 
fugitive and parliamentary passion, yet suspect that they had 
greater joy, they had greater glory, the quest their ideal than 
ever its attainment. 

Both volumes are furnished with references authorities, though 
these are not always quite accurately cited (e.g. Jules Favre, 318, 
contain serviceable bibliographies and the larger life, that 
Jules Favre, also provided with index. this unfortunately 
less can said praise. still seems somewhat ungracious find 
fault with any French index, since find one all has not yet ceased 
pleasant surprise. Indeed, the many minor improvements recent 
date French historical work, none has been more welcome the ordinary 
reader than the reluctant recognition the fact that such work index 
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indispensable. Unfortunately the indexes provided are still frequently 
and when, the present volume, index which 
mere list names and figures serves not reinforce but replace 
the old analytical Table des Matiéres, then the last state the student 
worse than the first. How does help him here, for example, turn 
the name Bismarck, find merely bare string some hundred 
roughly blind reference one page every five the 
That such proceeding the case oft-mentioned individuals 
not really profitable seems have occurred even the compiler the 
index, for has excluded from all mention Jules Favre himself 
his near relations. Bonaparte (Louis Napoleon) and Napoleon III 
have each their several collection numerals, without any cross-reference 
nor the division even chronological for where the latter half the 
volume the emperor mentioned—as among good republicans still 
commonly was mentioned—by his family name and not his title, the 
entry made under the former heading alone. The index not the 
work the author, but still hesitate draw the only logical inference, 
namely, that from its compiler the fact was hidden that Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Napoleon III were one. 
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small volume Christian epigraphy 
(Epigrafia cristiana. Milan: 1910) has been translated 
Mr. Armine Willis (Christian Epigraphy. Cambridge: University Press, 
1912), and forms excellent introduction the subject. Nearly every 
inscription historical importance from Rome given full (we should 
have expected fuller account that set under Celestine Sabina, 
quoted 422), and many are included the thirty plates facsimiles 
the close the volume and there good selection typical examples 
taken from private monuments. Professor Marucchi does not attempt 
cover the empire whole but devotes some pages the famous 
inscription Abercius. Mr. Willis’s translation both accurate and 
readable, but contains few Italianisms. not usual speak the 
cemetery and the grotte Vaticane are not described English 


The third edition Dr. Carl Mirbt’s Quellen zur des Papsttums 
Mohr, 1911) does not vary greatly from the second 1901, 
save the additions which the policy Pius has rendered necessary. 
Smaller type has enabled the author limit his increase thirty pages. 
The arrangement improved here and there, and among the enrichments 
the earlier part are the bull Clericis laicos, the prophecies St. Malachi, 
and extract from Mariana the murder princes. surely time 
that Pope Joan should disappear. From English point view the 
controversies between church and state Germany since the Reformation, 
and especially recent times, occupy excessive space, and seem 
indicate that one purpose the work serve armoury for protes- 
tant debaters. This may very useful Southern Germany, but 
injures the symmetry and the temper very learned and accurate 
volume. 


Two Select Bibliographies Mediaeval Historical Study, Miss 
Margaret Moore (London: Constable, 1912), comprise classified lists 
works relating the study English palaeography and diplomatic 
and English manorial and agrarian history down 1660. Both 
are helpful, and are manifestly the result careful exploration 
catalogues and indexes well most cases inspection the 
books themselves. the second part the transactions local societies 
have been gone through way that will save students great deal 
trouble. The palaeographical lists, should have been explained, are 
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not—as indeed they could not be—limited England; but 
Chatelain’s book Tironian notes was included, the important paper 
481-508 (1907), should have been mentioned also. Occasionally the 
alphabetical arrangement under authors’ names leads inconvenience 
thus no. 274 the first part supplement nos. 275, 276, and 
no. 292 deals with the same document no. 290. Each part has full 


interesting Lorraine (1910-11) historical and 
other works which have appeared within the last few years has been 
issued the Annales Est (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1911). 


good testimony the practical usefulness Andrew Wright’s 
Court-Hand Restored that there should demand for tenth edition 
(London: Stevens, 1912) nearly hundred and forty years after 
was first published. But almost every edition since the first three 
has more and more departed from its original purpose, which was 
teach people read definite types writing known and 
has become filled with miscellaneous matter, palaeographical and 
glossarial, which can found very much better elsewhere. may have 
been excusable 1879 give photolithographical facsimiles hetero- 
geneous documents; but when they are reissued 1912, perceive 
that the publishers are working off old stock. The editor himself, Mr. 
Trice Martin, has twice revised ‘though not all sufficiently, see ante 
xxv. the glossary and list Latin names persons and places. 
Thus the result have expensive book which the only part 
specifically valuable for the worker court-hand records contained 
Wright’s original twenty plates, which might easily published 
very low price instead guinea net. 


Professor Mentz’s der Reformationszeit (Bonn: Marcus 
Weber, 1912) forms the fifth volume the well-known series, Tabulae 
vsum scholarum, edited Professor Lietzmann. does not attempt 
illustrate the handwriting the period comprehensively but its fifty 
plates, mostly containing two specimens each, are derived from the 
archives Weimar, Marburg, and Nuremberg, with few from elsewhere, 
and represent the main the circle Saxon and Hessian reformers and 
humanists, with the addition some princes and statesmen. The aim 
the book practical, provide students with specimens work at, and 
aid the researcher the identification unknown handwriting; and 
these purposes are excellently fulfilled. The admirable, 
and the specimens selected are carefully deciphered detachable 
fascicle, which for the convenience the student can placed along- 
side the plates. One quarter the specimens are Latin, and the rest 
German. The Latin handwritings are markedly superior, whether the 
bold, spacious characters Erasmus and Melanchthon, the neatness 
Jonas and Zwingli—a superiority which cannot entirely accounted for 
the freedom with which men write the vernacular. 
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Arbitrage international chez les Hellénes, written Raeder and 
translated into French Synnestvedt (Kristiania: Aschehoug, 
1912), constitutes volume the Norwegian Nobel Institute. The 
book planned the following lines. There first list all the known 
cases which Greek states either employed projected arbitration for 
the settlement international disputes, arranged, far 
chronological order. The list followed full account each case, 
with references the ancient authorities and their modern commentators. 
This fills pp. 1-142; the rest the book (pp. 142-322) occupied 
inductions from the facts previously set forth the way described. 
sense correct say that the book contains little nothing with 
which were not already familiar but none the less very valuable 
work, for which scholars will grateful the writer. Its value, however, 
would have been considerably greater index had been appended. 
form the book beautifully printed volume with spacious margins. 


volume entitled Culti Miti nella Storia antica Sicilia (Catania, 
1911), Signor Emanuele Ciaceri analyses the principal ingredients 
the mixed religious system ancient Sicily. the light the 
results recent excavation, Sicily and elsewhere, and especially 
Crete, identifies number local manifestations the same religious 
ideas and personages are prominent the Minoan civilization. Then 
come myths and cults oriental origin, among which, curiously enough, 
names the legends which couple the name Daedalus with that 
Minos; and the great Graeco-Roman deities, the twelve gods 
Olympus, all whom have their share Sicilian devotion. more 
difficult and interesting problem presented the minor divinities, 
many whom may well found eventually belong the indigenous 
group. Finally, there are the heroes and other mythological personages 
less than divine rank, whom the most important are Herakles and the 
numerous figures from the Trojan cycle. The writer makes good use 
recent anthropological work, and offers explanation the 
Sicilian dog-worship and also sees clearly that our knowledge Sicilian 
religion not only comes from Greek sources, but also from Greek 
population long settled the island, and accustomed, here elsewhere, 
apply Greek names freely non-Hellenic things. 


Mr. MacKilliam’s Chronicle the Popes from St. Peter Pius 
Bell, 1912) careful compilation from inadequate and often 
indifferent modern sources, made one who has not enough general 
knowledge history save him from error and teach him the relative 
importance events and the sequence cause and effect. The misappre- 
hensions are evenly distributed throughout the whole gross mis- 
takes fact are frequent. Luther was secretly conveyed castle 
the Wartburg’; the account the Sixtine and Clementine vulgates 
wholly wrong. Necropolis printed for Nicopolis, and Bede cited from 
Bohn’s translation. But considerable quantity information given 
amiable spirit. 
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The first edition Professor Haverfield’s monograph The Romaniza- 
tion Roman Britain (originally read before the British Academy 
1905 and published 1906) was reviewed Professor Bury (ante, 
xxi. 759), and not necessary for add what there said 
its general scope and the merits Mr. Haverfield’s work. 
the new edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912) the author has made 
the book more convenient for reading and reference dividing into 
eight chapters and adding table contents, list illustrations, 
and index. The text has also been revised and new matter inserted, 
among which may mention the evidence the cantonal system 
Britain derived from the geographer Ravenna (p. 52), and the addition 
the account British art the description the lion and the dragon- 
brooches Corbridge, which illustrations are given (pp. 42-4). The 
remarks the disuse native languages the empire have been 
modified (p. 14), and indeed the previous edition was hardly consistent 
the point. But does not the statement the limits Roman civiliza- 
tion (p. 20) also need some modification since the excavations Din 


théque d’histoire religieuse. Paris: Picard, 1912), not; might 
suppose from the title, history the Spanish church the seventh 
century, but account its constitution and canons from the conver- 
sion Reccared the Arab conquest, and almost entirely based 
upon the acts the councils. Those, therefore, who look for narrative 
the process which the church throttled the monarchy and brought 
the state ruin will disappointed. The author expressly disclaims 
position impartiality, and, while admitting the weaknesses the 
church, writes throughout from Roman Catholic point view; 
accordingly, though twice tells the story the deposition 
Wamba, one place (p. xxxii) altogether passes over the clerical 
intrigue which was brought about, and the other (p. 76) only 
hints it. seems also preposterous theory that the canon 681 
which permitted the archbishop Toledo appoint bishop for any 
see the kingdom with the king’s sanction, passed was under 
the clerical puppet Ervig, was intended exalt the royal prerogative 
(p. 101). Nevertheless Maguin has used his scanty sources with care 
and ability, and has produced sketch the constitution the church 
which every one who wishes study this obscure period will profit. 
The present volume, however, deals only with the councils and the bishops, 
and followed first volume the inferior clergy, monks, 
and laymen, and then one the liturgy, discipline, and material 
organization; and shall better position judge the value 
the work when the whole has appeared. The author seems 
some confusion the date the Arab conquest, which xxxiv 
gives 712 and other places 711, and xxxiv appears 
state (though can hardly mean so) that the whole country, 
except certain mountainous districts, was conquered about six months. 
would also hard find evidence outside the legend Roderick 
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for making Tangier part the Gothic monarchy, and surprising 
eight years after the appearance Babut’s monograph the council 
Turin find that assembly assigned 401 (p. 43). also 
strange see stated that Anglicans accept the first ten councils (p. 38). 
the classification the synods Toledo pp. 48-51 there must 
some omission, for the evidence for the national character the 
seventh synod not given. The comment 143, seems 
misplaced, for the preceding note that vel occurs. 


his Short History English Methuen, 1912) Mr. Edward 
Jenks touches very lightly upon the history the courts and upon 
the history constitutional law, with which the existing books quite 
adequately deal, but apart from these matters has covered practically 
all the ground with which the ordinary student need concern himself. 
The subject large one for single volume, and the result that the 
style suffers somewhat from excessive condensation but Mr. Jenks has 
avoided the tendency generalize, which sometimes the danger 
elementary works, and his careful citation authorities for every state- 
ment fact should much impress the student with one the cardinal 
virtues legal study. The chief fault have find that Mr. Jenks 
does not always seem recognize the existence two sides highly 
controversial question. Thus upon the vexed question the authority 
the canon law England adopts Maitland’s conclusions against 
those Stubbs with more than somewhat contemptuous footnote 
(p. 21) that ‘the old theory finally disposed the work entitled 
Roman Canon Law the Church England published Professor 
Maitland 1898’. cannot discuss this controversy here, but the 
opposite view not obsolete and any rate entitled respectful 
discussion. Then place (pp. 335-7) contempt poured 
upon the famous Taff Vale decision without any effort appreciate, 
even summarize, the reasons which six eminent judges took some 
trouble and the statement that ‘the House Lords had 
first invented new civil offence and had then 
created new kind defendant against whom could alleged’ 
seems compress large amount error into single sentence. 
These somewhat partisan expressions not seriously impair the value 
the historical matter that Mr. Jenks has carefully compiled, but 
questions opinion hoped that students will cautiously and 
learn treat eminent authorities with least conventional respect. 


The first volume Professor Blok’s Geschiedenis van het Neder- 
landsche Volk was reviewed length 1894 (ix. 736-40), and 
mentioned its appearance German translation 1902 (xvii. 610). 
have now notice the publication, Mr. Sijthoff Leyden [1912], 
second and revised edition the original. This, though still called 
eerste deel, represents fact the first two volumes they were formerly 
issued, and extends the appointment Philip Margaret Parma 
regent the Netherlands. may regretted that the convenient form 
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the old book should have been abandoned for ponderous large-octavo 
more than 700 pages. The appendix the materials for Dutch history 
will found extremely useful for its references articles and criticisms 
scattered various periodicals, 


are glad see that Professor Karl Hampe’s Deutsche Kaiser- 
geschichte der Zeit der Salier und the exceptional value 
which commented three years ago (ante, xxiv. 609f.), has already passed 
into second edition (Leipzig: Quelle Meyer, 1912). The author has 
used the interval good purpose incorporating the results the most 
recent work the period with which deals. much wished 
that translation the book could made. The English reader has 
book the subject accessible which all recent trustworthy. 


The edition the Vitae Sanctorum Danorum, Professor 
Gertz (Copenhagen: Gad), which the first part appeared 1908 
(see ante, xxv. 810) and the second 1910, has now been completed 
the publication partiii. The second and third parts together contain the 
lives seven Danish saints with the exception St. Erik, who met with 
violent end the year 1250, all these belong the twelfth century. 
The fullest the lives that St. William, abbot and confessor, who was 
Frenchman brought Denmark the Archbishop Absalon; the 
account him, which extends sixty-three chapters, was apparently 
written fellow countryman, and must date from about 1220. the 
others only very short accounts, some cases mere fragments the 
original lives, exist this the case with St. Knut (the later that name), 
whom there was once life three books Robert Ely, written 
within few years after the king’s death. One two the saints had 
very local fame, such St. Margaret Roskilde, who was murdered 
1176, and St. Andrew Slagelse, famous for miraculous journey 
made from Palestine his home Denmark the course one night. 
every case Professor Gertz has carefully described and edited the 
available materials, and indicates the probable date and provenance 
the respective texts. has also made his work still more complete 
the addition full indexes names and words, the latter being useful 
contribution the vocabulary medieval Latin. The book one 
the series issued the for the Publication Sources 
Danish History and the price remarkably low for such work. 


The Exemplum the Early Religious and Didactic Literature 
England (New York: The Columbia University Press, 1911) Dr. 
Mosher traces the fortunes the exemplum, whose essentials defines 
‘(1) brief narrative, (2) human from its modest beginnings 
till the fifteenth century ‘the preacher has become teller tales 
rather than expounder the gospel’. The practice was foreign, not 
native growth, and the early exempla illustrations are drawn almost 
exclusively from affairs, the Gesta Romanorum marking 
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transition between such collections and later compilations tales which, 
though sometimes didactic tone, were largely secular content, were 
more pleasingly told for popular entertainment, and left the lesson 
drawn without the aid explanation’. More might have been done 
bring out the value the exemplum illustrating social life and 
manners. But the attempt write its history England suffers from 
the fact that any rate two the most important collections have never 
been edited, the Speculum Laicorum and the Fasciculus Morum (no edition 
the latter has even been undertaken). The book came out too early for 
the author make use Mr. Herbert’s third volume the Catalogue 
Romances the Department Manuscripts the British Museum. 
Dr. Mosher’s style not always sentence quite unintel- 
ligible but general his work careful and should prove useful. 


Abbot Gasquet’s England under the Old Religion, and other Essays 
(London; Bell, collection slight but pleasant essays and lectures 
given the United States, most which deal with the Reformation, 
and some which are mainly controversial (e. Anglican ordinations). 
Hundred Years Ago’ glance the former position English 
and Irish Roman Catholics, and Scotland Penal Days’ sketch 
the same kind. ‘The Makers Downside’, which does not, course, 
come down quite late days, has other interests, and the final essay 
Editing and Reviewing’ very frank criticism some inaccurate 
editions. 


English Church Law and Divorce (London: Murray, 1912) contains 
notes the Reformatio Ecclesiasticarum Sir Lewis Dibdin, and 
notes the Divorce and Re-marriage Sir John Stawell Sir Charles 
Chadwyck-Healey. The former these contributions very 
accurate and painstaking study the history the Reformatio 
for knowledge which students owe much the well- 
instructed and enlightening labours Cardwell. Sir Dibden rightly 
sees the existing manuscripts sign the influence continental 
reformers upon Cranmer and Parker. all likelihood the conclusions 
here given come near certainty can expected. The causes the 
history which prevented the Reformatio having any other force than mere 
record passing opinion the part some ecclesiastical leaders may 
little the opinions some sixteenth-century churchmen 
divorce,’ collected chapter iii, would suggest that conservatism 
among the rank and file English churchmen was one them. Sir 
Charles Chadwyck-Healey’s notes are more restricted interest, but 
serve complete this interesting study. 


hardly fair expect thoroughness throughout from History 
Divorce 280 pages which Mr. Kitchin has published (London 
Chapman The summaries modern legislation France, 
England, the United States, and the British colonies are very useful, but 
the earlier chapters have less value, and there tendency look for 
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definite enactments rather than for long processes, sometimes based 
clear principles, sometimes working towards clear systems. Thus chapter 
the early fathers has great value, and the sketch canon law 
hardly (pp. 61-2) held responsible for the hold which the canon law 
obtained, and the estimation marriage sacrament should not 
ascribed (p. 63) the wish give the pope exclusive jurisdiction over it. 
Medieval thought and practice were complicated, but they are made quite 
unintelligible only regarded artifices fraud. The views Lecky 
and Lea need consideration and argument before adoption, and sound 
historic investigation would proceed other lines. cannot said 
(p. 176) that Edward indeed the Reformatio From 
the Reformation onward, however, the work has greater value, but 
chapter xii, the present position and tendencies, goes into con- 
troversies with which merely historical critic has little The biblio- 


the period treated Paul Viollet his Histoire des nstitutions 
politiques administratives France, Roi ses Ministres pendant 
les trois derniers Siécles Monarchie (Paris: Larose Tenin, 1912), 
there was comparatively little constitutional development France, 
those changes that took place conducing mainly the consolidation 
and regularization state system which had resulted some- 
what haphazard fashion from the creative energies the middle ages. 
the beginning the sixteenth century the royal power was the 
greatest force the kingdom, buttressed not only traditional 
supports, but the institutional organs, and more convincingly 
regular army and fixed revenues. The dominant trait the historical 
development the next three centuries was still the continuation 
the unifying tendency—the motive power being, not much the 
king, was the case with Louis XIV, but his immediate instruments. 
The king’s use the term Viollet uses it—that is, 
its widest sense—became real governing force—the administrative 
system became sovereign. this fact which justifies the remark 
found the author’s preface, moderne n’est autre chose que 
roi des derniers siécles.’ Starting with historical account the growth 
the realm, Viollet proceeds examine fully the origin and nature 
the theory divine right, and the exact legal position the monarch 
legislator, administrator, and judge. The ministers and their bureaux 
are also fully treated, both from the historical and from the judicial point 
view. The second half this volume deals with the development 
the army and navy, certain the public services, such those the posts 
and forests, and concludes with comprehensive study the Intendant. 
Violet’s work forms supplement his monumental volumes 
the political and administrative institutions France during the 
middle ages, and followed others dealing with the parlements, 
the clergy, and the finances; that when the scheme complete 
should have veritable manual French public law from the earliest 
times the Revolution. The present volume combines immense 
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erudition with pleasant lucidity The student owes debt 
gratitude for the excellent bibliographies provided the end each 
chapter. 


1866 the late Mr. Bridges published small volume France 
under Richelieu and Colbert, which has now been reissued under the editor- 
ship Professor Grant (London: Macmillan, 1912). Mr. Grant 
justly observes that the author’s point view still valuable, for 
regards the old monarchy engaged the task preparing the way 
for the European, not the French, Revolution 1789. This point 
view substantially that Tocqueville, who pointed out that the destruc- 
tion political liberty and the estrangement classes were the causes 
almost all the disorders which led the dissolution the ancien 


Reine (Paris: Alcan, 1912) Robiquet makes 
effective use manuscript evidence trying explain some the 
changes the Fronde the intimacy that existed between Anne 
Austria and Mazarin. their deep affection for each other gives 
many proofs. first Anne did not care for the ex-captain infantry, 
but the weakness Beauvais and the boldness Beaufort rendered his 
knowledge indispensable her. August 1650 Mazarin asserts, with 
justice, that ‘the Queen will never abandon me, and though she should 
reduced single province she will always maintain me’. The author’s 
thesis enables him throw fresh light the attitude the cardinal 
when Louis XIV proposed marry Marie Mancini. the same time 
considering the love Anne for Mazarin must bear mind the judge- 
ment Madame Motteville that the queen loved nothing ardently 


Dr. Michael Strich’s little book Liselotte und Ludwig XIV (Munich 
Oldenbourg, 1912) interesting addition the literature connected with 
the life and correspondence Elizabeth Charlotte, duchess Orleans. 
The list books and articles the subject already extensive one, 
and Dr. Strich devotes his first chapter brief critical account the 
work which has been done during the last twenty-five years. inclined 
credit the duchess with greater measure political influence than 
sometimes been allowed. the second chapter deals with 
Louis XIV, the duchess Orleans, and Madame Sévigné, and the 
third describes the relations between the duchess and the king. The 
book not, course, complete biography, but rather contribution 
towards biography, and essentially book for students. facsimile 
the duchess’s handwriting given, taken from her letter vindication 


Gaston Cahen’s Histoire des Relations Russie avec Chine 
sous Pierre Grand (1689-1730), and his edition Livre Comptes 
Caravane russe Pékin 1727-8 (Paris: Alcan, 1912), are the 
outcome scientific mission Russia with which was entrusted 
VOL. CIX. 
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the minister public instruction. The reign Peter the Great roughly 
corresponds with that the illustrious Manchu emperor, 
after had dismissed his regents and assumed personal rule. Bell 
Antermony, who accompanied some the Russian missions 
Peking, the best-known authority English upon the Russo- 
Chinese relations this period. Dr. John Dudgeon about forty years 
ago published series papers upon the subject the Chinese 
Recorder, and the writer these lines various times within the past 
fifteen years has printed further notes upon the Chinese narrative 
given the (republished from the Manchu state archives). 
Cahen, having had access the vast but ill-arranged mass dusty 
Russian archives, mostly still manuscript alone, has course been able 
fill many lacunae, and confirm what has hitherto been ambiguous 
doubtful. time the Kalmuks, who during the 300-years’ domina- 
tion China the native Ming dynasty (1368-1644) had given incessant 
trouble, and had even once captured Chinese emperor, were contesting 
with China under the new Manchu dynasty the suzerainty over Tibet and 
Mongolia. order strengthen their position the Kalmuks persistently 
intrigued with Russia, and this fact course affected the Russian efforts 
Peking establish satisfactory commercial relations with the Manchus: 
the other hand, the French Jesuits Peking were the only interpreters 
available the ignorant but orthodox Russians, whose natural hostility 
towards the Jesuits Europe had moderated further east view 
their requirements Peking. K‘ang-hi’s successor 1727 last con- 
cluded with Russia definite treaty which put Russian trade Kiachta 
upon firm footing. Already 1689, the treaty Nerchinsk, Peter, then 
first the sole sovereign Russia, had been forced K‘ang-hi abandon 
the Amur and the winter 1720-1 Ismailoff, whom Bell accompanied, 
had concluded temporary agreement but the Kiachta treaty remained 
practically unmodified until 1858, when Russia regained the Amur. The 
Kiachta treaty meanwhile had set the Manchu hands free accomplish 
the destruction the Kalmuks and, sequel, the conquest all 
Turkestan. book chiefly valuable work reference for 
specialists. 


The first ten numbers the valuable series original records entitled 
Selections from the Records the Madras Government, Dutch Records 
(Madras: Government Press) were noticed this Review for October 1910. 
Nos. and (1910) contain the Memoirs Commandeurs Caspar 
Jong and Godefridus Weijerman dated respectively March 1761 and 
February 1765. No. (1911) translation Mr. Galletti and 
the Revs. van der Burg and Groot the Memorandum 
Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse, 1743, and the Memorandum 
Adriaan Moens, 1781. The value the translation much enhanced 
map South Malabar, and numerous woodcuts mostly reproduced 
from Baldaeus. Mr. Galletti contributes careful introduction and notes. 
No. contains the original text memoir early date, namely 
the Memorandum Hendrik Adriaan van Rheede the year 
manuscript the Madras archives being defective and illegible, recourse 
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has been had copies obtained from Holland. No. (1911) contains 
accompaniments letters from Negapatam 1748-50 and 1757-8. 


The close connexion the past between political opinion Manchester 
and the interests the cotton industry exhibited Mr. Hertz 
his thoughtful and brightly-written little volume, The Manchester 
Politician, 1750-1912 (London: Sherratt Hughes, 1912). speaking 
‘what Manchester thinks to-day’, observes that that complex 
problem, for the interests the city have become more various, its 
character less provincial, and its political opinion less characterized 
special impress since the times when its cotton trade was absolutely 
dominant. writes from the point view imperialist and tariff 
reformer, but Sir Alfred Hopkinson says his appreciative preface, 
states his facts fairly and treats them honestly. 


The one serious criticism that can made upon Lady Edgar’s book, 
Colonial Governor Maryland Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 1753-73 
(London Longmans, 1912), that strays too far from Sharpe and his 
colony. Much the general history the French war and the Revolution 
might well have been omitted, while more information about Maryland 
would have been welcome. The glimpse which are given the colony 
and the governor most attractive. The society Annapolis seems 
have modelled itself more closely that old-world England than 
that most American capitals. Maryland alone the feelings and the 
property the loyalists were respected and two her sons, the younger 
Daniel Dulany and John Dickinson, represented their writings and 
their conduct attempt combine the cause liberty with that 
loyalty. From 1753 1769 the colony was ruled Horatio Sharpe, 
Yorkshire gentleman, whose family had influence both with the pro- 
prietor and with the privy council. took with him his secretary 
John Ridout, the Dorset-born descendant Huguenot refugees the 
sixteenth century. Sharpe built for himself the shore Chesapeake 
Bay fine country-house, Whitehall, which after his departure 1773 
became the home his friends, the Ridouts, and remains yet the hands 
their descendants. Sharpe was most popular governor; and, 
the style good old country-gentleman, took great interest the 
agriculture and home industries ‘his people’. His own passion was 
gardening. any meansa great administrator. the French 
wars could effect reconciliation between the claims the assembly 
and those the proprietor, and despair proposed 1754 that stamp 
duty imposed parliament. his time the famous Mason and 
Dixon line was run between Maryland and Pennsylvania, and about 
1762 was called upon consider plan make Maryland still more 
like England system analogous that which bound 
king’s friends the interests George III. Sharpe thought that 
affairs were differently circumstanced the other side the Atlantic, 


and would never bribe any those who endeavour carry their points 
violence The material used and quoted Lady Edgar undoubtedly 
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‘brings light good many admirable traits this worthy and hard- 
working governor but the necessary limitations work which makes 
him the central figure his age are suggested George remark 
(although referred directly military command), little less honesty 
and little more ability might the present occasion better serve our 


Gaston Dodu’s work Parlementarisme les Parlementaires 
sous Révolution, 1789-99 (Paris: Plon, 1911) embodies some research, 
although the result chiefly seen the fresh illustration topics 
already familiar. Among them are certain peculiarities common 
the constituent assembly, the legislative assembly, and the conven- 
tion. The absence recognized parties and the frequent disclaimer 
party spirit the practice composing speeches home and reading 
them the tribune which was maintained through the most terrible 
and deadly crises; the almost continuous sittings which wore out 
men’s strength and exasperated their passions; the short term 
office allowed the presidents and their consequent lack authority 
the indulgence shown noise and tumult among the spectators; all 
these have been dwelt upon many previous historians, that 
Dodu can only add incident here quotation there. Some 
the differences between the three assemblies are also well known 
students. the constituent assembly manners were usually courteous 
duels were rare, and political opponents sometimes lived personal 
intimacy. Attendance was usually regular, and majority the members 
spoke one time another. the convention political antagonists 
were mortal foes and, they survived the Terror, maintained their mutual 
hatred the end. The attendance the convention was usually small, 
and few ventured make speeches. But less familiar aspects French 
parliamentary life those days are also treated some length Dodu. 
Deputies were constantly solicited obtain favours for the place which 
they represented for individual electors, and return they often 
pressed the municipal authority something for themselves their 
dependants. They were prone interfere with the course administra- 
tion, and they frequently solicited ministers for place. Average human 
nature not, sometimes imagine, held suspense during the 
sublime terrible moments history. Dodu calls attention the 
the suppléants, the persons chosen take the place such 
actual members might disabled from performing their duty. 
remarks that the number deputies the convention who were 
members the Jacobin Club has been exaggerated. thinks that the 
club had far less influence the convention than commonly suppose. 
parting from his book may note his singular description the mem- 
bers the constituent assembly representing ‘la grande propriété’. More 
than half them were members the professional business middle 
class, rather hostile than friendly great landowners. 


Bourgin (Paris: Leroux, 1911), forms useful chapter the social and 
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economic history the Revolution. Bourgin deals not only with the 
organization the industry itself and its corporative administrations, but 
with its attendant groups purveyors and merchants. Despite the 
ancient regulations which restricted the number butchers’ shops 
Paris, notable increase these establishments took place the first 
period the Revolution. Their local distribution seemed depend 
the density the population and the variable movements the standard 
living. When the idea general cattle market and slaughter-houses 
grew, the little shops began disappear, and the old corporative mono- 
poly was more less re-established. Were the history similar industries 
systematically and collectively studied, they would doubtless seen 
appear factors varying importance municipal administration, 
and even general politics. 


British Radicalism, 1791-1797 (New York: Columbia University, 
1912), Mr. Walter Phelps Hall has written careful survey the numerous 
radical pamphlets the period, and rescued from oblivion several that 
are well worth reading. His sympathies are entirely with them their 
fight against the serene and cushioned security entrenched privilege 
England’, but frankly recognizes their mistakes over-estimating 
the importance constitutional reform, largely ignoring the economic 
element the nation’s needs, and sacrificing clearness programme 
the detail constitution-making. Mr. Hall disbelieves Burke’s 
wisdom, but think that has not really grasped the meaning his 
philosophy. Burke, the constitution was organism unchangeable 
Mr. Hall, only the mechanism that any given genera- 
tion cares fashion for the purpose its immediate process government. 
His book consequently one-sided expression political philosophy, 
and its treatment theory apt superficial. The author’s thorough 
examination, however, the actual writings and propaganda the 
British radicals real value, and should prove service both 
historical and economic students the time. skilfully appraises the 
relative ability and originality the writers whom reviews. original 
note struck his attack the common opinion that the radicals did 
not plan armed revolt (pp. 197 ff.). Some English terms are oddly 


Brumaire (Collection Textes sur des Institutions des 
Services Publics France Moderne Contemporaine. Paris: Cornély, 
1912) valuable book class with which are familiar England 
selection original documents illustrate period constitutional 
history. The period here illustrated that the ‘revolutionary 
government distinct from the constitutional’ governments springing 
out the French Revolution. the revolutionary government 
understood government avowedly exceptional and temporary, established 
for the purpose quelling all resistance the new order France. 
Maltouchet dates the revolutionary government this sense from 
August 1792. selects this date, not because the memorable 
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insurrection, but because the legislative assembly then assumed executive 
authority and thus violated the principle the separation powers, 
the fundamental axiom the constitution 1791. considers the 
revolutionary government have ended the 4th Brumaire, Year IV, 
the day before the dissolving the convention. The period revolutionary 
government thus understood divides into three stages. The first 
extends from August 1792 the passing the law Frimaire, 
Year II, which completed the new centralization power the famous 
committees the second extends from Frimaire Thermidor, and 
the third from Thermidor the close the convention. The first stage 
was one growth; the second, one irresistible power; the third, 
one disorganization and decay. The selected documents are three 
kinds: (i) legislative texts, enactments the legislative assembly 
and the convention, and decrees the committee public safety 
and the executive (ii) reports the convention which pre- 
ceded the enactment momentous laws and circulars issued the 
government its agents for their guidance the administration 
the law; (iii) various illustrative documents, such letters from repre- 
sentatives mission the committee public safety and letters 
from the committee these representatives, &c. The most important 
texts are printed full length; from the less important extracts are 
given. One hundred and forty-eight documents are printed whole 
part and occupy two hundred and forty pages. business-like 
introduction affords the student the needful guidance. There also 
useful bibliography. would difficult exaggerate the helpfulness 
this selection teachers and students work upon period French 
history crowded and bewildering. 


The Life Madame Rochejaquelin, Mrs. Maxwell Scott (London 
Longmans, 1911), throws new light either upon the marquise, the war 
Vendée. popular biography based the well-known mémoires, 
supplemented the more recent recollections Madame Bouére and 
others. bibliography and map Vendée are appended. 


Professor Croce’s Rivoluzione Napoletana del 1799 (Bari: Laterza, 
1912) collection the learned author’s studies various episodes 
the history the ill-fated Neapolitan republic. Practically the whole 
these have already been reviewed these pages (ante, xv. 596). The 
only notable exception short sketch the events arising out Nelson’s 
relations with the garrisons the castles Naples. Professor Croce does 
not delve very deeply into the matter, but contents himself with endorsing 
Mr. Badham’s conclusions. interesting note that relies largely 
the documents contained Sacchinelli’s life Cardinal Ruffo. With 
regard these the present reviewer has had the good fortune come into 
possession original print Ruffo’s proclamation the 15th June 
1799. comparison this document with the purported reprint Sac- 
chinelli’s work reveals startling lacunae and inconsistencies, and shows 
that Sacchinelli cannot relied where alleges that reproducing 
original documents, and that his work largely based rough drafts 
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compiled the cardinal’s secretarial office, many which probably never 
saw the light publicity. cannot too strongly urged that when 
once Sacchinelli’s bona fides successfully challenged, much the case 
made against Nelson falls the ground, and incidentally the danger 
involved quoting from contemporary writers without reference the 
original manuscript once more vividly illustrated. 


Napoléon Pologne, 1806-7 (Paris: Alcan, 1909), Han- 
delsman (for the delay noticing which apologize), provides the first 
thorough and unbiased account Napoleon’s relations Poland. 
Hitherto they have been treated partisan spirit but here the balance 
evidence and judgement well Handelsman describes 
the alternatives open the emperor the autumn 1806. They were 
set forth two leading mémoires Montgaillard and Jomini. The 
former advocated the re-establishment the old Polish realm, order 
drive back Russia towards Asia, destroy Prussia, and then close the 
Continent British trade. Jomini urged the emperor strengthen 
Prussia giving her reconstituted Poland, but depriving her 
the lands west the Elbe. Napoleon adopted neither plan, except 
regards the continental system: wavered between them; and, 
indeed, his Polish policy marked indecision down the year 1812. 
This resulted, course, not from indecision character, but from his 
opportunist way regarding Poland merely means towards the 
establishment the Napoleonic ascendancy. said Talleyrand, 
Aimer, sais trop que cela veut dire politique.’ But the Poles 
also soon perceived that cared nothing for Poland for its own sake. 
Hence the enthusiasm displayed the winter (which arose largely 
out hatred for Prussian bureaucracy) never fully revived. The bargains 
Tilsit were fatal the Austrian marriage and the astute balancings 
1812 genuinely Napoleonic movement Poland. Incidentally, 
95, Handelsman refutes the statements Madame Rémusat, 
that Talleyrand favoured the Polish cause. Handelsman does not 
carry his narrative beyond the installation the Saxon monarch 
Warsaw. The facts given pp. 128-32 show that the creation the 
grand duchy Warsaw, apanage Saxony, was mezzo termine 
between Napoleon’s desire give Silesia Jerome and Alexander’s 
counter-proposal. Herr Schilder deems its creation due Alexander 
Handelsman assigns Napoleon. Surely was unsatisfactory 
compromise between both proposals; and this explains why the new 
state satisfied one. hoped that Handelsman will continue 
his study down the more interesting period 1811-12. This volume 
ends with twenty-three appendixes, some which are considerable 
value. The bibliography also admirably thorough. 


Dr. Fritz Tarrasch’s able book Der Ubergang des Fiirstentums 
Ansbach Bayern (Historische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von der Redak- 
tion der Historischen Zeitschrift, vol. xxxii. Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 
1912) necessarily occupies wider range than that mere territorial 
history. The rivalry Prussia Bavaria the imperial circle 
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Franconia, started the former’s succession 1791 the native 
territories the Hohenzollern and barely reconciled the Hauptlandes- 
vergleich 1802, became leading point general German and foreign 
policy during Napoleon’s war against the third coalition, when Ansbach 
was made over the emperor Bavaria reward for its alliance and 
punishment Prussia for its undecided attitude. But even considering 
this, the author’s careful and unpretending researches into the diplomatic 
correspondence Berlin and Munich have produced results 
which the title would hardly lead one expect. With almost imper- 
ceptible, though not unnatural, bias favour the southern state, which 
really stood some need French protection against the most unscrupu- 
lous neighbours, Dr. Tarrasch succeeds definitely settling such vexed 
questions that the Franco-Bavarian passage through Ansbach 
defiance its neutrality, which shows have been less consistently 
upheld the one and more carefully respected the other hand than 
Prussian tradition allows. curious too see how Bernadotte, who 
desired principality first Ansbach itself and then Niirnberg, con- 
nivea the unfair way which Hardenberg’s delegate Nagler sought 
hinder Bavaria’s possession. The most interesting contribution 
general history the confirmation, from the papers Bray, the Bavarian 
envoy Berlin, Max Lehmann’s hypothesis that Haugwitz was 
justified concluding the fatal treaty Schénbrunn secret and 
oral instruction Frederick William III (pp. ff.). (Napoleon) 
m’a dit quil était Corse lui (Frederick William) conservait 
une vendetta’ (p. 71) characteristic communication the same 
diplomatist, which here inexactly rendered: ‘Ich bin Korse und ich 
behalte mir eine Vendetta vor’. 


the third and concluding volume The Eve Catholic Emancipation 
Longmans, 1912) Monsignor Bernard Ward writes the history 
the nine years which began with new phase the agitation for 
emancipation, ushered the offer the catholic board 1820 
oath full and undivided place the oath supremacy, 
and which ended with the victory the catholic cause. While treating 
the means which this victory was gained from English rather 
than Irish point view, has necessarily given greater prominence 
Trish affairs than his earlier volumes for was Ireland, Daniel 
O’Connell Liberator’, the new catholic association, and the 
revolt the forty-shilling freeholders against landlords’ dictation that 
the victory was due. these and other kindred matters has much 
that interesting say, and says well. But besides these topics 
also deals with others less generally familiar, the re-establishment 
the Society Jesus England, not fully accomplished until 1829, and the 
difficulties concerning appointments between the vicars apostolic and 
the Stonyhurst fathers involved it, and the claims the English colleges 
France compensation from the indemnity fund for the confiscation 
their property 1793. scheme for reunion the churches 
England and Rome, the only one ever propounded Roman catholic 
bishop, excited, like many other proposals more hopeful character, 
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scornful opposition the part Bishop Milner. was then drawing 
near his end, and pleasant read how the old man’s life, for many 
years spent bitter warfare, closed peace with all men. series 
appendixes contains number illustrative documents and some dis- 
cussions, among which may noticed here discussion the question 
whether Lingard was created cardinal petto Leo XII: Monsignor 
Ward points out that the secret was buried with the pope and that any 


The Ritter von Landmann has written extraordinarily good, short, 
popular sketch Moltke’s life and work Charakterbildern, 
herausgegeben von Kampers, Merkle und Spahn. Die neueste 
Zeit. Die Kriegskunst der deutschen Frage. Moltke. 
Kirchheim, has embedded extraordinarily bad, short, 
popular sketch German history during the nineteenth century. The 
life good because honest, clear, and accurate the scale permits. 
The few strategical comments are without exception appropriate and 
sound. The reader not specially devoted military history will gain 
from this volume sane and true idea Moltke man and general. 
The reader who wants more must refer the long life Max Jahns. 
The sketch German and European history bad because the author 
cannot rise above the naiveté patriotism. honest throughout. 
tells truly how Napoleon III 1870 did not desire war, and how 
Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon were anxious for tells how Bismarck 
manipulated the Ems dispatch order bring about. But sums 
this part the story innocently saying that the Hohenzollern 
candidature quite unexpectedly gave France the opportunity bringing 
war’. His history reeks the arrogance the self-consciousness 
and military vanity with which reproaches the French. The author 
repeats the assertion, often made Germany without evidence given, 
that for Gambetta’s levies the workshops neutral England supplied 
the requisite weapons and made handsome profit out the business 
characteristic patriotic historian that works the reader’s 
mind the inference instead the evidence. 


The 1912 volume the Collections for History Staffordshire, 
issued the William Salt Society (London: Harrison, 1912), mainly 
taken with continuation the useful ‘Star Chamber Proceedings, 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth’. The medieval student will find valuable 
list Staffordshire escheators, and justices the peace (down 
1702), compiled the honorary secretary, Mr. Wedgwood, who 
also responsible for large number reviews. Mr. Wedgwood’s 
comprehensive review the first thirty-four Public Record Office 
Lists and Indexes enriched numerous original documents relat- 
ing Staffordshire. good news that future volumes the society 
will alternate years deal with the periods before and after 1500. 


Mr. Duignan’s Warwickshire Place-names (London: Frowde, 1912) 
ought, the author’s other books the names Worcestershire 
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and Staffordshire, the hands every student English local 
etymology. Although Mr. Duignan’s philological knowledge obviously 
only elementary, his methods research are sound. should have been 
glad have fuller collection early forms, and too often form 
accompanied merely date without any reference; but Domesday 
Book, the Old English charters, and some important later sources, have 
been diligently explored. large proportion Mr. Duignan’s etymologies 
may accepted highly probable the evidence furnished. The 
volume, however, contains several conjectures which the author would 
hardly have allowed stand had submitted them the criticism 
the scholars whose assistance acknowledged the prefaces his former 
books. may perhaps useful indicate few the necessary correc- 
tions. The name Dassett (Domesday Derceto, Dercetone) said 
compound the OE. deer, and set, place where animals are 
and Dosthill (Domesday Dercelai, twelfth century Derchethull) 
referred hypothetical OE. form Déores hyll. These explanations are 
inadmissible, because (not mention other objections) the Domesday 
that all the forms Domesday Book may scribal blunders, the twelfth- 
century form affords evidence the contrary. Under Compton Wynyates 
(thirteenth century Comptone Wyniate, Wyndyates) find the erroneous 
statement that wyniates medieval form vineyard’. fact 
the midland form wind-gates, designating gap between hills. The 
Winnats,’ the name remarkable ravine near Castleton Derbyshire, 
interpreted the neighbourhood, doubt rightly. Fulready 
(Domesday Fulrei, seventeenth century Fulridy) means stream’, 
the shortening the vowel the OE. ridig, stream, being normal 
compounds. Mr. Duignan identifies the ending with the OE. rede, 
‘ready, mounted,’ and takes the name mean ‘bad for riding’. 
Watergall cannot the OE. wetergefeall, waterfall, because the 
syllable was unaccented and pronounced ye. Probably gall here 
misspelling gole, ditch. The river-name Leam certainly not 
the OE. flash light (cf. the Domesday Lamintone for 
Leamington) doubt pre-English, like the name the river Arrow, 
which Mr. Duignan supposes the English substantive arrow. The 
articles Coundon and Tardebigg are full errors, but not admit 
being briefly criticized. Several more mistakes could mentioned, 
but the merits the book outweigh its faults. 


The Stauntons Staunton, Nottinghamshire, Messrs. Staunton 
and Stenton (Newark: Whiles, 1911), gives brief and pleasant 
account ancient family which has maintained its name and estate, 
somctimes through heiresses, the present day. The best part the work 
Mr. Stenton, who engaged upon the Victoria History Nottingham- 
shire. Mr. Staunton’s share, though interesting, not always workmanlike. 
The pamphlet contains some good illustrations, the most striking being the 
facsimiles two deeds manumission The share this family 


See ante, xxvi. 
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the king’s side the civil war well described. The pages are full 
interesting material, and there pedigree that evidently honest 


Mr. Fox-Davies, the editor the new edition Burke’s Landed 
Gentry Ireland Harrison, 1912), has brought the work far 
possible date, has enriched with illustrations all coats arms 
recorded Ulster’s office, and has improved many ways, and especially 
the frequent excision that preamble legend, supposition, and 
doubtful tradition with which many genealogies used begin. Some 
the points which historians have established with regard the 
earlier pedigrees have been adopted. Thus the Burgh pedigree (De 
Burgh Oldtown) now commences with the well-known William 
Burgh, brother Hubert Burgh, earl Kent, and longer 
confounded with William FitzAudelin. Even this pedigree, how- 
ever, there still room for improvement. Richard Burgh, son 
William, married Egidia, daughter Walter Lacy, before 1225. She 
survived him, obtained dower, and was presumably mother his 
sons, who were minors his death 1243. This marriage should have 
been given and Richard’s alleged marriage with the granddaughter the 
son Cathal Red Hand O’Connor should have been excised apocryphal, 
any rate irrelevant the pedigree. The Kavanagh pedigree, 
stated, impossible. Donnell Kavanagh, slain 1175, are told, was 
succeeded his son Donnell Oge, who was slain, when hostage, 
Roderic O’Conor 1170]; and Donnell Oge was succeeded his 
son Murtough, who was slain 1281. Murtough was therefore least 
111 years age when met with his untimely end. would better 
confess ignorance intervening links than repeat this absurdity. 


reprint (with revisions) paper first published the Galway 
Archaeological Journal, vol. vii, Mr. Martin Blake gives the coup 
the time-honoured supposition, already overthrown Dr. Round and 
others, that William Burgh, Conqueror Connaught,’ 
identified with William FitzAudelin, dapifer Henry another 
reprint from the same journal publishes the extracts made 1639 
Sir James Ware from the Obituary Book (now lost) the Franciscan 
monastery Galway (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 4793, fo. 145). With these 
are given for comparison some nearly similar extracts from manu- 
script Trinity College, Dublin. Several these extracts deal with 
the Burghs Burkes, and Mr. Blake his useful notes seems 
tread his way with sure foot through the mazy genealogy the family. 
both papers reproductions are given the curious portraits 
members the family from the manuscript entitled Historia Genea- 


his Alpine Studies (London Longmans, 1912) Mr. Coolidge 
has included four papers devoted points historical interest. two 
traces the process which the names Monte Rosa (Rosa word 
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for glacier the Aostan dialect) and Matterhorn were gradually fixed 
the peaks which bear those names to-day. third gives the 
history the once much frequented St. Théodule Pass. was the 
latter, seems, that Vallaisian Germans settled the Val Gressoney 
1200. The date suggests that their migration was connected with the 
civil war the Val d’Aosta between the lesser folk and the great lords, 
the Pares, since they came inhabit fief which one the Pares, the 
Sire Porte St. Ours, held the bishop Sion. 


Mr. Statham’s Short Critical History Architecture (London 
Batsford, 1912) will certainly prove very useful book. excellent 
well-illustrated single volume giving general account the whole 
course architecture from remote beginnings the high buildings 
New York. The large number clear and well-selected illustrations— 
there are 580—are especially valuable, and the text pleasant read, 
and competent. The author explains that uses the word critical’ 
the title because reason why building, because 2,000 
years old, should not criticized its architectural treatment fully 
were built last year’. might suggested that punishment 
one case might remedial while could not the other. The view 
that could re-design old buildings they should have been made 
was carried extreme Fergusson. should none agree 
desirable improvements, and one prefers the old buildings exactly they 
are. Mr. Statham suggests that architecture symbolism controlled by, 
and expressive of, structure’. However, the word symbolism given 
very extended meaning from symbolism despotism the pyramids 
symbolism structural systems. seems that every building must 
necessarily symbol the facts good and bad which conditioned its 
being. The modern villa perfect symbol suburbanism. this 
plain that—as more can got out the definition 
writers have crept into the work more than one place. The Americans 
are doing such fine work both building and archaeology that our effort 
should directed keeping with them rather than emphasizing 
differences opinion which may the wrong. Although 
Mr. Statham may seem claim too high place for English compared 
French Gothic—one the points dispute with the Americans— 
are sorry notice that thinks the Resurrection sculptures Wells 
could scarcely ‘have been done any English sculptor that date 
they are more likely have been the work some sculptor the early 
Italian school, brought over here for the purpose’. This will hardly 


The studies constitutional history and politics which Professor 
McLaughlin has written under the title The Court, The Constitution 
and Parties (Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1912) may noticed 
this Review because they lay stress the historical background 
legal and political conclusions. The most important them, The 
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show that the claim the high court decide upon the lawfulness 


laws is, great extent, accounted for 


the fact that the main contention the Americans (at the time the Revolution) 
was that Parliament was not possessed absolute authority; (2) the belief that 
there were certain principles right and justice which all governments must consider, 
and that the obligation consider them constituted legal limitation govern- 
mental (3) the assertion that these fundamentals were embodied the 
English Constitution (4) the conviction that the courts were under obligations 
declare void Act Parliament violating the principles natural justice and 
reason, conviction supported reference English decisions and opinions great 
judges (5) declaration, closely connected with the preceding, that there funda- 
mental which the legislature cannot change. 


The essay Social Compact and Constitutional Construction’ traces 
historically the effect the view that society originated contract 
the development opinion regarding the character the American 
constitution. The development the modern organic philosophy intro- 
duced new ideas, and the consequent inability agree fundamental 
conceptions caused confusion, that new doctrine state sovereignty 
emerged, which would have been unintelligible the framers the 
constitution. written Constitution some its Historical Aspects 
McLaughlin further emphasizes the influence idea the social 
compact and natural rights the creation the American state con- 
stitutions, and points out the consequences resulting from the stress laid 
the necessity their unalterability and fixity. The essays The 
Significance Political Parties’ and Political Parties and Popular 
Government are less closely concerned with history but interesting 
find John Adams using the word caucus’; and know that the father 
the American Revolution,’, Samuel Adams, was also the leader the 


concise but very suggestive pamphlet 107 pages, entitled Der 
Begriff des Volksgeistes bei Hegel (Leipzig: 1909), Herr 
Friedrich Dittmann seeks expound the fundamental ideas Hegel’s 
philosophy history. declares that these ideas are regaining much 
their early vogue and this will doubtless become more and more true 
the human mind tires the unending search after minutiae. Hegel 
sought vitalize that search explaining the meaning the great 
movements history. him the actual and the reasonable must ever 
nothing more than the development and complication (Verwickelung) 
the world-spirit. The inmost impulse the world-spirit freedom, which 
has hitherto been most fully manifested the Germanic peoples. Exclud- 
ing from his survey peoples that cannot form states, proceeds consider 
the manifestations the Volksgeist and Weltgeist peoples and times 
which incarnate them. these and other questions Herr Dittmann’s 
monograph furnishes helpful introduction. Nowhere critical, 
even when describes Hegel’s futile effort characterize the Indian 
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Herr Karl Fritzsche undertakes Die Darstellung des Individuums den 


Origines France contemporaine’ von Taine (Leipzig: 
1910) brief but searching criticism Taine’s method historical 
presentation. While admitting his powers portraiture, questions the 
fairness his method and the life-likeness the result. dwells the 
multiplication minute details, the lack chronological order his 
treatment, above all, the élan and want moderation his reasoning 
and judgements. Herr Fritzsche has difficulty proving his case. 
shows that Taine, despite his claim serene impartiality, was 
general influenced preconceptions the characters individuals 
and the causation events. not also true that Taine’s narrative and 


his judgements individuals were moulded very largely his mania for 
classification 


The New History, Essays illustrating the Modern Historical Outlook, 
Professor Robinson Columbia University (New York: 
Macmillan, 1912), not always novel its point view 
the title would seem suggest, and, though readable and interesting, 
suffers, like many printed collections occasional writings, from some 
lack unity and coherence treatment and attitude. Let admit 
that the future will less and less with the political historian, and that 
his task comparatively easy one. Yet his work has certainly not been 
completed for English history, and will not until every period our 
political history set forth with the same science and detail 
Gardiner devoted that the earlier half the seventeenth century. 
is, however, little perplexing that Professor Robinson’s prophetic 
vision the future followed elaboration the ‘fall Rome’, 
which exposes what has been sufficiently set forth good generation ago. 
There the same touch the obvious the bright paper the Principles 
1789’, though are glad that refuses recognize the point 
view the school Aulard that the historical science the future. 
Anyhow, have outgrown the scale which served for Archbishop Usher 
far that was hardly necessary hold twice ridicule within the 
covers one book the doctrine that the date the creation was Friday 
October 28th 4004 Yet though the scholar may occasionally cavil, 
and perhaps now and then skip few pages, there public which will 
find interest and stimulus from these essays. 


This second volume the Navy Miscellany (Navy Records Society, 
1912), printed under the general editorship Sir John Laughton, contains 
many pieces widely differing length and importance, though far alike 
that one them can regarded superfluous. English piracy 
the sixteenth century illustrated the depositions taken concerning 
voyage Brazil 1540, with view the prosecution the survivors 
under the new statute providing that piracy should tried under the com- 
mon law. Mr. Marsden, has written useful introduction. 
lively scene which presents a-galliass putting out sea and preparing 
for battle taken from the Complaynt Scotland, first printed 
the extract here edited afresh from manuscript the British Museum, 
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with large number valuable footnotes. The hauling chanty, perhaps 
the earliest known,’ specially interesting record. Mr. Kingsford 
contributes narrative the capture the great Portuguese carrack, 
the Madre Dios, 1592, written gentleman the earl Cumber- 
land’s squadron, which supplements some noteworthy particulars the 
accounts Hakluyt and Purchas, and while magnifying the share taken 
the fighting the writer’s company, makes light their share the 
pillage. The introduction the narrative admirable piece work. 
Lage, second captain the Real Felipe during the campaign 
1744, giving some details the battle Toulon from the Spanish side, 
and written extraordinarily boastful strain. The editor contends 
with much force that Admiral Mathews was cashiered chiefly because 
left the crippled the lurch and abandoned our only prize 
the enemy when might have continued the fight, though the disorderly 
way which attacked, running out his line while the signal for the 
line was flying, formed very principal article the charges against him’. 
The journal has been printed before, having been published 
this pamphlet only one far the present editor knows, now 
existence, and the Bibliothéque Nationale. The translation given 
here has.been made from manuscript now Boston (Massachusetts), 
itself either transcription the printed pamphlet, copy 
one. rule the society rendered translation necessary, should, 
surely, have been made from the printed text rather than from manu- 
script copy uncertain date and provenance, which presents many minor 
inaccuracies, and the two texts might have been collated, with the result 
that fewer difficulties would have been left editorial conjecture. Among 
the shorter pieces printed here are some letters Lord St. Vincent, which, 
though lacking pedigree seem undoubtedly genuine. Two them 
speak severe terms Nelson’s conduct when, after his return England 
with the Hamiltons 1800, was under St. Vincent Torbay 
described devoured with vanity, weakness and and his ship 
always the most dreadful after years St. Vincent 
acknowledged Nelson’s supreme qualities, and one who not blinded 
sentiment will see any lack generosity this reprobation his 
behaviour this period his career. 


The third volume the eighth series the Danish Historisk Tidsskrift 
(Copenhagen, 1910-12) now complete, and contains number excellent 
articles, several which deal with matters having more than purely 
Scandinavian interest. Professor Steenstrup writes Jutland and the 
Jutes mainly reply certain assertions made German writers, and 
opposes Dr. Axel Olrik’s views the origin the names some Danish 
islands. Professor Finnur Jénsson also polemical his articles 
Where did Olaf Tryggvason fall and ‘The which 
successfully takes the part the Icelandic saga-writers against the attacks 
the Swedish author Miss Ellen contributes two 
very interesting articles medieval matters. One these account 
twelfth-century psalter, now Berlin, but English origin, and made 
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valuable containing the obits number Norwegian kings and 
bishops from these clear that must have been Norway the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The other ‘On some medieval 
authors who are described natives among these Jacobus 
Nicolai, who lived the fourteenth century and was patronized the 
countess Pembroke. The second part his poem Distinctio metrorum, 
finished 1363, devoted the praise the countess and her long- 
deceased husband. article the Condition Jutland during and 
after the war 1657-9’, the late based 
upon extensive study local records, and contains mass details 
which show how severely the country from the depredations and 
exactions the Swedish and Polish troops during those years. The 
eighteenth century represented short account Danish official’s 
journey India 1735, contributed Kay Larsen, who the author 
work the Danish colonies the East Indies. The longest article all 
one Erik Moller the relations England Denmark and Norway 
1807, based upon new study both English and Danish sources. The 
volume also contains the usual short notes, reviews, necrologies, and 
bibliographies historical literature relating Denmark for the years 
1909 and 1910. The usefulness the latter would greatly increased 
they were more alphabetically arranged, indexed some way. 


ERRATUM THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
Vol. xxvii. 764, for Humaida read Humaidi. 
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